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ARTICLE I 


Sr 02 7. 1 Mithrid.*es, at Avelve years 1. aſcend; 
© the throne ef, Pontus. He Feen C appadecia and 
 Bithynia, having firſt expelled their kings. Tbe Ro- 
mans re-e/tabliſh PI He cauſes all the Romans 
in Aſia minar to be put to the fword in one day. 


made himjelf maſter of Afia minor, and Greece, 
obere he had taken Athens.  Sylla is charged with 
this war. le beſieges and retakes Athens,” He gains 
three great battles againſt the generals of Mithrida- 
tes. He grants that prince peace in the fourth year 
of the war. Library of Athens, in which were 7 4 
works of Ariftotle. Hl a cauſes it to be carried to 
R ame, 8 7 


rena, of only three years duration. \ Mithridates 
"prep ares ta renew the war, . H. e cancluges. a. Ireaty 
© 2oith Sertoriut. Third war with Mithridates.. Lu- 
cullus conſul ſent againſt him. He obliges him 2 raiſe 
the ſiege of Cyzicum, and defeats bis troops. He 


gains a compleat vidtary, over him, and reduces im 10 


Mithridates. = endeauours to retire to Tigranes 
is fon-in- law. Lucullus eee the Mair: of 
1s . 10 
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granes, and marches againſt him. Vanity and ridi- 


ex ſelf fuffictency of that prince. He liſes a great 
battle, Lucullus takes Tigranecerta, capital of Ar- 


' . menia, Alec gains a ſecond uictory over the jaint-forces. 
1＋ 24 — 5 ＋ 


Secr. II. Summary of the h Nor) 57 Syracuſe, 59 
I cha- 


8 Hirſt war of the Romans with Mithridates, who had 


Sz "vhs II, Second war againſt Mithridates, * Au- 


7 into Pontus. Tragical end of the fi i/ters and wives 


SECT. FE. an cauſes c war ; techared with Ti- 
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* Tigranes. and Mithridates. Mutiny and revoll in 
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be army of 'Lucullus, ot 118 
SEcT. IV. Mithridates, taking advantage of the diſ- 
cord which had aroſe in the Roman army, recovers all 
his dominions. | Pompey is choſen 'to Jucceed Lucullus. 
Tie overthrows Mithridates in ſeveral battles. The 
latter flies in vain io Tigranes his ſon-in-law for re- 
fuge, who is engaged in a war with his own ſon, 
© Pompey marches into Armenia againſt Tigranes, Tvha 
comes to him and ſurrenders himſelf. I cary of pur- 
 fuing Mithridates to no purpoſe, he returns into Syria, 
males himſelf maſter of that kingdom, and puts an 
eud io the empire the Seleucides He'marches back 
to Pontus. Pharnacet makes the army revolt againſt 
his father Mithridates, who kills himſelf. That prince's 
cbaradter. Pompey's expeditions into Arabia and 
Judæa, where he takes Feruſalem. After having re- 
: auced' all the cities of Pontus, he returns to Rome, 
and receives the honour of a triumph, ve. NY 
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Sper. I. Ptolomeits Auletes had been placed upon the 


5 "throne of Egypt in the rum of Alexander, He ts 

/ Aeclared the friend and ally of the Roman people by 

. "the credit of Czfar and Pompey, which he purchaſes 

I t à very great price. In conſequence he loads his 

7 "fubjefts with tmpofts. © He is expelled the throne, The 

3 " Mexandrians make his daughter Berenice queen, He 

; eres % Rome, and by _—_ obtains the voices of the 

s "heads of the commonwealth an his re-eſtabhſhment. 

f "He is oppoſed by an oracle of the Sibyls ; notwith/fand- 

1 * ng which, Gabinius ſets him upon the throne by force 

. f arms," where he remains till his death. The fa- 

* uus Cleopatra, and her brother very young, ſucceed 
" 8 | ; d e N an 8 iin : 163 | 
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es, SECT. 


CONTENTS 
ECT. II. Pothinus and Achillas, miniflers of the young 
king, expel Cleopatra. She raiſes troops to re-eſtabliſh 
herſelf. Pompey, after having been overthrown at 
Pharſaha retires into Egypt. He is aſſaſſinated there. 
Cæſar, who purſued him, arrives at Alexandria, 
. where he is informed of his death, which he ſeems to 


lament. He endeavours to reconcile the brother and 
Her, and for that purpoſe ſends for. Cleopatra, of 


. whom he ſoon becomes enamoured. Great commations 
ariſe at Alexandria, and feveral battles are fought 
between the Egyptrans and Cæſar troops, wherein 

the latter haus alma always the advantage. The 
Ling, having been drowned in flying after a ſea-fight, 
all Egypt ſubmits to Caſar. He ſets Cleopatra, with 
. ber younger brother, upon the throne, and returns. to 


. Rome, ' | 0 | * ' 176 
SECT. III. Claapatra cauſes her young brother to be put 
10 death, and reigns alone. The death of Julius 


| ; Cæſar having made way for the Triumuirate formed 


between Antony, Lepidus, and young Ceſar, called - 


alſo Oftavins, Cleopatra declares herſelf, for the Trium - 
virs. She goes to Antony at Tarſus, gains an abſolute 


aſcendaut over him, and brings bim with: ber to 


: 


Alexandria. Antony goes to Rome, where he efpouſes 
Odtavia. He abandms himſelf again to Clepatra, 
_ end after ſome expeditions returns to Alexandria, which 
he enters in triumph. | He there celebrates the carana- 
"hv of” Claire bar alin ion radars fo 
tween Caeſar and Antony. | The latter repudiates 
Odavia. The two fleets put to ſea. Clepatra de- 
ter mines to follow Antony., Batile of Actium. Clas- 
patra flies, and draus Antony after her. Cæſar s 
wittory is compleat, He advances, ſome time after a- 
gainſt Alexandria, which makes no long e, 

. Tragical death of Antony and Cleopatra. Egypt is 
reduced mio a province f the Roman empire, 190 
Cmcluſron of the Antient Hiftory, | 223 
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Hiſtory. of SYRACUSE. 


| E I 8 Wee W contains the copdhilion 
of the hiſtory of Syracuſe. It may be divi- 

—Vvided into three parts. The firſt includes 

the long reign of Hiero II. The ſecond, the ſhort 
reign of his grandſon Hieronymus, the troubles of 
Syracuſe conſequential of it, and the ſiege and taking 
of that city by Marcellus. The third is an e 
abridgment of the hiſtory of Syracuſe, with ſome re- 
flections upon the government and character of the 
Syraculans, and upon Archimedes, 


ARTICLE. $3 


gc T. 1. Hier the e choſen captain. general by the 


e and foon after appointed king. He makes 
an alliance with the Romans's in Fs Py of bs 


7 frft Punic war. 


00 H IE RO II. was defcended from the family of 
Gelon, who had formerly reigned in Syra- 
cuſe. As his mother was of ſlaviſh extraction, his fa- 
ther Hierocles, according to the barbarous cuſtom of 
(*) A, M. 3700. Ant. J. C. * Juſtin. 1. 23. c. 4. : 
Vo „ B thoſe 


2 The STA of 


thoſe times, cauſed him to be expoſed ſoon after his 
birth; believing that the infant diſhonoured the nobi- 
lity of his race, If Juſtin's fabulous account may be 


9 believed, the bees nouriſhed him ſeveral days with their 


honey. The oracle declaring, that ſo ſingular an 
event was a certain preſage of his future greatneſs, 
Hierocles cauſed him to be brougbt back to his houſe, 
and took ali poſſible care of his education. 

The child improved as much from the pains taken 
to form him, as could be expected. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf early from all thoſe of his years, by his ad- 
dreſs in military exerciſes, and his courage in battle. 
He acquired the eſteem of Pyrrhus, and received ſe- 
veral rewards from his own hands. He was of a beau- 
tiful aſpect, large ſtature, and robuſt complexion, In 
his converſation “ he was humane and polite, in buſi- 
neſs juſt, and moderate in command: ſo that he want- 
ed nothing royal except a throne. 

(4) Diſcord having aroſe between the citizens fol 
Syracule and their troops, the latter, who were in the 
neighbourhood, raiſed Artemidorus and Hiero to the 
ſupreme command, which comprehended all authority 
civil and military, The latter was at that time thirty 

ears old, but of a prudence and maturity, that pro- 
miſed a great king. Honoured with this command, 
by the help of ſome friends he entered the city, and 
having found means to bring over the adverſe party, 
who were intent upon nothing but raiſing diſorders, he 
behaved with ſo much wiſdom and greatneſs of mind, 
that the Syracuſans, though highly diſſatisfied with the 
liberty aſſumed by the ſoldiers of making ſuch an e- 
I:Qion without any right, were however unanimous. 
in conferring upon him | he litle and power of ſupreme 


commander. 


(3) A. M. 3729. Ant. J. C. 275. Polyb. I. 1. p. 8, 9. 


* In alloquio blandus, in ne- deeſſe, præter regnum, n 
gotio juſtus, in imperio modera- Juin. | 
tys; prorſus ut nihil ei regium 
„ From 
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From his firſt meaſures it was eaſy to judge, that thz 
new magiſtrate aſpired at ſomething more than that 
office. In effect, obſerving that the troops no ſooner 

itted the city, than Syracuſe was involved in new 
troubles by ſeditious ſpirits and lovers of novelty, he 

rceived how important it was, in the abſence of 
himſelf and the army, to have ſomebody upon whom 
he might rely for keeping the citizens within the 
bounds of their duty. Leptinus ſeemed very fit for 
this purpoſe, He had abundance of perſons devoted 
to his intereſts, and was in very great credit with the 

ple. Hiero attached him to himſelf for ever, by 
eſpouſing his daughter, and by the ſame alliance ſe- 
cured the public tranquillity, during the time he ſhould 
be obliged to remove from Syracuſe, and march at the 
hcad of the armies. + 4 3.0 

Another much bolder, though far leſs juſt, ſtroke 
of policy, eſtabliſhed his ſecurity and repoſe. He had 
every thing to fear from the foreign ſoldiers, turbulent 
malignant men, void of reſpect for their command- 
ers, and of affection for a ſtate of which they made 
no part, ſolely actuated by the defire of command and 
Jucre, and always ready for a revolt; who having 
been bold enough to aſſume a right in the election of 
magiſtrates, which did not belong to them, were ca- 
pable, upon the leaſt diſcontent, of attempting any 
thing againſt himſelf, He eaſily comprehended, that 
he ſhould never have the maſtery over them, from 
their being too well united amongſt themſelves ; that 
if he undertook to puniſh the moſt criminal, their 
chaſtiſement would only provoke the reſt; and that, 
the only means to put an end to the troubles they oc- 
caſioned, was utterly to exterminate the ſactious mili-, 
tia, whoſe licentiouſneſs and rebellious diſpuſition were 
only fit to corrupt others, and incline them to perni- 
cious exceſſes. Deceived by a falſe zeal and blind love 


F for the public good, and ſenſibly afteted alſo with the 


proſpect of the dangers to which he was perpetually. 


| expoſed, he thought it incumbent on him, for the 


B 2 | | ſaſet y 
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4 The HISTORY of. | 
ſafety of his country and ſecurity of his 3 to pro- 
ceed to a cruel and ſad extremity, cqually contrary to 
His character and juſtice, but which ſeemed neceſſary 
to him in the preſent conjuncture. He therefore took 
the field under the pretext of marching againſt the 
* Mamertines, When he came within view of the 
enemy, he divided his army into two parts: on the 
one fide he poſted fuch of the ſoldiers as were Syracu- 
fans ; on the other, thoſe who were not ſo. He put 
himſelf at the head of the firſt, as if he intended an 
attack, and left the others expoſed to the Mamer- 
tines, who cut them in pieces: after which he ia 
ed quietly to the city with the Syracuſan troops. 

The army being thus purged of all who might ex- 
Cite diſorders and ſedition, he raiſed a ſufficient num- 
ber of new troops, and afterward diſcharged the duties 
of his function in peace. The Mamertines, elate 
with their firſt ſucceſs, advancing into the country, 
he marched againſt them with the Syracuſan troops, 
whom he had armed and diſciplined well, and gave 
them battle in the plain of Myla. (c) A great part of 
the enemies were left upon the place, and their gene- 
rals made priſoners. At his return he was declared | 
king by all the citizens of Syracuſe, and afterwards by 
all the allies. This happened ſeven years * his be- 
ing raiſed to the ſupreme authority. ; 

Tt would be difficult to juſtify the manner in which | 
= attained that eminence. hether he put the fo- | 
ſoldiers in motion himſelf, which — probable 
. or only lent himſelf to their zeal, it was a 
criminal infidelity to his country and the public autho-— 
rity, to which his example gave a mortal wound. It | 
is true, the irregularity of his entrance upon office was 

ſomewhat amended, by the conſent which the people 


(e) A. M. 3736. Ant. J. C. 268. 


* They Were originally Campa WR; ſeized Maſſi na, hawing firſt | 
nian trecps, whom Agathecles bad put the * inhabitants to the | 
turn into his pay, and tobo after- ſeoord, | 5 


and 
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and the allies afterwards gave to it. But can we ſup- 


poſe, in ſuch a conjuncture, that their conſent was per- 
ſectly free? As to his being elected king, there was 
nothing forced in that : If his ſecret ambition had any 
rt in it, that fault was well atoned for, hy his wiſe 
and diſintereſted conduct through the long duration of 
his reign and life. 
The loſs of the battle we have f poken of entirely 
diſconcerted the affairs of the Mamertines. Some of 
them had recourſe to the Carthaginians, to whom 
| ſurrendered their citadel ; others reſolved to aban- 
don the city to the Romans, and ſent to defire their 
aid. Hence aroſe the firſt Punic war, as I have ex 
plained mere at large * elſewhere. 

(4) Appius Claudius the conſul put to ſea, in order 
to aid the Mamertines, Not being able to paſs the 
ftrait of Meſiina, of which the Carthaginians had 
poſſeſſed themſelves, he made a feint of abandoning 
that enterprize, and of returning towards Rome with. 
all the troops he had on board 1 is fleet. Upon this 
news the enemy, who blocked up Meflina on the 
fide next the ſea, having retired, as if there had been 
nothing farther to apprehend, Appius tacked about, 
and paſſed the ſtrait without danger. 

(e) The Mamertines, between menaces and ſur- 


prize, having driven the officer out of the citadel, who 


commanded in it for the Carthaginians, they called 


in Appius, and opened the gates of their city to him, 
The Carthaginians ſoon after formed the ſiege of it, 


and made a treaty of alliance with Hiero, who joined 
his troops to theirs. The Roman conſul thought fit 
to venture a battle, and attacked the Syracuſans firſt, 
The fight was rude, Hiero ſhewed all poſſible cou- 
rage, but could not reſiſt the valour of the Romans, 
and was obliged to give way, and retire to Syracuſe. 


Claudius, having obtained a like victory over the Car- 


(d) Frontin. Stratag. I. 1. c. 4. (e) Polyb. I. 1. p. 10, 11. 
Vol. I. * of the Cartbaginians. 


B 3 thaginians, 


6 The eber 


thaginians, ſaw himſelf maſter of the field, advanced 
to the walls of 8 yracuſe, and even deſigned to have 
beſieged it. 

(7) When the news of Appius's good Sand ar- 
riyed at Rome, it occaſioned great joy. In order to 
ma ke the moſt of it, it was thought proper to uſe new 
efforts. The two conſuls lately elected, Manius Ota- 
cilius and Manius Valerius, were ordered into Sicily. 
Upon their arrival, ſeveral of the Carthaginian and 
Syracuſan cities ſurrendered at diſcretion. | 

The conſternation of Sicily, joined to the number 
and force of the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive 
What event this new war was likely to have. That 
prince was ſenſible, that he might rely upon a more 


jaithful and conſtant amity on the fide of the Ro- 


mans, He knew, that the Carthaginians had not re- 
nounced the deſign they had antiently formed, of poſ- 
ſeſſing themſelves of all Sicily; and if they made 


themſclves maſters of Meſſina, he rightly judged his 


power would be very unſecure in the neighbourhood of 
ſuch dangerous and formidable enemies. He ſaw no 
other expedient for the preſervation of his kingdom, 
than to leave the Carthaginians engaged with the Ro- 


mans; well aſſured that the war would be long and 


obſtinate between thoſe two republics equal in their 
forces, and that as long as they ſhould be at blows, he 
ſhould have no reaſon to apprehend being diſtreſſed 


either by the one or the other, He therefore ſent am- 


baſſadors to the conſuls to treat of peace and alliance. 
They were far from refuſing thoſe offers. They were 
too much afraid, that the Carthaginians, maſters at 
ſea, might cut off all paſſage for proviſions ; which 


fear was the better founded, as the troops, who had 


firſt paſſed the ſtrait, had ſuffered extremely by fa- 
mine, An alliance with Hiero ſecured the legions 1 in 
that reſpect, and was immediately concluded. The 
conditions were, that the king ſhould reſtore to the 


Romans, without ranſom, all the priſoners he had 


and A. M. 3741. Ant. J. C. 263. Polyb. I. 1. p. 15, 16. 
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taken from them, and pay them an hundred * ta- 
lents in money. m7 

From thenceforth Hiero ſaw no war in his domi- 
nions, nor had any other ſhare in it, than of ſending 
ſupplies to the Romans upon occaſion. In other re- 
ſpects he reigned as a king who had no view nor an- 
bition but the eſteem and love of his people, No prince 
was ever more ſucceſsful in that point, nor longer en- 
joyed the fruits of his wiſdom and prudence. During 
more than fifty years that he lived after being elected 
king, whilſt all things were in flames around him, 
occaſioned by the cruel wars which the two moſt po- 
tent ſtates of the world made againſt each other, he 
was ſo prudent and happy to be no more than a ſpecta- 
tor of them, and only to hear the noiſe of thoſe arms, 
which ſhook all the neighbouring regions; himſelf and 
his people retained a profound peace. 

(2) The Romans perceived on more than one occa- 


fon, during the firſt Punic war, and eſpecially at the 


ſiege of Agrigentum, with which it was in a manner 
opened, the importance of their alliance with Hiero, 
who abundantly ſupplied them with proviſions at times, 
when the Roman army, without his aid, had been 
expoſed to exceſſive famine. 

The interval between the end of the firſt Punic 
war, and the commencement of the ſecond, which 
was about five and twenty years, was a time of peace 
and tranquillity to Hiero, in which the actions of that 
prince are little ſpoken off, 

() Polybius only informs us, that the Carthagini- 


ans, in the unhappy war they were obliged to ſupport 


againſt the ſtrangers or mercenaries, which was called 
the African war, finding themſelves extremely preſt, 
had recourſe to their allies, and eſpecially to king Hie- 


ro, Who granted them all they aſked of him. That 
prince conceived, that to ſupport himſelf in Sicily, it 


| (g Polyb. P» 18. 4 (5) A. M. 3763. Ant. J. C. 241. N 
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was neceſſary that the Carthaginians ſhould overcome 
in this war; leſt the ſtrangers, who had already ob- 
tained many advantages over the Carthaginians, in caſe 
of entire ſucceſs, ſnould find no farther obſtacles to 
their projects, and ſhould form deſigns of bringing 
their victorious arms into Sicily. Perhaps alſo, as 
was an excellent politician, he thought it incumbent 
on him to be upon his guard againſt the too great pow- 
er of the Romans, who would become abſolute maſ- 
t-rs, if the Carthaginians ſhould be entirely ruined in 
the war againſt the revolters. 
 Hiero's ſole applcation during this long interval of 
peace, was to make his ſubjects happy, and to redreſs 
the evils, which the unjuſt government of Agathocles, 
who preceded him ſome years, and the inteſtine divi- 
ſions conſequential of them, had occaſioned: an em- 
ploy ment worthy of a great king. There was a levity 
and inconſtancy in the character of the Syracuſans, 
which often inclined them to exceſſive and violent re- 
ſolutions ; but at bottom they were humane and equi- 
table, and no enemies to a juſt and reaſonable obedi- 
ence, The proof of which is, that when they were 
a with wiſdom and moderation, as by Timo- 
on, they reſpected the authority of the laws and ma- 
giſtrates, and obeyed them with joy. 8 
Hiero was no ſooner entered upon office, and had 
the ſupreme authority confided to him, than he ſhewed 
his deteſtation for the wretched policy of the tyrants ; 
who, conſidering the citizens as their enemies, had 
no other thoughts than to weaken and intimidate them, 
and repoſed their whole confidence in the foreign ſol- 
diers, by whom they were perpetually ſurrounded. He 
began by putting arms into the hands of the citizens, - 
formed them with care in the exerciſes of war, and 
employed them in preference to all others. 
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Sger. II. Hierd's pacific reign, He particularly fa- 
pours agriculture. He applies the abilities of Archi 
medes his relation to the ſervice of the public, and 
cauſes him to make an infinite number of machines for 
the defence of a beſieged place. He dies very old, and 
much regretted by the people. | 
wW HEN Hiero attained the ſovereign authoritys 
| his great application was to convinee his ſub- 
jects, leſs by his words than his actions, that he was 
infinitely remote from intending any thing to the pre- 
judice of their fortunes or liberty. He was not in- 
tent upon being feared, but upon being loved. He 
looked upon himſelf leſs as their maſter, than as their 
protector and father. Before his reign, the ſtate had 
been divided by two factions, that of the citizens, and 
that of the ſoldiers; whoſe differences, ſupported on 
on both ſides with great animoſity, had occaſioned in- 
finite misfortunes. He uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
extinguiſh all remains of this diviſion, and to eradi- 
cate from their minds all ſeeds of diſcord and miſun- 
derſtanding. He ſeems to have ſucceeded wonderfully 
in that reſpect, as during a reign of more than fifty 
years, no ſedition or revolt diſturbed the tranquillity 
of Syracuſe. 

What contributed moſt, without doubt, - to this 
happy calm, was the particular care taken by Hiero, 
to keep his ſubjects employed; to baniſh luxury and 
idleneſs, the parent of all vices, the ſource of all ſe- 
_ ditions, from his dominions ; to ſupport and improve 
the natural fertility of his country ; and to place agri- 
culture in honour, which he looked upon as the cer- 
tain means to render his people happy, and to diffuſe 
abundance throughout his kingdom. The cultivation 
of lands indeed, beſides employing an infinity of 
hands, which would otherwiſe remain idle and unpro- 
3 Afitable, draws into a country, by the exportation of 
grain, the riches of the neighbouring nations, and turns 


their current into the houſes of the people, by a com- 
| B 5 merce 
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merce e renewing every year the deſerved fruit of their 
labour and induſtry. This is, and we cannot repeat 
it too often, what ought to be the peculiar attention 
of a wiſe government, as one of the moſt eſſential 
parts of wiſe and ſalutary policy, though unhappily 
too much neglefted. 

Hiero applied himſelf entirely to this end. He did 
nat think it unworthy of the ſovereignty to ſtudy and 
be ſkilful in all the rules of agriculture. (i) He even 
gave himſelf the trouble to compoſe books upon that 
ſubject, of which we ought much to regret the loſs. 
But he conſidered that obje of his enquiries in a man- 
ner ſtill more worthy of a king. The principal 
Tiches of the ſtate, and the moſt certain fund of the 

prince's revenue, conſiſted in corn, He therefore be- 
ieved it of the higheſt conſequence, and what de- 
manded his utmoſt care and application, to eſtabliſn 
good order in that traffic, to render the condition of 
the huſbandman, of whom the greateſt part of the 
people were compoſed, fafe and happy; to aſcertain 
the prince's dues, whoſe principal revenue aroſe from 
them; to obviate ſuch diſorders as might get ground, 
to the prejudice of his inſtitutions; and to prevent the 
unjuft vexations, which endeavours might poſſibly be 
uſed to obtrude in the ſequel. To anſwer all theſe 
purpoſes, Hiero made regulations ſo wiſe, reaſonable, 
equitable, and at the fame time conformable to the 
"people's and prince's intereſts, that they became in a 
wanner the fundamental laws of the country, and 
were always obſerved as ſacred and inviolable, not 
only in his reign, but in all ſucceeding times. When 
the Romans had ſubjected the city and dominions of 
Syracuſe, they impoſed no new tributes, and decreed, 
*. that all. things ſhowd be N en to the 


&) Payb, L 18. e, 3. 

* Drcu mas lege Hiercnica ſem- foit, non ſolum inſtituta, — — 
per vendendas cenſuerunt, ut is ju - mutato imperio, verum etiam 
cand ot eſſet muneris illius functio, nomen remaneret. Cic. Orat. in 
hk Jus fcgis, qui Siculls cariſſimus Fer. de frum. n. 15. 
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laws of Hiero; in order that the Syracuſans, in chang- 
ing their maſters, might have the conſolation not to 
change their laws; and ſee themſelves in ſome mea- 
ſure ſtill governed by a prince, whoſe name alone was 
always dear to them, and rendered thoſe laws exceed- 
ingly venerable. 

J have obſerved, that in Sicily the prince's princi- 
pal revenue conſiſted in corn ; the tenth being paid 
him. It was therefore his intereſt that the country 


ſhould be well cultivated, that eſtimates ſhould be 


made of the value of the lands, and that they ſhould 
produce abundantly, as his revenue augmented in pro- 
portion to their fertility, The collectors of this tenth 
for the prince, which was paid in kind and not in 
money, were called Decumani, that is to ſay, Far- 
mers of the tenths, Hiero, in the regulations he made 
upon this head, did not negleA his own intereſts, 
which argues him a wiſe prince, and good œconomiſt. 
He knew very well, there was reaſon to apprehend, 
that the country-people, who frequently conſider the 
moſt legal and moderate impoſts as intolerable burdens, 
might be tempted to defraud the prince of his dues. 
To ſpare them this temptation, he took ſuch * juſt and 


exact precautions, that whether the corn were in the 
ear, on the floor to be threſhed, laid up in barns, or 


laden for carriage, it was not poſſible for the huſhand- 
man to ſecrete any part of it, or to defraud the collec- 
tor of a ſingle grain, without expoſing himſelf to a 
ſevere penalty. But he adds alſo, that Hiero had. 
taken the ſame precautions againſt the avidity of the 
collectors, to whom it was equally impoſſible to extort 
any thing from the huſbandmen beyond the tenth.. 


Hiero ſeems to have been very much againſt the huſ- 


bandman's quitting his home upon any pretext what- 


* Hieronica lex omnibus cuſ- aſportando frumento, gran» 1 no; 
todiis ſubjectum aratorem decuma- poſſet arator, fins maxima pœne, 
no tradit, ut neque in ſegetibus, fraudare decumanum. Cic. i: Vere. 
neque in areis, neque in horreis, die frum, n. 20. | 
neque in amovendo, neque in. | | 


ſoever. 
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ſoever. Cicero ſays accordingly, inveighing againſt 
Verres, who gave them great trouble, by frequent and 
painful journies; it is very hard and afflicting to the 
poor hufbandmen, to be brought from their country 
to the city, from their plow to the bar, and the care 
of tilling their lands to that of proſecuting law- ſuits. 
(% Miſerum atque iniquum ex agro homines traduci in 
forum, ab aratro ad ſubſellia, ab uſu rerum ruſticarum 
ad inſolitam litem atque judicium. And beſides, can 
they flatter themſelves, let their cauſe be ever ſo juſt, 
that they ſhall carry it to the prejudice of the collectors? 
Judicio ut arator decumanum perſequatur ! 
Can there be any thing more to a king's praiſe, 
than what we have now ſaid? Hiero might undertake 
wars, for he did not want valour, gain battles, make 
conqueſts, and extend the bounds of his dominions, 
and upon theſe accounts might paſs for a hero, in the 
ſenſe of the generality of men. But with how many 
taxes muſt he have charged his people How many 
huſbandmen muſt he have torn from their lands]! How 
much blood would the gaining thoſe victories have 
colt him ! And of what emolument would they have 


deen to the fate! Hiero, who knew wherein true 


glory conſiſts, placed his in governing his people with 
wiſdom, and in making them happy. Inſtead of con- 
quering new countries by the force of arms, he endea- 
voured to multiply his own in a manner by the culti- 
vation of lands, by rendering them more fertile than 
they were, and in actually multiplying his people, 
wherein the true force and riches of a ſtate conſiſts ; 
and which can never fail to happen, when the people 
of a country reap a reaſonable advantage from their 
labour. Ok 
(7) It was in the ſecond Punic war, that Hiero gave 
diſtinguiſhed proofs of his attachment to the Romans. 
As ſoon as he received advice of Hannibal's arrival in 
. (4) Cie. ibid. n. 14. (/) A. M. 3786. Ant. J. C. 218. 
Liv. I. 21 n. $0, 51. 
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Italy, he went with his fleet well equipped to meet 
Tiberius Sempronius, who was arrived at Meſſina, to 
offer that conful his ſervices, and to aſſure him, that 
advanced in age as he was, he would ſhew the ſame 
zeal ſor the Roman people, as he had formerly done 


J in his youth, in the firſt war againſt the Carthaginians.. 


He took upon him to ſupply the conſuls legions, and 
the troops of the allies, with corn and cloaths at his. 
own expence. Upon the news received the ſame in- 
ſtant, of the advantage gained by the Roman over 
the Carthaginian fleet, the conſul thanked the king 
for his advantagious offers, and made no uſe of them 
at that time. a 

(n) Hiero's inviolable fidelity for the Romans, which 
is very remarkable in his character, appears till more 
conſpicuouſly after their defeat near the lake of Thra- 
ſymene. They had already loſt three battles againſt 
Hannibal, each more unfortunate and more bloody 


than the other. Hiero, in that mournful conjuncture, 


ſent a fleet laden with proviſions to the port of Oſtia. 
The Syracuſan ambaſſadors, upon their being intro- 
duced to the ſenate, told them: That Hiero, their 
< maſter, had been as ſenſibly aMicted on their laſt 
« diſgrace, as if he had ſuffered it in his own perſon. 


That though he well knew, that the grandeur of 


ce the Roman people was almoſt more admirable in 


<< times of adverſity, than after the moſt ſignal ſuc- 


«< ceſſes; he had ſent them all the aid, that could be 
ic expected from a good and faithful ally, and earneſtly 
c deſired the ſenate would not refuſe to accept it. 
&« That they had particularly brought a Victory of 
6 gold, that weighed three hundred pounds, which 
& the king hoped they would vouchſafe to receive as 
4 a favourable augury, and a pledge of the vows which 


„ he made for their proſperity. That they had alſo 


c three hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat, and two 
<< hundred thouſand of barley ; and that if the Ro- 
© man people deſired a greater quantity, Hiero would 


(=) Liv, 122. N. 37» 38. 
& caufe 
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<6. cauſe as much as they pleaſed to be tranſported to 
c whatever places they ſhould appoint. That he 
% knew the Roman people employed none in their 
< armies but citizens and allies ; but that he had ſeen 
<< light-armed ſtrangers in their camp, That he had 
& therefore ſent them a thouſand archers and lingers, 
& who might be oppoſed ſucceſsfully to the Baleares 
% and Moors of Hannibal's army.” They added to this 
aid a very ſalutary piece of counſel, which was, that 
the prætor, who ſhould be ſent to command in Sicily, 
might diſpatch a fleet to Africa, in order to find the 
Carthaginians ſuch employment in their own country, 
as might put it out of their power by that diverſion to 
ſend any ſuccours to Hannibal, . | | 

The ſenate anſwered the king's ambaſſadors in very 
obliging and honourable terms: That Hiero ated 


like a very generous prince, and a moſt faithful al- 


«© ly: that from the time he had contracted an alliance 
with the Romans, his attachment for them had 
ce been conſtant and unalterable: in fine, that in all 


„times and places he had powerfully and magnifi- 


„ cently ſupported them: that the people had a due 
«6 ſenſe of ſuch generoſity: that ſome cities of Italy 


«© had already preſented the Roman people with gold, 
who, after having expreſſed their gratitude, had not 
thought fit to accept it: that the victory was too 


< would place her in the Capitol, that is to ſay, in 


the temple of the moſt high Jupiter, in order 


CC 
CC 
C 
_ © favourable an augury not to be received: that they 
CC 
cc 
tc that ſhe might eſtabliſh there her fixed and laſting 
cc 


abode.” All the corn and barley on board the 
ſhips, with the archers and lingers, were ſent to the 


conſuls. | 


Valerius Maximus * obſerves here, upon the noble 
and prudent liberality of Hiero 3. firſt in the generous 


deſign 


* Trecenta millia modiùm tri- rique ducenta & quadraginta pondo 


tici, & ducenta millia horde, au - utbi noſtræ muneri miſit. Neque 


ignarus. 
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deſign he forms, of preſenting the Romans three 
hundred and twenty pounds weight of gold ; then in 
the induſtrious precaution he uſes, to prevent their re- 
fuſal to accept it. He does not offer them that gold in 
ſpecie; he knew the exceeding delicacy of the Roman 

ple too well for that; but under the form of a Victo- 
ry, which they dared not refuſe, upon account of the 
good omen it ſeemed to bring along with it. 

It is extraordinary to ſee a prince, whoſe dominions 
were ſituate as Syracuſe was in regard to Carthage, 
from which it had every thing to fear, at a time when 
Rome ſeemed near her ruin, continue unalterably faith- 
ful, and declare openly for her intereſts, notwithſtand- 
ing all the dangers to which ſo daring a conduct ex- 
poſed him. A more prudent politician, to ſpeak the 
uſual language, would perhaps have waited the event 
of a new action, and not have been fo haſty to declare 
himſelf without neceſſity, and at his extreme peril. 
Such examples are the more eſtimable, for being rare 


and almoſt unparallelled. 


I do not know, however, whether even in good 
policy, Hiero ought not to have ated as he did. Tt 
would have been the greateſt of all misfortunes for 
Syracuſe, had the Carthaginians entirely ruined, or 
even weakened the Romans too much. That city 
would have immediately felt all the weight of Car- 
thage ; as it was ſituated over againſt it, and lay high- 
ly convenient for ſtrengthning its commerce, ſecuring 


it the empire of the ſea, and eſtabliſhing it entirely in 


Sicily, by the poſſeflion of the whole iſland. It had 
therefore been imprudent to ſuffer ſuch allies to be 
ruined by the Carthaginians; who. would not have 
been the better friends to the Syracuſans for their hav- 
ing renounced the Romans by force. It was there- 
fore a deciſive point, to fly immediately to the aid of 


| Ignarus verecundiz majorum no- fſvz uti cogeret : voluntate mit- 


ſtrorum, quòd nollet accipere, in tend! priùs, iterum providentia ca- 
habitum id victoriæ formavit, ut vendi ne remitteretur, Lberalis.. 
eos religione motos, munificentia Val. Max, |, 4. c. 8. 
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the Romans; and as Syracuſe would neceſſarily fall 


after Rome, it was abſolutely requiſite to hazard eve 
thing, either to fave Rome, or fall with her. 
If the facts, which hiſtory has preſerved of ſo long 


4 


and happy a reign, are few, they do not give u. the | 


leſs idea of this prince, and ought to make us exceed- 
ingly regret the want of a more particular information 


concerning his actions. 

() The ſum of an hundred talents (an hundred 
thouſand crowns) which he ſent to the Rhodians, and 
the preſents he made them after the great earthquake, 
that laid waſte their iſland, and threw down their Co- 
loſſus, are illuſtrious inſtances of his liberality and mag- 
Nificence, The modeſty, with which his preſents 
were attended, infinitely exalts the value of them. 


He cauſed two ſtatues to be erected in the Public Place 


at Rhodes, repreſenting the people of Syracuſe placing 


a crown upon the head of the Rhodians ; as if, ſays 


Polybius, Hiero, after having made that people mag- 


nificent preſents, far from aſſuming any 'vanity from 


his munificence, believed himſelf their debtor upon 
that very account. And indeed the liberality and be- 


neficence of a prince to ſtrangers is rewarded with in- 


tereſt, in the pleaſure they give himſelf, and the glory 
he acquires by them. | 

- There is a paſtoral of Theocritus (Idyll. 16.) named 
after the king we ſpeak of, wherein the poet ſeems to 
reproach that prince tacitly, with paying very ill for 
the verſes made in honour of him. But the mean 
manner in which he claims, as it were, a reward for 
the verſes he meditates, leaves room to conclude, that 
the imputation of avarice falls with more juſtice upon 
the poet than the prince, diſtinguiſhed and efteemed, 
as we have ſeen, from his liberality. — | | 
(s) It is to Hiero's juſt taſte, and ſingular attention 
to every thing that affected the public good, that Sy ra- 
cuſe was indebted for thoſe amazing machines of war, 


. (n) Polyb. I. 5. p. 429. (9) Flut. in Marcel, P. 305» 
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or which we ſhall ſoon ſee it make ſo great an uſe, 

when beſieged by the Romans. Though that prince 
ſeemed to denote his cares entirely to the tranquillity 
and domeſtic affairs of the kingdom, he did not neg- 

le thoſe of war; convinced, that the ſureſt means to 
preſerve the peace of his dominions, was to hold him- 
ſelf always in readineſs to make war upon unjuſt neigh- 

bours, who ſhould attempt to diſturb it. He knew 
ed how to uſe the advantage of having in his dominions 


nd the moſt learned geometrician the world had ever pro- 
e, duced ; it is plam I mean Archimedes. He was il- 
o- luſtrious, not only by his great ability in geometry, 


A but his birth, as he was Hiero's relation. Senſible 
's alone to the pleaſures of the mind, and highly averſe 
to the hurry and tumult of buſineſs and government, 
he devoted himſelf ſolely to the ſtudy of a ſcience, 
whoſe ſublime ſpeculations of truths purely intellectual 
and ſpiritual, and entirely diſtint from matter, have 
ſuch attraction with the learned of the firſt rank, as 
ſcarce leaves them at liberty to apply themſelves to any 
other objects. 

Hiero had, however, ſufßcient power with Archi- 
medes, to engage him to deſcend from thoſe lofty ſpe- 
culations to the practice of the mechanics, which de- 
wa on the hand, but are diſpoſed and directed by the 

He preſſed him continually, not to employ his 
art always in ſoaring aſter immaterial and intellectual 
objects, but to bring it down to ſenſible and corporeal 
things, and to render his reaſonings in ſome meaſure 
more evident and familiar to the generality of man- 
* by joining them experianentally with things of 


Archimedes frequently converſed with the kings 
who always heard him with great attention and ex- 
treme pleaſure, One day, when he was explaining 
to him the wonderful effects of the powers of motion, 
he proceeded to demonſtrate, That with a certain gi- 
ven power any weight whatſoever might be moved. And 
applauding himſelf aſterwards on the force of his de- 

monſtration, 
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monſtration, he ventured to boaſt, that if there were 
another world befides this we inhabit, by going to 
that he could remove this at pleaſure, The king, 
ſurprized and delighted, deſired him to put his poſition 
in execution by removing ſome great weight with a 
ſmall force. Eton reds $54 | 
Archimedes prepared to fatisfy the juſt and rational 
curioſity of his kinſman and friend. He choſe one of 
the * & the port, cauſed it to be drawn on ſhore 
with great labour, and by abundance of men. He 
then ordered its uſual lading to be put on board, and 
beſides that, as many men as it could hold. After- 
wards placing himfelf at ſome diſtance, and fitting at 
his eaſe, without trouble, or exerting his ſtrength 
in the leaſt, by only moving with his hand the end of 
a machine, which he had provided with cords and 
pullies, he drew the galley to him upon the land, with 


as much eaſe, and as upright, as if it had ſwam upon 


the water. 
The king, upon the ſight of ſo prodigious an effect 
of the powers of motion, was entirely aſtoniſhed ; and 


earneſtly ſollicited Archimedes to make ſeveral ſorts 


of machines and battering engines for ſieges and at- 


tacks, as well for the defence as aſſault of places. 
It has been ſometimes aſked, whether the ſublime 


knowledge, of which we ſpeak, be neceſſary to a 


king ; and if the ſtudy of arts and ſciences ought to 
be a part of the education of a young prince. What 
we read here demonſtrates their utility. If king 
Hiero had wanted taſte and curioſity, and employed 
himſelf ſolely in his pleaſures, Archimedes had remain- 


ed inactive in his cloſet, and all his extraordinary ſci- 


ence been of no advantage to his country, What 
treaſures of uſeful knowledge lie buried in obſcurity, 


and in a manner hid under the earth, becauſe princes 
ſet no value upon learned men, and conſider them as 


perſons uſeleſs to the ſtate. But when, in their youth, 


they have imbibed ſome ſmall tincture of arts and ſci- 
a | | ences, 


dging from that experiment the efficacy of the art, 
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ences, for the ſtudy of princes ought to extend no farther 


in that point, they eſteem ſuch as diſtinguiſh themſelves 


1 learning, ſometimes converſe with them, and 
place them in honour, and by ſb glorious a protection, 
make way for valuable diſcoveries, of which the ſtate 
ſoon reaps the advantage. Syracuſe had this obligation 
to Hiero; which, without doubt, was the effect of his 
excellent education; for he had been bred with un- 
common care and attention. 

What has been ſaid hitherto of Archimedes, and 
what we ſhall preſently add upon the admirable ma- 
chines of war, which were uſed during the ſiege of 
Syracuſe, ſhews how wrong it is to deſpiſe thoſe ſub- 
lime and ſpeculative ſciences, whoſe only objects are 
ſimple and - abſtracted ideas. It is true, that all mere 
geometrical or algebraical ſpeculations do not relate to 
uſeful things. But it is alſo as true, that moſt of 
thoſe, which have not that relation, conduct or refer 


to thoſe that have, They may appear — 


as long as they do not derive from this real intellectua 
world ; but the mixed mathematics, which deſcend to 


matter, and conſider the motions of the ſtars, the per- 
fect knowledge of navigation, the art of drawing re- 


mote objects near by the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes, the 
increaſe of the powers of motion, the nice exactitude 
of the balance, and other the like objects, become 
more eaſy of acceſs, and in a manner familiarize them- 
ſelves with the vulgar. The labour of Archimedes 
was long obſcure, and perhaps contemned, becauſe he 
confined himſelf to ſimple and barren ſpeculations, 
Ought we therefore to conclude, that it was uſeleſs 
and unprofitable? It was from that very ſource of 


knowledge, buried till then in obſcurity, from which 


ſhot forth thoſe living lights, and wonderful diſco- 
veries, which diſplayed from their birth a ſenſible and 
manifeſt utility, and gave the Romans aſtoniſhment * 

and deſpair when they beſieged Syracuſe, 
Hiero was great and magnificent in all things, in 
building palaces, arſenals, and temples. He cauſed 
| | an 
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an infinite number of ſhips of all burdens to be built for 
the exportation of corn; a commerce, in which al- 
moſt the whole wealth of the iſland conſiſted. (p) We 
are told of a galley built by his order, under the di- 
rection of Archimedes, which was reckoned one of 
the moſt famous ſtructures of antiquity. It was a 


hole year in building. Hiero paſſed whole days a- 
__ the workmen, to animate them by his =o 
ence. 
This ſhip had twenty benches of dars. The enor- 
mous pile was faſtened together on all ſides with huge 
nails of copper, "Ow weighed each ten non and 
upwards." - 
: The inſide had in it three galleries or corridors, 
the loweſt of which led to the hold by a deſcent of 
ſtairs; the ſecond to apartments, and the firſt to ſol- 
diers lodgings. 
On the tight and left ſide of the middle gallery, 
there were to the number of thirty apartments ; in 
each of which were four beds for men. The apart- 
ment for the officers and ſeamen had fiſteen beds, 
and three great rooms for eating; the laſt of which, 
that was at the poop, ſerved for a kitchen. All the 
floors of theſe apartments were inlaid with ſmall tories 
in different colours, taken from the Iliad of Homer. 
The cielings, windows, and all the other parts were 
finiſhed with wonderful art, and nn with all 
Kinds of ornaments. 
In the uppermoſt gallery, there was a Gymnaſium, 
_ W of exerciſe, and walks proportionate to the 
magnitude of the hip. In' them were gardens and 
— of all kinds, diſpoſed in wonderful order. 
Pipes, ſome of hardened clay, and others of lead, con- 
veyed water all around to refreſh them. There were 
alſo arbours of ivy and vines, that had their roots in 
great veſſels filled with earth. Theſe veſſels were 
watered in the ſame manner as the gardens. The 
arbours ſerved to ſhade the walks, | 


(2) Athen, 1, 3. P. 200-290. 
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After theſe came the apartment of Venus with three 
beds. This was floored with agates and other precious 
ſtones, the fineſt that could be found in the iſland, 
| The walls and roof were of cypreſs wood. The 
windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, and 
ſmall ftatues. In another apartment was a library, 
at the top of which, on the outſide, was fixed a ſun- 
__ 4G; | | | 
There was alſo an apartment with three beds for a 
bath, in which were three great coppers, and a bath- 
ing veſſel, made of a ſingle ſtone of various colours. 
This veſſel contained two hundred and fifty quarts. 
At the ſhip's- head was a great reſervoir of water, which 
held an hundred thouſand quarts, | s 
All round the ſhip on the outſide were Atlaſſes of 
fix cubits, or nine feet, in height, which ſupported _ 
the ſides of the ſhip ; theſe Atlaſſes were at equal diſ- 
tance from each other. The ſhip was adorned on all 
fides with paintings, and had eight towers proportioned 
to its bigneſs ; two at the head, two at the ſtern, and 
four in the middle, of equal dimenſions. Upon theſe 
towers were parapets, from which ſtones might be diſ- 
charged upon the ſhips of an enemy, that ſhould ap- 
proach too near. Each tower was guarded by four 
young men compleatly armed, and two archers. The 
inſide of them was filled with ſtones and arrows. 
VU pon the ſide of the veſſel, well ſtrengthened with 
planks, was a kind of rampart, on which was an en- 
gine to diſcharge ſtones, made by Archimedes: it 
threw a ſtone of three hundred weight, and an arrow 
of twelve cubits, (eighteen feet) the diſtance of a ſta- 
dium, or an hundred and twenty five paces from it. 
The ſhip had three maſts, at each of which were 
two machines to diſcharge ſtones, There alſo were 
the hooks and lumps of lead to throw upon ſuch as ap- 
proached, The whole ſhi» was ſurrounded with a 
rampart of iron- to keep off thoſe who ſhould attempt 
to board it. All around were iron grapplings (Corvi,) 
which being thrown by machines, grappled the veſlels 
= | 2 of 
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of the enemy, and drew them cloſe to the ſhip, from 
whence it was eaſy to deſtroy them. On each of the 
ſides were ſixty young men compleatly armed, and 
as many about the maſts, and at the machines for 
throwing ſtones. 
Though the hold of this ſhip v was extremely deep, 
one man ſufficed for clearing it of all water, with a 
machine, made in the nature of a ſcrew, invented by 
Archimedes. An Athenian poet of that name made 
an epigram upon this ſuperb veſſel, for which he was 
well paid. Hiero ſent him a thouſand medimni of 
corn as a reward, and cauſed them to be carried to 


the port Pyræum. The Medimnus, according to fa- 


ther Montfaucon, is a meaſure, that contains fix 
buſhels. This epigram is come down to us. The 


value of verſe was known at that time in Syra- 


cuſe. 

Hiero having found that there was no port in Sicily 
capable of containing this veſſel, except ſome, where 
it could not lie at anchor without danger, reſolved to 
make a preſent of it to king * Ptolemy, and ſent it to 
Alexandria. There was at that time a great dearth of 
corn throughout all Egypt. 


Several other veſlels of leſs burden attended this oreat : 


ſhip. Three hundred thouſand quarters of corn were 


t on board them, with ten thouſand great earthen 


Jars of ſalted fiſh, twenty thouſand quintals (or two 
millions of pounds ) of ſalt meat, twenty thouſand 
bundles of different cloaths, without including the pro- 
viſions for the ſhips crews and officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched 


ſome. part of the deſcription Athenzus has left us of 
this great ſhip. I ſhould have been glad, that, to 


have given us a better idea of it, he had mentioned 


the exact dimenſions of it. Had he added a word up- 


on the benches of oars, it would have cleared up and 

determined a queſtion, which without it muſt for ever 
remain doubtful and obſcure. 

5 ons Fr no to believe this was Ptclemy Phuladelpbus, | 

| Hiero's 


nil 
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| Hiero's faith was put to a very ſevere trial, after 
the bloody defeat of the Romans in the battle of Can- 
nz, which was followed by an almoſt univerfal de- 
fection of their allies. But the waſting his dominions 
by the Carthaginian troops, which their fleet had 
landed in Sicily, was not capable of changing him. 
() He was only afflicted to ſee that the contagion had 
* ſpread even to his own family. He had a ſon named 
Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, 

le by whom' he had ſeveral children, and amongſt others 
iS Hieronymus, of whom we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. Gelon, 
f deſpiſing his father's great age, and ſetting no value on 


or 


0 the alliance of the Romans, after their laſt diſgrace at 
= Cannz, had declared openly for the Carthaginians, 
X He had already armed the multitude, and ſollicited the 
e allies of Syracuſe to join him; ahd would * per- 
= }Þ haps have occaſioned great troubles in Sicily, if a ſud- 


den and unexpected death had not intervened, It hap- 


Y pened ſo opportunely, that his father was ſuſpected of 
1 having promoted it. (2) He did not ſurvive his ſon 
7 long, and died at the age of fourſcore and ten years, 
0 infinitely regretted by his people, after having reigned 
f If fifty-four years. | 


% ARTICLE II. 


t 

Y SxcT. I. Hiermymus, grandſon of Niere, ſucceeds 

) him, and cauſes him ts be regretted by his vices and 

| ' cruelty, He is killed in a conſpiracy. Barbarous 
murder of the Princeſſes. Hippocrates and Epicydes 

' poſſeſs themſelves of the government of Syracuſe, and 

declare for the Carthaginians, as Hieronymus had 


done. 


T HE death of Hiero occaſioned great revolutions 
in Sicily, The kingdom was fallen into the 


ö) Liv. I. 23. n. 30. (2) A. M. 3789. Ant. J. C. 215. 
* Moviſletque in Sicilia res, armantem eum multitudinem, ſol- 
niſi mots, adeo opportuna ut pa- licitantemque ſocios, abſumpſiſſet. 
uem quoque ſuſpicione adſpergeret, Liv. 
33 hands 


E All the reſt, in a conſterna 
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hands of . his grandſon, a young * prince, 
incapable of making a wiſe uſe of his independency, 
and far from reſiſting the ſeducing impreſſions of ſove- 
reign power.  Hiero's apprehenſions, that the flou- 
riſhing condition in which he left his kingdom would 
foon' change under an infant king, ſuggeſted to him 
the thought and defire of reſtoring their liberty to the 
Syracuſans, But his two daughters oppoſed that de- 
ſign with their whole credit; from the hope, that the 
young, prince would have only the title of king, and 
that they ſhould have all the authority, in conjunc- 
tion with their huſbands, Andranorus and Zoippus, 
who held the firſt rank amongſt his guardians, Þ It 
was not eaſy for an old man of ninety, to hold. out 
againſt the careſſes and arts of thoſe two women, who 
beſieged him day and night, to preſerve the freedom 
of his mind againſt their prefling and aſſiduous inſi- 
nuations, and to ſacrifice with courage the intereſts of 
his family to thoſe of the public. „ 
To prevent as far as poſſible the evils he foreſaw, he 
appointed him fifteen guardians, who were to form 
His council; and earneſtly deſired them at his death 
never to depart from the alliance with the Romans, to 
which he had inviolably adhered. for fifty years, and 
to teach the young prince to tread in his ſteps, and to 
follow - the principles in which he had been educated 
till then. 1 bY 
The king, dying after theſe diſpoſitions, the guar- 
dians he had appointed his grandſon immediately 
ſummoned the aſſembly, preſented the young prince to 
the people, and cauſed the will to be read; A ſmall 
number of people, expreſsly placed 30 applaud it, 
clapped their hands, and ra 


8 acclamations of joy. 
„ equal to that of a fa- 
; , | „ LM ö 5 * a > 
Puerum, vix dum liberta- cumſeſſo dies nocteſque muliebri- 
tem, nedum dominationem, mo- bus blanditiis, liberare animum, 
dict-laturum. Liv. | & convertere ad publicam privata 
＋ Non facile erat nonageſi - curam. Liv, 5 
mum jam agenti annum, ciir. OM 
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mily who have lately loſt a good father, kept a 
mournful filence, which ſufficiently expreſſed their 
grief for their loſs, and their apprehenſion of what 
was to come. His * funeral was afterwards ſolem- 
nized, and more honoured by the forrow and tears of 
his ſubjects, than the cares and regard of his relations 
for his memory, 

Andranodorus's firſt care was to remove all the other 
guardians, by telling them Wand the prince was of 
age to govern ſor himſelf. 

He was at that time near fifteen years old. So that 
Andranodorus, being the firſt to renounce the guardi- 
anſhip held by him in common with many collegues, 
united in his own perſon all their power. The diſpo- 
ſitions, made by the wiſeſt princes at their deaths, 


are often little regarded, and " dom ekbeuted afret- | 


wards, - 
The F beſt and moſt Möckern prince in the world, 


ſucceeding a king fo well beloved by his ſubjects, as 


Hiero had been, would have found i very difficult to 
conſole them for the loſs they had ſuſtained, But 
Hieronymus, as if he had ſtrove by his vices to make 


him ſtill more regretted, no ſooner aſcended the throne, 
than he made the people ſenſible how much all things 


were altered. Neither king Hiero, nor Gelon his ſon, 
during ſo many years, had ever diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves from the other citizens by their habits, or any 
other ornament intimating pride, Hieronymus was 
preſently ſeen in a purple robe, with a diadem on his 
head, and ſurrounded by a troop of armed guards. 


Sometimes he affected to imitate Dionyſius the tyrant, 


in _— out of his palace in a Chariot drawn by 


* Funus fit regium, magis tati Hieronis. Verum 'enimvero 
amore civium & caritate, quam Hieronymus, velut ſuis vitiis de- 
cura ſuorum celebre. Liv. ſiderabilem efficere vellet avum, 

Vir quidem ulli bono mode - primo ſtatim conſpectu, omnia quam 
ratoque regi facilis erat favor apud 9 eſſent oſtendit. Liv. 
Matuſanos, ſuccedenti tantæ carl» | 
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l 
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| 


always expreſſed ſor the Roman intereſts, rendered 
tle evidence probable ; and he was accordingly” put to 


heminum, ſuperbæ aures, contu- Liv. 
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ſour white horſes. All the + reſt of his conduct was 
ſuitable to this equipage : a viſible contempt for all the 
world, haughty and diſdainful in hearing, and affecta- 
tion of ſaying diſobliging things, fo difficult of acceſs, 


that not only ſtrangers, but even his guardians, could 


ſcarce approach him ; a refinement of taſte in diſco- 
vering new mechods of debauch ; a cruelty ſo exceſ- 


ive, as to extinguiſh all ſenſe of humanity in him: 
This odious diſpoſition of the young king terrified the 


people to ſuch a degree, that even ſome of his guar- 


dians, to eſcape his cruelty, either put themſelves to 
death, or condemned themſelves to voluntary baniſh- 
ment. Fe, | | 


Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both 


Hiero's ſons- in- law, and Thraſo, had a great freedom 


of acceſs to the ycung king. He liſtened a little more 


to them than to others; but as the two firſt openly 


declared for the Carthaginians, and: the latter for the 


Romans, that difference of ſentiments, and very warm 
_ diſputes frequently the conſequence of it, drew upon 
them the prince's attention. 


About this time a conſpiracy againſt the life of 


Hieronymus happened to be diſcovered, One of the 
principal conſpirators, named Theodotus, was accuſed. 
Being put to the queſtion, he confeſſed the crime as to 
himſelf; but all the violence of the moſt cruel tor- 


ments could not make him betray his accomplices. At 
length, as if no no longer able to ſupport the pains 
inflicted on him, he accuſed the king's beſt friends, 
though innocent, amongſt whom he named Thraſo, 
as the ringleader of the whole enterprize ; adding, 
that they ſhould never have engaged in it, if a man of 
his eredit had not been at their head. The zeal he had 


+ Hrne tam ſuperbum appara- melioſa dicta, rari aditus, non ali- 
tum habitumque convenientes ſe- enis modo ſed tutoribus etiam; li- 
quebantur contemptus omnium Þ bidines novæ, inhumana crudelitaz, 


death, 
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death. Not one of the accomplices, during their 
companions being tortured, either fled or concealed 
himſelf ; ſo much they relied upon the fidelity of The- 
odotus, who had the fortitude to keep the ſecret in- 
violably. _ 
The death of Thraſo, who was the ſole ſupport of 
the alliance with the Romans, left the field open to the 
partiſans of Carthage. Hieronymus diſpatched am- 
baſſadors to Hannibal, who ſent back a young Cartha- 
ginian officer of illuſtrious birth, named alſo Hanni- 
bal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives of Car- 
thage, but deſcended from the Sy racuſans by their ſa- 
After the treaty with Hieronymus was con- 
cluded, the young officer returned to his general: the 
two others continued with the king by Hannibal's per- 
miſſion. The conditions of the treaty were, That 
after having driven the Romans out of Sicily, of which 
they fully aſſured themſelves, the river Himera, which 
almoſt divides the iſland, ſhould be the boundary of 
their reſpective dominions. Hieronymus, blown up 
by the praiſes of his flatterers, demanded even ſome 
time after, that all Sicily ſhould be given up to him, 
leaving the Carthaginians Italy for their part, The 
propoſal appeared idle and raſh, but Hannibal gave 
very little attention to it, having no other view at 
that time, than of drawing off the young king from 
the party of the Romans. | 

Upon the firſt rumour of this treaty, Appius, præ- 
tor of Sicily, ſent ambaſſadors to Hieronymus, to re- 
new the alliance made by his grandfather with the 
Romans. That proud prince received them with 
great contempt ; aſking them, with an air of raillery 
and inſult, what had paſled at the battle of Cannz : 
that Hannibal's ambaſſadors had related incredible 


things of it : that it was eaſy to know the truth from 


their mouths, and thence to determine upon the 
choice of his allies. The Romans made anſwer, that 
they would return to him, when he had learnt to 
treat ambaſſadors ſeriouſly and with reaſon ; and, af- 


2 ter 
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ter having cautioned rather than deſired him, not to 
change ſides too raſhly, they withdrew. #4; 01 


At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which 
he blindly abandoned himſelf, drew upon him an un- 


fortunate end, Thoſe, who had formed the conſpi- 


racy mentioned before, purſued their ſcheme ; and 


having found a favourable opportunity for the execu- 
tion of their enterprize, killed him in the city of the 


Leontines, on a journey he made from Syracuſe into 


the country. | 


Here is a ſenſible inſtance of the difference between 


a king and a tyrant ; and that it is not in guards or 
arms the ſecurity of a prince conſiſts, but the affec- 
tion of his ſubje&ts. Hiero, from being convinced, 


that thoſe who have the laws in their hands for the 
government of the people, ought always to govern 


themſelves by the laws, behaved in ſuch a manner, 
that it might be ſaid, the law and not Hiero reigned. 
He believed himſelf rich and powerful for no other 
end, than to do good, and to render others happy. 


He had no occaſion to take precautions for the ſecu- 
rity of his life : he had always the ſureſt guard about 


him, the love of his people; and Syracuſe was afraid 


of nothing ſo much as of lofing him. Hence he was 


lamented at his death as the common father of his 
country. Not only their mouths but hearts were long 
after filled with his name, and inceſſantly bleſſed his 
memory. Hieronymus, on the contrary, who had 
no other rule of conduct but violence, regarded all 


other men as born ſolely for himſelf, and valued him- 
ſelf upon governing them not as ſubjects but ſlaves, 


led the wretchedeſt life in the world, if to live were to 
paſs his days in continual apprehenſion and ter- 
ror. As he truſted no body, no body placed any 
confidence in him. Thoſe who were neareſt his per- 
ſon, were the moſt expoſed to his ſuſpicions and cru- 
elty, and thought they had no other ſecurity for their 
own lives, than by putting an end to his. Thus 
9 . ended 
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ended a reign of ſhort duration, but abounding with 
diſorders, injuſtice, and oppreſſion. 

(r) Appius, who foreſaw the conſequence of his 
death, gave the ſenate advice of all that had paſ- 
ſed, and took the neceſſary precautions to preſerve that 
part of Sicily, which belonged to the Romans, They, 

on their ſide, perceiving the war in Sicily was likely to 
— important, ſent Marcellus thither, who had 
been appointed conſul with Fabius, in the beginning of 
the fifth year of the ſecond Punic war, and had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf gloriouſly by his ſucceſſes againſt 
Hannibal. 

When Hieronymus was killed, the ſoldiers, leſs out 


of affection for him, than a certain natural reſpect for 
their kings, had thoughts at firſt of avenging his 


death upon the conſpirators. But the grateful name of 
the liberty, with which they were flattered, and the 


hope that was given them of the diviſion of the tv- 
rant's treaſures amongſt them, and of additional pay, 
with the recital of his horrid crimes and ſhameful ex- 


ceſſes, all together appeaſ24 their firſt heat, and changed 


their diſpoſition in ſuch a manner, that they leſt the 


prince's body without interment, for whom they had 
Juſt before expreſſed ſo warm a regret, 

As ſoon as the death of Hierony mus was known at 
Syracuſe, Andranadorus ſeized the Ifle, which was 
part of the city, with the citadel, and ſuch other places, 


as were moſt proper for his defence in it; putting 


good garriſons into them. T heodorus and Soſis, heads 


of the conſpiracy, having left their accomplices with 


the army, to keep the ſoldiers quiet, eto ſoon 
after at the city. They made themſelves maſters of 
the quarter Achradina, where, by ſhewing the ty- 
rant's bloody robe, with his diadem, to the people, and 
exhorting them to take arms for the defence of their 
liberty, they ſoon ſaw themſclves at the head of a 


Numerous body, 


(r) A. M. 3790. Ant. J. C. 214. Liv. J. 24. n. 21—35. 
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The whole city was in confuſion, The next day 
at ſun-riſe, all the people, armed and unarmed, ran 
to the quarter Achradina, where the ſenate was aſ- 
ſembled, which had neither ſate, nor been conſulted 
upon any affair, from Hiero's death. Polyznus, one 
of the ſenators, ſpoke to the people with great freedom 
and moderation. He repreſented, that having ex- 
„ perienced the indignities and miſeries of ſlavery, 
e they were moſt ſenſibly affected with them: But 
& that as to the evils occaſioned by civil diſcord, they 
„% had rather heard them ſpoken of by their fathers, 
„than been acquainted with them themſelves : That 
« he commended their readineſs in taking arms, and 
6 ſhould praiſe them ſtill more, if they did not pro 
s ceed to uſe them till the laſt extremity : That at pre- 
<« ſent it was his advice to ſend deputies to Andranadorus, 


and to let him know he muſt ſubmit to the ſenate, 


«© open the gates of the Iſle, and withdraw his garri- 
„ ſons: That if he perſiſted in his uſurpation, it 
„ would be neceflary to treat him with more rigour 
„ than Hieronymus had experienced.” | 

This deputation at firſt made ſome impreſſion upon 
him; whether he ſtill retained a reſpe& for the ſenate, 
and was moved with the unanimous concurrence of the 
citizens ; or becauſe the beſt fortified part of the Iſle 
having been taken from him by treachery, and ſur- 
rendered to the Syracuſans, that loſs gave him juſt ap- 
prehenſions. But“ his wife Demarata, Hiero's daugh- 
ter, an haughty and ambitious princeſs, having taking 
him aſide, put him in mind of the famous ſaying of 
Dionyſius the tyrant, ** That it was never proper to 
s guit the ſaddle, (i. e. the tyranny) till pulled off the 
« horſe by the heels: That a great fortune might be 
< renounced in a moment; but that it would coſt 
* abundance-of time and pains to attain it: That it 


* Sed evocatum eum ab legatis patæ Dionyfii tyranni vocis: qua, 
De marata uxor, filia Hieronis, pedibus tractum, non inlidentem 
indata adhuc regiis animis ac mu - equo, relinquere tyrannidem dixe- 
kebri ipititu, admonet ſæpe uſur- tit debere. | 
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<< was therefore neceſſary to endeavour to gain time; 
c and whilſt he amuſed the ſenate by ambiguous an- 
“ ſwers, to treat privately with the ſoldiers at Leon- 
«© tium, whom it was eaſy to bring over to his inte- 
«© reſt, by the attraction of the king's treaſures in his 
« poſſeſſion.” 
© Andranadorus did not entirely reject this counſel, 
nor think proper to give into it without reſerve, He 
Choſe a mean between both. He promiſed to ſubmit 
to the ſenate, in expectation of a more favourable op- 
portunity ; and the next day having thrown open the 
gates of the Ifle, repaired to the quarter Achradina 
and there, after having excuſed his delay and reſiſt- 
ance, from the fear he had been in of being involved 
in the tyrant's puniſhment, as his uncle, he declared, 
that he was come to put his perſon and intereſts into 
the hands of the ſenate, Then turning towards the 
rant's murderers, and addreſſing himſelf to Theo- 
dotus and Sofis ; 55 You have done, ſaid he, a me- 
% morable action. But believe me, your glory is 
only begun, and has not yet attained the height of 
„ which it is capable. If you do not take care to 
« eſtabliſh peace and union amongſt the citizens, the 
« ſtate is in great danger of expiring, and of being 
& deſtroyed at the very moment ſhe begins to taſte 
* the bleſſings of liberty.” After this diſcourſe, he 
laid the keys of the Iſle and of the king's treaſures at 
their feet. The whole city was highly rejoiced on 
this occaſion, and the temples were thronged, during 
the reſt of the day, with infinite numbers of people, 
who went thither to return thanks to the gods for ſo 
happy a change of affairs, | 
The next day the ſenate being aſſembled according 
to the antient cuſtom, magiſtrates were appointed, 
amongſt the principal of whom Andranadorus us 
elected, with Theodotus and Soſis, and ſome otheis 
of the conſpirators who were abſent, 
On the other ſide, Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
whom Hieronymus had ſent at the head of two thou- 
| 4 ſand 
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ſand men, to endeayour to excite troubles in the cities, 
which continued to adhere to the Romans, ſeeing 
themſelves, upon the news of the tyrant's death, aban- 
doned by the ſoldiers under their command, returned 
to Syracuſe, where they demanded to be eſcorted in 
ſafety to Hannibal, having no longer any buſineſs in 
Sicily after the death of him, to whom they had been 
ſent by that general. The Syracuſans were not ſorry 
to part with thoſe two ſtrangers, who were of a tur- 
bulent factious diſpoſition, and well experienced in mi- 
litary affairs. There is in moſt affairs a deciſive mo- 
ment, which never returns after having been once let 
flip. The negligence in aſſigning the time for their 

departure, gave them opportunity to inſinuate them- 

ſelves into the favour of the ſoldiers who eſleemed 
them upon account of their abilities, and to give 
them a diſguſt for the ſenate, and the better inclined 
part of the citizens, By 


o 


Andranadorus, whoſe wife's ambition would never 
let him reſt, and who, till then, had covered his de- 
ſigns with ſmooth diſſimulation, believing it a proper 
time for diſcloſing them, conſpired with Themiſtus, 
Gelon's ſon-in-law, to ſeize the ſovereignty. He 
communicated his views to a comedian named Ariſton, 
from whom he kept nothing ſecret, That profeſſion 
was not at all diſhonourable among the Greeks, and 
was exerciſed by perſons of no ignoble condition, 
Ariſton, believing it his duty, as it really was, to ſa- 
crifice his friend to his country, diſcovered the con- 
ſpiracy. Andranadorus and Fhemiſtus were imme- 
ciately killed by order of the other magiſtrates, as they 
entered the ſenate. The people roſe, and threatned 
to revenge their deaths; but were deterred from it, 
by the fight of the dead bodies of the two conſpirators, 
Which were thrown out of the ſenate- houſe. They 
were then informed of their pernicious deſigns ; to 
which all the misfortunes of Sicily were aſcribed, ra- 
ther than to the wickedneſs of Hieronymus, who be- 
ing only a youth, had acted entirely by their counſels, 
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They inſinuated, that his guardians and tutors had 
reigned in his name: That they ought to have been 
cut off before Hieronymus, or at leaſt with him: 
That impunity had carried them on to commit new 
crimes, and to aſpire to the tyranny : That not being 
able to ſucceed in their deſign by force, they had em- 
ployed diſſimulation and perfidy : That neicher fa- 
yours and honours had been capable to overcome the 
wicked diſpoſition of Andranadorus ; nor the electing, 
him one of the ſupreme magiſtrates amongſt the deli- 
verers of their country, him, who was the declared 
enemy of liberty: That as to the reſt, they had been 
inſpired with their ambition of reigning by the princeſies 
of the blood royal, whom they had married, the one 
Hiero's, the other Gelon's, daughter. 
At thoſe words the whole aſſembly cried out, that 
not one of them ought to be ſuffered to live, and that 
it was neceſſary to extirpate entirely the race of the 
tyrants, without any reſerve or exception. * Such is 
the nature of the multitude. It either abjectly aban- 
dons itſelf to ſlavery, or lords it witlt inſolence. But 
with regard to liberty, Which holds the mean betwixt 
thoſe extremes, it neither knows how to be without it, 
or to uſe it; and has always too many flatterers 
ready to enter into its paſſions, enflame its rage, and 
hurry it on to exceſſive violences, and the moſt inhu- 
man cruelties, to which it is but too much inclined of 
itſelf; as was the caſe at this time. At the requeſt of 
the magiſtrates, which was almoſt ſooner acceptecl 
than propoſed, they decreed, that the royal family 
| ſhould be entirely deſtroyed. 
Demarata Hiero's, and Harmonia Gelon's daughter, 
the firſt married to Andranadorus, and the other to 
Themiſtus, were killed firſt. From thence they went 
to the houſe of Heraclea, wife of Zoippus; who hav- 
* Hzc natura multitudinis eſt; fant irarem indulgentes min'fti, 
aut ſervit humiliter, aut ſuperbe qui avidos atque intemperante, 
dominatur: libertatem, quæ me- plebeiorum ad mos ad ſanguinem 
dia eſt, nec ſpernere medic, nee & cedes irtitent. Liv. 
habere ſciunt. Et non ferme de- 
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ing been ſent on an embaſſy to Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
remained there in voluntary baniſhment, to avoid be- 
ing witneſs of the miſeries of his country. Having 
been apprized, that they were coming to her, that 
unfortunate princeſs had taken refuge with her two 
daughters in the moſt remote part of her houſe, near 
her houſhold gods. When the aſſaſſines arrived there, 


with her hair looſe and diſordered, her face bathed in 


tears, and in a condition moſt proper to excite com- 
paſſion, ſne conjured them, in a faultering voice inter- 
rupted with ſighs, in the name of Hiero her father, 


and Gelon her brother, Not to involve an innocent 


&« princeſs in the guilt and misfortunes of Hieronymus. 
« She repreſented to them, that her huſband's baniſh- 


% ment had been to her the ſole fruit of that reign : 
„That not having had any ſhare in the fortunes and 


« defigns of her ſiſter Demarata, ſhe ought to have 
« none in her puniſhment. Beſides, what was there 
© to fear either from her, in the forlorn condition and 
c almoſt widowhood to which ſhe was reduced, or 
« from her daughters, unhappy orphans, without cre- 
« dit or ſupport ? That if the royal family were be- 

« come ſo odious to Syracuſe, that it could not bear 
4e the ſight of them, they might be baniſhed to Alex- 
« andria, the wife to her huſband, the daughters to 


their father,” When ſhe ſaw them inflexible to 
her remonſtrances, forgetting herſelf, ſhe implored 


them at leaſt to ſave the lives of the princeſſes her 
daughters, both of an age to inſpire the moſt inveterate 
and furious of enemies with compaſſion : but her diſ- 
courſe made no impreſſion upon the minds of thoſe 
barbarians, Having torn her in a manner from the 
arms of her houſhold gods, they ſtabbed her to death 
in the ſight of her two daughters, and ſoon after cut 
their throats, already ſtained, and covered with the 
blood of their mother. What was flill more deplora- 
ble in their deſtiny was, that immediately after their 
deaths, an order ot the people's came for ſparing their 
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From compaſſion, the people in a moment proceed- 
ed to rage and fury againſt thoſe, who had been ſo 
haſty in the execution, and had not left them time for 
reflection or repentance. They demanded that ma- 
giſtrates ſhould be nominated in the room of Andrana- 
dorus and T hemiſtus. They were a long time in ſuſ- 
pence upon this choice, At length, ſomebody in the 
crowd of the people happened to name Epicydes, ano- 
ther immediately mentioned Hippocrates. Thoſe two 
perſons were demanded with ſo much ardor by the 
multitude, which conſiſted of citizens and ſoldiers, that 
the ſenate could not prevent their being created. 
The new magiſtrates did not immediately diſcover 
the delign they had, of reinſtating Syracuſe in the in- 
tereſts of Hannibal. But they had ſeen with pain the 
meaſures, which had been taken before they were in 
office. For immediately after the re-eſtabiiſhment of 
liberty, ambaſſadors had been ſent to Appius, to pro- 
poſe renewing the alliance, broken by Hieronymus. 
He had referred them to Marcellus, who was lately 
arrived in Sicily, with an authority ſuperior to his own. 
Marcellus, in his turn, ſent deputies to the magiſtrates 
of Sy racuſe, to treat of peace. 

Upon arriving there they found the ſlate of affairs 
much altered. Hippocrates and Epicydes, at firſt by 
ſecret practices, and afterwards by open complaints, 
had inſpired every body with great averſion for the 
Romans; giving out, that deſigns were formed for 
putting Syracuſe into their hands, The behaviour of 
Appius, who had approached the entrance of the port 
with his fleet, to encourage the party in the Roman 
intereſt, ſtrengthened thoſe ſuſpicions and accuſations 
ſo much, that the people ran tumultuouſly to preveat 
the Romans from landing, in. caſe they ſhould have 
that deſign. 2 

In this trouble and confuſion it was thought proper 
to ſummon the aſſembly of the people. Opinions dit- 
tered very much in it; and the heat of debates giving 
reaſon to fear ſome ſedition, Apollonides, one « f the 

| princi- 
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principal ſenators, made a diſcourſe very ſuitable to 
the conjuncture. He intimated, that never city 
*© was nearer its deſtruction or preſervation than Sy- 
e racuſe actually was at that time: That if they 
© all with unanimous conſent ſhould join either the 
© Romans or Carthaginians, their condition would 
ebe happy: That if they were divided, the war 
* would neither be more warm nor more dangerous be- 
© tween the Romans and Carthaginians, than be- 
«© tween the Syracufans themſelves againſt each other, 
as both parties muſt neceffarily have within the 
«© circumference of their own walls, their own troops, 
s armies, and generals: That it was therefore abſo- 
5 lutely requiſite to make their agreement and union 
*© amongſt themſelves their ſole care and application; 
and that to know which of the two alliances was 
to be preferred, was not now the moſt important 
, gueſtion : That for the reſt, the authority of Hie- 
ro, in his opinion, ovght to carry it againſt that of 
Hieronymus; and that the amity of the Romans, 
s Happily experienced for ſiſty years together, ſeemed 
5 preterable to that of the Carthaginians, upon which 
„they could not much rely for the prefent, and with 
< which they had as little reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
regard to the paſt. He added a laſt motive of no 
mean force, which was, that in declaring againſt 
$* the Romans, they would have the war immediate- 
«© 1y upon their hands; whereas, on the fide of Car- 
e thage, the danger was more remote.” 
The leſs paſſionate this diſcourſe appeared, the more 
effect it had, Tt induced them to deſire the opinion of 
the ſeveral bodies of the ſtate ; and the principal offi- 
cets of the troops, as well natives as foreigners, were 
Tequeſted to confer together. The affair was long dif- 
culled with great warmth. At length, as it appeared 
that there was no preſent means for ſupporting the war 
againſt the Romans, a peace with them was reſolved, 
aud ambaſſadors ſent to conclude it. 


Some 
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Some days after this reſolution had been taken, the 
Leontines ſent to demand aid of Syracuſe, for the de- 
fence of their frontiers. This deputation ſeemed to 
come very ſeaſonably for diſcharging the city of a tur- 
bulent unruly multitude, and removing their no leſs 
dangerous leaders. Four thouſand men were ordered 
to march under the command of Hippocrates, of 
whom they were glad to be rid, and who was not 
ſorry himſelf for the occaſion they gave him to em- 
broil affairs. For he no ſooner arrived upon the fron- 
tier of the Roman province, than he plundered it, and 
cut in pieces a body of troops ſent by Appius to its 
defence. Marcellus complained to the Syracuſans of 
this act of hoſtility, and demanded, that this ſtranger 
ſhould be baniſhed from Sicily with his brother Epi- 
cydes ; who having repaired about the ſame time to 
Leontium, had-endeavoured to embroil the inhabitants 
with the people of Syracuſe, by exhorting them to 
reſume their liberty as well as the Syracuſans, The 
city of the Leontines was dependant on Syracuſe ; but 
pretended at this time to throw off the yoke, and to 
act independently of the Syracuſans, as an entirely 
free city. Hence, when the Syracuſans ſent to com- 
plain of the hoſtilities committed againſt the Romans, 
afid to demand the expulſion of the two Carthaginian 
brothers, the Leontines replied, that they had not em- 
powered the Syracuſans to make peace for them with 
the Romans, 3A 

The deputies of Syracuſe related to Marcellus this 
anſwer from the Leontines, who were no longer at 
the diſpoſal of their city, and left him at liberty to 
declare war againſt them, without any infraction of 
the treaty made with them, He marched immediately 
to Leontium, and made himfelf maſter of it at the firft 
attack, Hippocrates and Epicydes fled. All the de- 
ſerters found in the place, to the number of two thou- 
land, were put to the ſword ; but as ſoon as the city 
was taken, all the Leontines and other foldiers were 


ſpared, and even every thing taken from them was 
5 reſtored, 
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reſtored, except what was loſt in the firſt tumult of a 
| 1 4 by ſtorm. 1 25 212 | | 
Eight thouſand troops, ſent by the magiſtrates of 
Syracuſe to the aid of Marcellus, met a man on their 
march, who gave them a falſe account of what had 
paſſed at the taking of Leontium ; exaggerating with 
artful malice the cruelty of the Romans, who, he 
falſly affirmed, had put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 
as well as the troops ſent thither by the Syracuſans. . 
This / artful falſhood, which they ſwallowed with- 
out ſuſpicion, inſpired them with compaſſion for their 
companions. They expreſſed their indignation by 
their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, who were 
before well known to theſe troops, appeared at the 
very inſtant of this trouble and tumult, and put them 
ſelves under their protection, not having any other 
reſource. They were received with joy and acclama- 
tions. The report ſoon reached the rear of the army, 
where the commanders Dinomenes and Sofis were. 
When they were informed of the cauſe of the tumult, 
they advanced haſtily, blamed the ſoldiers for having 
received Hippocrates and Epicydes, the enemies of their 
country, and gave orders for their being ſeized and 
bound. The ſoldiers oppoſed this with great menaces ; 
and the two generals ſent expreſſes to Syracuſe, to in- 
form the ſenate of what had paſſed. 7 3 
The army however continued its march towards 
Megara, and upon the way met a courier prepared by 
Hippocrates, who was charged with a letter, which 
ſeemed to be written by the magiſtrates of. Syracuſe to 
Marcellus. They praiſed him for the ſlaughter he 
had made at Leontium, and exhorted him to treat 
all the mercenary ſoldiers in the ſame manner, in or- 
der that Syracuſe might at length be reſtored to its li- 
berty. I he reading of this forged letter enraged the 
mercenaries, of whom this body of troops was almoſt 
entirely compoſed. They were for falling upon the 
ſew. Sy racuſans amongſt them, but were prevented 
from that violence by Hippocrates and Epicydes — 
15 N from 
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from the motives of pity or humanity, but that they 
might not entirely loſe their hopes of re- entering Sy- 
racuſe. They ſent a man thither, whom they had 
gained by bribes, who related the ſtorming of Leon- 
tium conformably to the firſt account, Thoſe re- 
ports were favourably received by the multitude, who 
cried out, that the gates ſhould be ſhut againſt the 
Romans. Hippocrates and Epicydes arrived about the 
fame time before the city, which they entered, partly 
by force, and partly by the intelligence they had 
within it. They killed the magiſtrates, and took 
poſſeſſion of the city. The next day the ſlaves were 
ſet at liberty, the priſoners made free, and Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes elected into the higheſt offices, 
in a tumultuous aſſembly. Syracuſe, in this manner, 
after a ſhort irradiation of liberty, ſunk again into its. 
former ſlavery. | ay 


SecT. II. The conſul Marcellus beſieges Syracuſe. The 
conſiderable loſſes of men and ſbips, occaſioned by the 
dreadful machines of Archimedes, oblige Marcellus to 
change the fiege into a blackade, He takes the city at 
length by means of his intelligence within it. Death 


of Archimedes, killed by a feldier wha did not knaw 


m 
(6) AF FAIRS being in this ſtate, Marcellus 
thought proper to quit the country of the Leon- 
tines, and advance towards Syracuſe. When he was 
near it, he ſent deputies to let the inhabitants know, 
that he came to reſtore liberty to the Syracuſans, and 
not with intent to make war upon them. They were 
not permitted to enter the city. Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes went out to meet them; and having heard their 
propoſals, replied haughtily, that if the Romans in- 
tended to beſiege their city, they ſhould ſoon be made 
ſenſible of the difference -between attacking Syracuſe 


s) A. M. 3709. Ant. J. C. 214. Liv. I. 24. n. 33, 34. Plut. 
in Marcel, p. 305, 307. Poly b. I. 8. p. 515-518, - 


and 
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and attacking Leontium. Marcellus therefore deter- 
mined to beſiege the place by ſea and land *: by land, 
on the ſide of Hexapyla ; and by fea, on that of the 
quarter Achradina, the walls of which were waſhed 
by the waves. ed 6b 8 
Hle gave Appius the command of the land- forces, and 
reſerved that of the fleet to himſelf. It conſiſted of 
ſixty galleys of five benches of oars, which were full 
of ſoldiers armed with bows, flings, and darts, to 
ſcour the walls. There were a great number of 
other veſſels, laden with all forts of machines, uſed in 


attacking places, 


The Romans carrying on their attacks at two diffe- 
rent places, Syracuſe was in great conſternation, and 
apprehended, that nothing could oppoſe fo terrible a 
power, and ſuch mighty efforts. And it had indeed 
been impoſſible to have reſiſted them, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a ſingle man, whoſe wonderful induſtry 
was every thing to the Syracuſans : this was Archi- 
medes. He had taken care to ſupply the walls with 
all things neceſſary to a good defence, As ſoon as his 


machines began to play on the Jand-fide, they diſ- | 


charged upon the infantry all forts of darts, and 
ſtones of enormous weight, which flew with ſo much 
noiſe, force, and rapidity, that nothing could oppoſe 
- their ſhock. T hey beat down and daſhed to pieces all 
before them, and occaſioned a terrible diforder in the 
ranks of the beſieger s. 

Marcellus ſucceeded no better on the fide of the ſea. 
Archimedes had diſpoſed his machines in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to throw darts to any diſtance, Though the 
- enemy lay far from the city, he reached them with his 
larger and more forcible baliſtæ and catapultæ. When 


they overſhot their mark, he had ſmaller, propor- 


tioned to the diſtance: which put the Romans into 
ſuch confuſion, as made them incapable of attempting 
any thing, —. 
® The deſcription of Syracuſe may be ſeen in Vol, III. | 
This 
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This was not the greateſt danger. Archimedes had 
placed lofty and ſtrong machines behind the walls, 
which ſuddenly letting fall vaſt beams, with immenſe 
weight at the end of them upon the ſhips, ſunk them 
to the bottom. Beſides this, he cauſed an iron grap- 
ple to be let out by a chain; the perſon who guided 
the machine, having catched hold of the head of a ſhip 
with this hook, by the means of a weight let down 
within the walls, it was lifted up,-and ſet upon its 
ſtern, and held ſo for ſome time; then by letting go 
the chain, either by a wheel or a pulley, it was let fall 
again with its —__ weight either on its head or fide, 
and often entirely ſunk, At other times the machines 
dragging the ſhip towards the ſhore by cordage and 
hooks, after having made it whirl about a great while, 
daſhed it to. pieces againſt the points of the rocks, 
which projected under the walls, and thereby deſtroyed 
all within it. Galleys, frequently ſeized and ſuſpend- 
ed in the air, were whirled about with rapidity, ex- 
hibiting a dreadful fight to the. ſpectators, after which 
they were let fall into the ſea, and ſunk to the bottom, 
with all that were in them. | 

Marcellus had prepared, at great expence, machines 
called Sambucæ, from their reſemblance to a muſical 
inſtrument of that name. He appointed eight galleys - 
of five benches for that uſe, ſrom which the oars were 
removed, from half on the right, and from the other 
half on the left ſide, Theſe were joined together, 
two and two, on the ſides without oars. This ma- 
chine conſiſted of a ladder of the breadth of four feet, 
which when erect was of equal height with the walls. 
It was laid at length upon the ſides of two galleys joined 
together, and extended conſiderably beyond their 
beaks; upon the maſts of theſe veſſels were affixed 
cords and pullies. When it was to work, the cords 


7 were made faſt to the extremity of the machine, and 


men upon the poop drew it up by the help of the pul- 
lies; others at the head aſſiſted in raiſing it with 
8 leavers, The galleys afterwards being thruſt forward 
Y * | | to 
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to the foot of the walls, the machines were applied to 
them. The bridge of the Sambuca was then let down, 


(no doubt after the manner of a drawbridge) upon 


which the beſiegers paſſed to the walls of the place 


* 


beſieged. | 


This machine had not the expected effect. Whilſt 
it was at a conſiderable diſtance from the walls, Ar- 


chimedes diſcharged a vaſt ſtone upon it that weighed 


ten * quintals, then a ſecond, and immediately after 


a third ; all which ſtriking againſt it with dreadful 
force and noiſe, beat down and broke its ſupports, 


and gave the galleys upon which it ſtood ſuch a ſhock, 


that they parted from each other. 

Marcellus, almoſt diſcouraged, and at a loſs what 
to do, retired as faſt as poſſible with his galleys, and 
ſent orders to his land- forces to do the ſame. He 
called alſo a council of war, in which it was reſolved 
the next day before ſun-riſe, to endeavour to approach 
the walls, They were in hopes, by this means, to 
ſhelter themſelves from the machines, which, for 
want of a diſtance proportioned to their force, would 
be rendered ineffectual. DL 


But Archimedes had provided againſt ail contin- 


gencies. He had prepared machines long before, as 
we have already obſerved, that carried to all diſtances 
a proportionate quantity of darts, and ends of beams, 
which being very ſhort required leſs time for preparing 


them, and in conſequence were more frequently diſ- 


charged. He had beſides made ſmall chaſms or loop- 
holes in the walls at little diſtances, where he had 
placed * ſcorpions, which not carrying far, wounded 


thoſe who approached, without being perceived but 


by that effect. 


When the Romans, according to their deſign, had 


gained the foot of the walls, and thought themſelves 


® The Quintal which the Greeks Þ+ The ſcorpions evere machines 
called Ta4)avror, was of ſeveral in the nature of croſs-bows, which 
kinds. The leaſt weighed an bundred the antients uſed in diſcharging 
end twenty-five pounds : the largeſt darts and flones, | 
more than twelve hundred, 


very 
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very well covered, they found themſelves expoſed ei- 
ther to an infinity of darts, or overwhelmed with 
ſtones, which fell directly upon their heads 3 there 
being no part of the wall which did not continually 
pour that mortal hail upon them. This obliged them 
to retire, But they were no ſooner removed, than a 
new diſcharge of darts overtook them in their retreat; 
ſo that they loſt great numbers of men, and almoſt 
all their galleys were diſabled or beat to pieces, with=- 
out being able to revenge their loſs in the leaſt upon 
their enemies. For Archimedes had planted moſt of 
his machines in ſecurity behind the walls: and the Ro- 
mans, ſays Plutarch, repulſed by an infinity of 
wounds, without ſeeing the place or hand from which 
they came, ſeemed to fight in reality with the gods. 
Mareellus, though at a loſs what to do, and not. 
knowing how to oppoſe the machines of Archimedes, 
could not, however, forbear pleaſantries upon them. 
«© Shall we perſiſt, ſaid he to his workmen and en- 
6 gineers, in making war with this Briareus of a ge- 
«© ometrician, who treats my galleys and ſambucas fo 
&« rudely ? He infinitely exceeds the fabled giants with 
«© their hundred hands, in his perpetual and ſurpriz- 
ing diſcharges upon us.“ Marcellus had reaſon for 
referring to Archimedes only. For the Syracuſans 


were really no more than members of the engines and 


machines of that great geometrician, Who was himſelf 
the ſoul of all their powers and operations. All other 
arms were unemployed, for the city at that time made 
uſe of none, either defenſive or oftenſive, but thoſe of 
Archimedes. | | 
| Marcellus at length perceiving the Romans ſo much 
intimidated, that if they ſaw upon the walls only a 
ſmall cord, or the leaff piece of wood, they would 
immediately fly, crying out, that Archimedes was 
going to diſcharge ſome dreadful machine upon them; 
he renounced his hopes of being able to make a breach 
in the place, gave over his attacks, and turned the 
ſiege into a blockade, The Romans conceived, they 

| bad 
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had no other reſource than to reduce the great number 


of people in the city by famine, in cutting off all pro- 


viſions that might be brouglit to them either by ſea or 
land. During the eight months in which they be- 
ſieged the city, there were ho kind of ſtratagems 
which they did not invent, nor any actions of valour 
left untried, almoſt to the aſſault, which they never 
dared to attempt more. So much force, upon ſome 


occaſions, have a ſingle man, and a ſingle ſcience, 
when rightly applied. Deprive Syracuſe of only one 
old man, the great ſtrength of the Roman arms muſt 


inevitably take the city; his ſole preſence arreſts and 
diſconcerts all their deſigns. 

We here ſee, which I cannot repeat too often, how 
much intereſt princes have in protecting arts, favouring 


the learned, encouraging academies of ſcience by ho- 


nourable diſtinctions and actual rewards, which never 


ruin or impoveriſh a ſtate. I ſay nothing in this place | 


-of the birth and nobility of Archimedes ; he was not 
- indebted to them for the happineſs of his genius, and 
profound knowledge: I conſider him only as a learned 
man, and an excellent geometrician. Wh 


had Syracuſe ſuftained, if to have ſaved a ſmall ex- 


pence and penſion, ſuch a man had been abandoned to 


ination and obſcurity ! Hiero was far from ſuch a 
conduct. He knew all the value of our geometrician ; 


and it is no vulgar merit in a prince to underſtand that I 


of other men. He placed it in honour; he made it 
uſeful; and did not ſtay, till occaſion or neceſſity ob- 
liged him to do ſo : which would have been too late. 
By a wiſe foreſight, the true charaQter of a great prince 


and a great miniſter, in the very * arms of peace he 
provided all that was nece for ſupporting a ſiege, 
and making war with ſucceſs ; though at that tine 
there was no appearance of any thing to be apprehend- + 


ed from the Romans, with whom Syracuſe was allied 


In pace, ut ſapiens, aptarit idonea bello. Horat. 
And wiſe in peace prepared the arms of war, 


be a loſs | 


in 
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in the ſtricteſt manner. Hence were ſeen to ariſe 
in an inftant as out of the earth, an incredible number 
of machines of every kind and ſize, the very ſight of 
which were ſufficient to ſtrike armies with terror and 
confuſion. | | 

There is, amongſt theſe machines, of which we 
can ſcarce conceive the effects, what might tempt us 


to call their reality in queſtion, if it were allowable to 


doubt the evidence of writers, ſuch, for inſtance, as 


Polybius, an almoſt cotemporary author, who treated 


facts entirely recent, and ſuch as were well known to 
all the world, But how can we refuſe our conſent to 
the united authority of Greek and Roman hiſtorians, 
in regard to circumſtances, of which whole armies 
were witnefles, in experiencing the effects, and which 


had fo great influence in the events of the war? What 


paſſed in this ſiege of Syracuſe, ſhews how high the 
antients had carried their genius and art in beſieging 
and ſupporting ſieges. Our artillery, which ſo per- 
fectly imitates thunder, has not more effect than the 
engines of Archimedes, if they have ſo much. 

A burning-glaſs is ſpoken of, by the means of 
which Archimedes is ſaid to have burnt part of the 
Roman fleet. That muſt have been an extraordina 
invention ; but as no antient author mentions it, 1t 
is no doubt a modern tradition without any foundation, 
Burning-glaſſes were known to antiquity, but not of 
that kind, which indeed ſeem impracticable. | 

(t) After Marcellus had reſolved to confine himſelf 
to the blockade of Syracuſe, he left Appius before the 
place with two thirds of the army, advanced with the 
other into the iſland, and brought over ſome cities to 
the Roman intereſt. 1 | 

At the ſame time Himilcon, general of the Cartha- 
ginians, arrived in Sicily with a great army, in hopes 


of reconquering it, and expelling the Romans. 


Hippocrates left e with ten thouſand foot 
and five hundred horſe to join him, and carry on the 
n (5 A. M. 3791. Ant. J. C. 213. Liv. l, 24. n. 352 36. | 
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war in concert againſt Marcellus. Epicydes remain- 


ed in the city, to command there during the block - 


ade. | | | 
The fleets of the two ſtates appeared at the ſame 


time on the coaſt of Sicily ; but that of the Cartha- 
ginians ſeeing itſelf weaker than the other, was afraid 


to venture a battle, and ſoon failed back for Carthage. 


Marcellus had continued eight months before Syra- 
cuſe with Appius, according to Polybius, when the 


year of his conſulſhip expired. Livy places the ex- 


pedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and his victory over 
Hippocrates in this year, which muſt have been the 
ſecond year of the ſiege. And indeed Livy has given 
us no account of this ſecond year, becauſe he had aſ- 
cribed to the firſt what paſſed in the ſecond. For it is 
highly improbable, that nothing memorable happened 
in it. This is the conjecture of Mr. Crevier, pro- 
feſſor of rhetoric in the college of Beauvais, who has 
lately publiſhed a new edition of Livy, with remarks, 
with which I am convinced the public will be well 


pleaſed. The firſt volume of this work appeared ſome | 
months ago, in the front of which there is a long pre- 


face well worth reading. 


Marcellus therefore employed a great part of the 
ſecond year of the ſiege in ſeveral expeditions in Sicily. 
In his return from Agrigentum, upon which he had 
made an ineffectual attempt, he came up with the 
army of Hippocrates, which he defeated, and killed 
above eight thouſand men. This advantage kept 
thoſe in their duty, who had entertained thoughts of 
going over to the Carthaginians. After the gaining 
of this victory he returned againſt Syracuſe, and hav- 
ing diſmiſſed Appius for Rome, who went thither 
to demand the conſulfhip, he put Criſpinus into his 


(4) In the beginning of the third campaign, Marcel- | 
lus, almoſt abſolutely deſpairing of being able to take | 
s * M. 3792. Ant. J. C. 212. Liv. 1, 25. U. 23, 31. Plut. 
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Syracuſe, either by force, becauſe Archimedes conti- 


nually oppoſed him with invincible obſtacles, or fa- 


mine, as the Carthaginian fleet, which was returned 
more numerous than before, eaſily threw in convoys, 
deliberated whether he ſhould continue before Syra- 
cuſe to puſh the ſiege, or turn his endeavours againſt 
Agrigentum, But before he came to a final determi- 
nation, he thought it proper to try whether he could 
not make himſelf maſter of Syracuſe by ſome ſecret 
intelligence. There were many Syracuſans in his 


camp, who had taken refuge there in the beginning 
of the troubles. A ſlave of one of theſe ſecretly car- 


ried on an intrigue, in which fourſcore of the princi- 
pal perſons of the city engaged, who came in compa- 
nies to conſult with him in his camp, concealed in 
barks under the nets of fiſhermen. The conſpiracy 
was upon the point of taking effect, when a perſon 


named Attalus, in reſentment for not having been 


admitted into it, diſcovered the whole to Epicydes, 


who put all the conſpirators to death. 


This enterprize having miſcarried in this manner, 
Marcellus found himſelf in new difficulties. Nothing 
employed his thoughts but the grief and ſhame of 
raiſing a ſiege, after having conſumed ſo much time, 
and ſuſtained the loſs of ſo many men and ſhips in it. 
An accident ſupplied him with a reſource, and gave 


new life to his hopes. Some Roman veſſels had taken 


one Damippus, whom Epicydes had ſent to negotiate 


with Philip king of Macedon, The Syracuſans ex- 


preſſed a great deſire to ranſom this man, and Mar- 


cellus was not averſe to it. A place near the port 


Trogilus was agreed on for the conferences con:erning 


the ranſom of the priſoner. As the deputies went thi- 
ther ſeveral times, it came into a Roman ſoldier's 
thoughts to conſider the wall with attention. After 


having counted the ſtones, and examined with his eye 


the meaſure of each of them, upon a calculation of the 


height of the wall, he found it to be much lower than 


it was believed, and concluded, that with ladders of a 


I | moderate 
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moderate ſize it might be eaſily ſcaled. Without loſs 
of time he related the whole to Marcellus. The ge- 


neral is not always the only wiſe man in an army: a 
private ſoldier may ſometimes furniſh him with impor- 


tant hints. Marcellus did not neglect this advice, 


and aſſured himſelf of its reality with his own eyes. 
Having cauſed ladders to be prepared, he took the op- 


portunity of a feſtival, that the Sy racuſans celebrated 


for three days in honour of Diana, during which the 


inhabitants gave themſelves up entirely to rejoicing and 
good cheer. At the time of night when he conceived 


that the Syracuſans, after their debauch, began to 


grow drowſy and fall aſleep, he made a thouſand 


choſen troops, in profound ſilence, advance with their 


ladders to the wall. When the firſt got to the top 
without noiſe or tumult, the others followed, encou- 


raged by the boldneſs and ſucceſs. of their leaders. 
Theſe: thouſand ſoldiers, taking the advantage of the 
enempy's ſtillneſs, who were either drunk or aſleep, 
ſoon ſcaled the wall. Having thrown down the gate 
of Hexapylum, they took poſſeſſion of the quarter 
of the city called Epipolis, 


It was then no longer time to deceive, but terrify, 


the enemy. The Syracuſans, awakened by the noiſe, | 
began to rouze, and to prepare for action. Marcel- 
lus made all his trumpets ſound together, which ſo | 
frightened and alarmed them, that all the inhabitants 
fled, believing every quarter of the city in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the enemy. The ſtrongeſt and beſt part, 
however, called Achradina, was not yet taken, be- 
cauſe ſeparated by its walls from the reſt of the city. 


Marcellus at day-break entered * Villanova, or the 


new city, by the quarter called Tycha. Epicydes, Y 

having immediately drawn up ſome troops, which he 
had in the Iſle adjoining to Achradina, marched a- 
gainſt Marcellus: but finding him ſtronger and bet- 


* The new city, cr Neapolis, latter ' times bad been taken into 


20083 called Epipoliz, and in the the city and ſurrounded with walls. 
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ter attended than he expected, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh, 
he ſhut himſelf up in the quarter Achradina. 

All the captains and officers with Marcellus congra- 
tulated him upon this extraordinary ſucceſs. For him- 
ſelf, when he had conſidered from an eminence the 
loftines, beauty, and extent of that city, he is ſaid 
to have ſhed tears, and to have deplored the unhappy 
condition it was upon the point of experiencing. He 
called to mind the two powerful Athenian fleets which 
had been ſunk before this city, and the two numerous 
armies cut in pieces, with the illuſtrious generals who 
commanded them : the many wars ſuſtained with ſo 
much valour againſt the Carthaginians : the many fa- 
mous tyrants and potent kings, Hiero particularly, 
whoſe memory was ſtill recent, who had ſignalized 
himſelf by ſo many royal virtues, and ſtill more, by 
the important ſervices he had rendered the Roman 


people, whoſe intereſts had always been as dear to him 


as his ewn. Moved by that reflection, he believed it 
incumbent upon him, before he attacked Achradina, 
to ſend to the beſieged, to exhort them to ſurrender 


voluntarily, and prevent the ruin of their city. His 


temonſtrances and exhortations had no effect. 

To prevent interruption by his rear, he then at⸗ 
tacked a fort called Euryalus, which lay at the bottom 
of the new town, and commanded the whole country 


on the land-ſide, After having carried it, he turned 


all his efforts againſt Achradina. 
During theſe tranſactions, Hippocrates and Himil- 
con arrived. The firſt with the Sicilians having placed 


and fortified his camp near the great gate, and given 


the ſignal to thoſe who were in- poſſeſſion of Achra- 
dina, attacked the old camp of the Romans, in which 
Criſpinus commanded : Epicydes at the ſame time 
made a ſalley upon the poſts of Marcellus. Neither of 
theſe enterprizes was ſucceſsful. Hippocrates was i- 


gorouſly repulſed by Criſpinus, who purſued him as 


far as his entrenchments, and Marcellus obliged Epi- 
1 7 to ſhut himſelf up in Achradina, 
Tok. X. D As 
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As it was then autumn, there happened a plague, 
which killed great numbers in the city, and ſtill more 


in the Roman and Carthaginian camps. The diftem- 
per was not exceſſive at firſt, and proceeded only from 


the bad air and ſeaſon. But aſterwards the communi- 
cation with the infected, and even the care taken 
of them, diſperſed the contagion ; from whence it 
happened, that ſome, neglected and abſolutely aban- 
coned, died of the violence of the malady, and o- 
thers received help, which became fatal to thoſe who 
brought it. Death, and the fight of ſuch as were 
buried, continually preſented a mournful object to the 
eyes of the living. Nothing was heard night and 
day but groans and laments. At length, the being 
accuſtomed to the evil had hardened their hearts to ſuch 
a degree, and ſo far extinguiſhed all ſenſe of compaſ- 
ſion in them, that they not only ceaſed to grieve for 
the dead, but left them without interment. Nothing 
was to be ſeen every where but dead bodies, expoſed to 
the view of thoſe who expected the ſame fate. The 
Carthaginians ſuffered much more from it than the 
cthers. As they had no place to retire to, they almoſt 
all periſhed with their generals Hippocrates and Himil- 
con. Marcellus, from the breaking out of the diſeaſe, 
had brought t.is ſoldiers into the city, where the roofs 
and ſhade was of great relief to them ; he loſt, how- 
ever, no inconſiderable number of men. 

Bomilcar, notwithſtanding, who commanded the 
Carthaginian fleet, and had made a ſecond voyage to 


Carthage to bring back a new ſupply, returned with 


an hundred and thirty ſhips, and ſeven hundred tranſ- 
ports. He was prevented by contrary winds frem 


doubling the cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, who was 
afraid, that if thoſe winds continued, this fleet might 


be diſcouraged and return to Africa, leſt Achradina to 
the care of the generals of the mercenary troops, and 
went to Bomilcar, whom he perſuaded to try the e- 
vent of a naval battle. Marcellus, ſeeing the troops of 


the Sicilians enczeaſe every day, and that if he ſtayed, 
and 
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and ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up in Syracuſe, he 
ſhould be very much preſſed at the ſame time both by 
ſea and land, reſolved, though not ſo ſtrong in ſhips, 
to oppoſe the paſſage of the Carthaginian fleet, As 
ſoon as the high winds abated, Bomilcar ſtood to ſea 
in order to double the cape, But when he ſaw the 
Roman ſhips advance towards him in good order, on 
a ſudden, for what reaſon is not ſaid, he took to flight, 
ſent orders to the tranſports to regain Africa, and re- 
tired to Tarentum. Epicydes, who had been diſap- 
pointed in ſuch great hopes, and was apprehenſive of 
returning into a city already half taken, made fail for 
Agrigentum, rather with deſign to wait the event of 
the ſiege in that place, than to make any new attempt 
from thence. 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, 
that Epicydes had quitted Syracuſe, and the Cartha- 
ginians Sicily, they ſent deputies to Marcellus, aſter 
having ſounded the diſpoſition of the beſieged, to treat 
upon the conditions Syracuſe ſhould ſurrender. It was 
agreed with unanimity enough on both ſides, that what 
had appertained to the kings ſhould appertain to the 
Romans; that the Sicilians ſhould retain all the reſt 
with their laws and liberty. After theſe preliminaries, 
they demanded a conference with thoſe Epicydes had 
charged with the government in his abſence. They 
told them, they had been ſent by the army to Mar- 
cellus and the inhabitants of Syracuſe, in order that 
all the Sicilians, as well within as without the city, 
might have the ſame fate, and that no ſeparate con- 
vention might be made, Having been permitted to 
enter the city, and to confer with their friends and re- 
lations, after having informed them of what they had 
already agreed with Marcellus, and given them aſſu- 
rances, that their lives would be ſafe, they perſuaded 
them to begin by removing the three governors Epicy- 
des had left in his place, which was immediately put 
in execution, 1 


. After 
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After which, having aſſembled the people, they re- 
preſented, That for whatever miſeries they had 


4 ſuffered till then, or ſhould ſuffer from thenceforth, 


% they ought not to accuſe fortune, as it depended up- 
on themſelves alone to put an end to them: That 
<< if the Romans had undertaken the ſiege of Syracuſe, 
„ it was out of affection not enmity to the Syracu- 


«© ſans: That it was not till after they had been ap- 


& prized of the oppreflions they ſuffered from Hip- 


% pocrates and Epicydes, thoſe ambitious agents of 


«© Hannibal, and afterwards of Hieronymus, that 
„ they had taken arms and began the ſiege of the 

« city, not to ruin it, but to deſtroy its tyrants : 
«© That as Hippocrates was dead, Epicydes no longer 
c in Syracuſe, his lieutenants lain, and the Cartha- 
c ginians 3 of Sicily, both by ſea and land, 
& what reaſon could the Romans now have for not 
6c inclining as much to preſerve Syracuſe, as if Hiero, 

cc the ſole example of faith to them, were till alive? 
6 That neither the city nor the inhabitants had any 
<« thing to fear but from themſelves, if they let flip 
cc the occaſion of renewing their amity with the Ro- 
& mans: That they never had ſo favourable an op- 
C portunity as the preſent, when they were juſt deli- 
c, yered from the violent government of their tyrants ; 
« and that the firſt uſe they ought to make of their li- 
6 berty, was to return to their duty.“ 

This diſcourſe was perfectly well received by every 
body. It was however judged proper to create new 
- magiſtrates before the nomination of deputies ; the 
latter of which were choſen out of the former. The 

deputy who ſpoke in their name, and who was in- 


N 


ſtructed ſolely to uſe his utmoſt endeavours that Syra- 


cuſe might not be deſtroyed, addreſſed himſelf to 
Marcellus to this effect: It was not the people of 
«© Syracuſe, who firſt broke the alliance, and declared 
«© war againſt you, but Hieronymus, leſs criminal 
ce ſtill to Rome than to his country: and afterwards, 


«© when the peace was reſtored by his death, it was 
| | ol | 6 not | 
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not any Syracuſan that infringed it, but the ty- 
rant's inſtruments, Hippocrates and Epicydes. They 
were the enemies who have made war againſt you, 
after having made us ſlaves, either by violence, or 
fraud and perfidy; and it cannot be. ſaid that we 
have had any times of liberty that have not alſo 
been times of peace with you. At preſent, as ſoon 
as we are become maſters of our ſelves by the death 
of thoſe, who held Sicily in ſubjection, we come 
the very inſtant to deliver up to you our arms, our 
perſons, our walls, and our city, determined not 
to refuſe any conditions you ſhall think fit to im- 
poſe.” For the reſt, continued he, addrefling 


himſelf always to Marcellus, your intereſt is as 


+. 
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much concerned as ours, The gods have granted 
you the glory of having taken the fineſt and 'moſt 
illuſtrious city poſſeſſed by the Greeks. All we 
have ever atchieved of memorable either by ſea or 
land, augments and adorns your triumph. Fame 
is not a ſufficiently faithful chronicler to make 
known the greatneſs and ſtrength of the city you 
have taken; poſterity can only judge of them by 
its own eyes. It is neceſſary that we ſhould ſhew to 
all travellers, from whatever part of the univerſe 
they come, ſometimes the trophies we have obtain- 
ed from the Athenians and Carthaginians, and 
ſometimes thoſe you have acquired from us; and 
that Syracuſe, thus placed for ever under the pro- 
tection of Marcellus, may be a laſting, an eternal 
monument of the valour and clemency of him, 
who took and preſerved it. It is unjuſt that the 
remembrance of Hieronymus ſhould haye more 
weight with you than that of Hiero. The latter 
was much longer your friend than the former your 
enemy. Permit me to ſay, you have experienced 
the amity of Hiero: but the ſenſeleſs enterprizes 


oiF Hieronymus have fallen ſolely upon his own 
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The difficulty was not to obtain what they de- 
manded from Marcellus, but to preſerve tranquillity 
and union amongſt thoſe in the city. The deſerters, 
convinced that they ſhould be delivered up to the Ro- 
mans, inſpired the foreign ſoldiers with the ſame fear. 
| Both the one and the other having therefore taken 

arms, whilſt the deputies were {till in the camp of 
Marcellus, they began, by cutting the throats of the 
magiſtrates newly elected ; and diſperſing themſelves 
on all ſides, they put all to the ſword they met, and 
plundered whatever fell in their way. That they 
might not be without leaders they appointed ſix of- 
ficers, three to command in Achradina, and three in 
the iſle, The tumult being at length appeaſed, the 
foreign troops were informed from all hands, it was 
concluded with the Romans, that their cauſe ſhould 
be entirely diſtin from that of the deſerters. At the 
ſame inftant, the deputies ſent to Marcellus arrived, 
who fully undeceived them. 

Amongſt thoſe who commanded in Syracuſe, there 
was a Spaniard named Mericus: him means was 
f.und to corrupt, He gave up the gatc near the foun- 
tain Arethuſa to ſoldiers, ſent by Marcellus in the 
night to' take poſſeſſion of it. At day-break, the 
next morning, Marcellus made a falſe attack at A- 
chradina, to draw all the forces of the citadel, and the 
ile adjoining to it, to that fide, and to facilitate the 
throwing ſome troops into the iſle, which would, be 
unguarded by ſome veſſels he had prepared. Every 
thing ſucceeded according to his plan. The ſoldiers, 
whom thoſe veſſels had landed in the iſle, finding al- 
moſt all the poſts abandoned, and the gates by which 
the garriſon of the citadel] had marched out againſt 

Marcellus ſtill open, they took poſſeſhon of them af- 
ter a flight encounter, Marcellus having received ad- 
vice that he was maſter of the iſle, and of part of 
Achradina, and that Mericus, with the body under 
his command, had joined his troops, ordered à retreat 
to be ſounded, that the treaſures of the kings might 

pot 
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not be plundered. They did not riſe ſo high in their 
amount as was imagined, | 


The deſerters having eſcaped, a paſſage being ex- 


preſsly left open for them, the Syracuſans opened all 
their gates to Marcellus, and ſent deputies to him 
with inſtructions to demand nothing further from him, 
than the preſervation of the lives of themſelves and 
their children. Marcellus having afſembled his coun— 
cil, and ſome Syracuſans who were in his camp, gave 
his anſwer to the deputies in their preſence : ** That 


cc 
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Hiero, for fifty years, had not done the Roman 
people more good, than thoſe who had been maſters 
of Syracuſe ſome years paſt, had intended to do 
them harm; but that their il|-will had ſallen upon 
their own heads, and they had puniſhed themſelves 
for their violation of treaties in a more ſevere man- 
the Romans could have dcelired : 
That he had beſieged Sy racuſe during three 


e years, not that the Roman people might reduce it 
into flavery, but to prevent the chieis of the revok- 


cc 
cc 


ers from continuing it under oppreſſion: That he 


had undergone many fatigues and dangers in lo long 


„ a ſiege; but that he thought .he had made himſelt 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ample amends by the glory of having taken that 
city, and the ſatisfaction of having ſaved it from the 
entire ruin it ſeemed to deſerve.” After having 


placed a guard upon the treaſury, and ſafe- guards in 
the houſes of the Syracuſans, who had withdrawn 1n- 
to his camp, he abandoned the city to be plundered 
by the troops. 
were pillaged in Syracuſe at this time, exceeded all that 
could have been expected at the taking of Carthage itſelf. 


— 


It is reported, that the riches, which 


An unhappy accident interrupted the joy of Mar- 


cellus, and gave him a very ſenſible affliction. 
chimedes, at the time when all things were in this 
confuſion at Syracuſe, ſhut up in his cloſet like a man 
of another world, who had no regard for what paſted 
in this, was intent upon the ſtudy of ſome geometrical 
figure, and not only his eyes but the whole faculti 
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of his ſoul were ſo engaged in this contemplation, that 


he had neither heard the tumult of the Romans, uni- 


verſally buſy in plundering, nor the report of the city's 
being taken. A ſoldier on a ſudden comes in upon 
him, and bids him foilow him to Marcellus. Archi- 
meldes deſired him to ſtay a moment, till he had ſolved 


his problem, and finiſhed the demonſtration of it. 
The ſoldier, who regarded neither his problem nor de- 


monſtration, enraged at this delay, drew his ſword 


and killed him. Marcellus was exceedingly afflicted, 


when he heard the news of his death. Not being able 


to reſtore him to life, of which he would have been 
very glad, he applied himſelf to honour his memory 


to the utmoſt of his power. He made a diligent ſearch 
after all his relations, treated them with great diſtinc- 


tion, and granted them peculiar privileges. As for 


Archimedes, he cauſed his funeral to be celebrated in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, and erected him a monu- 
ment amongſt the great perſons who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt at Syracuſe, b | 


ART: Gi B 2 
Sect. I. Tomb of Archimedes diſcovered by Cicero. 


relations and ſriends to put no other epitaph on 
his tomb, after his death, but a cylinder circumſcribed 
by a ſphere ; that is to ſay, a globe or ſpherical figure 
and to ſet down at the bottom the relation thoſe two 
ſolids, the containing and the contained, have to each 
other. He might have filled up the baſes of the co- 
lumns of his tomb with relievos, whereon the whole 
hiſtory of the ſiege of Syracuſe might have been carved, 
and himſelf appeared like another Jupiter thunder- 
ing upon the Romans, But he fet an infinitely 
higher value upon a diſcovery, a geometrical demon- 


ſtration, than upon all the ſo much celebrated machines 


of his invention. Hence he choſe rather to do him- 
ſelf honour with poſterity, by the diſcovery he * 
| : | made 


ARCHIMEDES, by his will, had defired his 
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made of the relation of a ſphere to a cylinder of the 
ſame baſe and height; which is as two to three, 

The Syracuſans, who had been in former times fo 
fond of the ſciences, did not long retain the eſteem 
and gratitude they owed a man, who had done ſo 
much honour to their city. Leſs than a hundred and 
forty years after, Archimedes was ſo perfectly forgot 
by his citizens, notwithſtanding the great ſervices he 
had done them, that they denied his having been bu- 
ried at Syracuſe, It is from Cicero we have this cir- 
cumſtance. 

(a) At the time he was queſtor in Sicily, his curio- 
ſity induced him to make a ſearch after the tomb of 
Archimedes; a curioſity that became a man of Cice- 
ro's genius, and which merits the imitation of all who 
travel, The Syracuſans aſſured him, that his ſearch 
would be to no purpoſe, and that there was no ſuch 
monument amongſt them. Cicero pitied their igno- 
rance, which only ſerved to increaſe his deſire of mak- 
ing that diſcovery, At length, after ſeveral fruitleſs 
attempts he perceived, without the gate of the city 
facing Agrigentum, amongſt a great number of 
tombs in that place, a pillar almoſt entirely covered 
with thorns and brambles, through which he could 
_ diſcern the figure of a ſphere and cylinder, "Thoſe, 

who have any taſte for antiquities, may eaſily con. 
ceive the joy of Cicero upon this occaſion. He cried 
out, * that he found what he had loated for. The 
place was immediately ordered to be cleared, when 
they ſaw the inſcription ſtill legible, though part of 
the lines were obliterated by time. + So that, ſays 
Cicero, in concluding his account, the greateſt city of 
Greece, and the moſt flouriſhing of old in the ſtudies 
of ſcience, would not have known the treaſure it poſ- 
ſeſſed, if a man, born in a country it conſidered almoſt 


(a) Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. 5. n. 64, 66. 


25 "Eupnace in verb. Archim. ma, ſui ci vis unius acutiſſimi mo- 
+ Ita nobiliſſima Græciæ civi- numentum ignoraſſet, niſi ab ho- 

tas, quondam vero etiam doctiſſi- mine Arpinate didiciſſet. SO 
| IF ; 
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as barbarous, had not diſcovered for it the tomb of 


its citizens, ſo highly diſtinguiſhed by force and pene- 
tration of mind, 
We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this cu- 


rious and elegant account: but we cannot eafily par- 


don him the contemptuous manner in which he ſpeaks 
at firſt of Archimedes. It is in the beginning, where 


intending to compare the unhappy life of Dionyfius the 
tyrant with the felicity of one paſſed in ſober virtue, 


and abounding with wiſdom, he ſays * : I will not 
« compare the lives of a Plato or an Architas, per- 


< ſons of conſummate learning and wiſdom, with 


e that of Dionyſius, the moſt horrid, the moſt mi- 
cc ſerable, and the moſt deteſtable that can be ima- 


40 gined. I ſhall have recourſe to a man of his own 


city, A LITTLE OBSCURE PERSON, who lived 
« many years after him. I ſhall produce him from 
his f duſt, and bring him upon the ſtage with his 
<« rule and compaſſes in his hand.” Not to mention 
the birth of Archimedes, whoſe greatneſs was of a 
different claſs, the greateſt geometrician of antiquity, 
whoſe ſublime diſcoveries have in all ages been the 
admiration of the Learned, ſhould Cicero have treated 
this man as little and obſcure as a common artificer, 
employed in making machines; unleſs it be, perhaps, 
becaute the Romans, with whom a taſte for geometry 


and ſuch ſpeculative ſciences never gained much 


ground, eſteemed nothing great but what related to 
government and policy, | 


Orabunt caufas melius, ccelique- meatus 
Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 


VIRGIL, En. 6. 


Non ergo jam cum hujus vita, LEM Hou un cION EN à pulvere 
qua tetrius, miſerius, deteſtabilius & radio excitabo, qui multis annis 
excogitare nihil poſſum, Platonis poſt fuit, Archimedem. 
aut Architæ vitam comparabo, + He means the duſt ot by 
dottcrum hominum & plane ſapi- geometricians. 
entum. Ex eadem vibe Hun I- 


Let 
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Let others better mold the running maſs 
Of metals, and infirm the breathing braſs, 5 
And ſoften into fleſh a marble face ; 

Plead better at the bar, deſcribe the skies, 

And when the ſtars deſcend and when they riſe; 
But, Rome, tis thine alone with awful fuway 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; 

Diſpoſing peace and war, thy own majeſtick way. 


- DRYDEN. 


(3) This is the Abbe Fraguier's reflection in the 
2 diſſertation he has left us upon this paſſage of 
icero. on | 


Sec, II. Summary of the hiſtory of Syracuſe. 
THE iſland of Sicily, with the greateſt part of 


1 Italy, extending between the two ſeas, compoſed: 
what was called Grzcia major, in oppoſition to 
Greece properly ſo called, which had peopled all thoſe 
countries by its colonies. | 

Syracuſe was the moſt conſiderable city of Sicily, 
and one of the moſt powerful of all Greece. (c) It was 
founded by Achitas the Corinthian, in the third year 
of the xviith Olympiad. 

The two firſt ages of its hiſtory are very obſcure, 
and therefore we are filent upon them. (4) It does 
not begin to be known till after the reign of Gelon, 
and furniſhes in the ſeque] many great events, for the 
ſpace of more than two hundred years. During all 
that time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of ſlavery 
under the tyrants, and liberty under a popular govern- 
ment; till Syracuſe is at length ſubjected to the Ro- 
mans, and makes part of their empire. 

I have treated all theſe events, except the laſt, in 
the order of time. But as they are cut into different 
ſections, and diſperſed in different books, we thought 

() Memoirs of the academy of inſcriptions, Vol. Il, 

l) A. M. 3295. (4) A. M. 3520. — 
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proper to unite them here in one point of view, that 
their ſeries and connection might be the more evident, 
from their being ſhewn together and in general, and the 
places pointed out, where they are treated with due extent, 

(e) GeLon. The Carthaginians, in concert with 
Xerxes, having attacked the Greeks who inhabited 
Sicily, whilſt that prince was employed in making an 
irruption into Greece; Gelon, who had made himſelf 
maſter of Syracuſe, obtained a celebrated victory over 
the Carthaginians, the very day of the battle of Ther- 
mopylæ. Amilcar, their general, was killed in this 
battle. Hiſtorians ſpeak differently of his death, which 
has occaſioned my falling into a contradiction. For 
on one ſide I ſuppoſe with * Diodorus Siculus, that 
he was killed by the Sicilians in the battle ; and on 


the other I ſay after Herodotus, that to avoid the 


ſhame of ſurviving his defeat, he threw himſelf 1n- 
to the pile, in which he had facrificed human vic- 
tims. | | 
Y) Gelon, upon returning from his victory, re- 
paired to the aſſembly without arms or guards, to give 
the people an account of his conduct. He was choſen 
king unanimouſly. He reigned five or fix years 
folely employed in the truly royal care of making his 
people happy. Vol. I. p. 154, &c. Vol. III. 
p. 292, &c. 
(g) HIERO I. Hiero, the eldeſt of Gelon's bro- 


thers, ſucceeded him. The beginning of his reigg 


was worthy of great praiſe. . Simonides and Pindar 
celebrated him in emulation of each other. The lat- 
ter part of it did not anſwer the former. He reigned 
eleven years, Vol, III. p. 299, &c. 


(5) TarAsIBULUs. Thrafibulus his brother ſuc- | 


ceeded him. He rendered himſelf odious to all his 
ſubjects, by his vices and cruelty. They expelled him 
ſe A. M. 35 A. M. . . M. : 
„ (f) e (es) A 8 3532 

* In the biftory of the Carthaginians, 
15 the 
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the throne and city, after a reign of one year. Vol, 
III. p. 305. 1 
| Times of liberty. 

(i) After his expulſion, Syracuſe and all Sicily en- 
joyed their liberty for the ſpace of almoſt ſixty years. 


An annual feſtival was inſtituted to celebrate the 
day upon which their liberty was re-eſtabliſhed, 


| Syracuſe attacked by the Athenians. 


(e) During this interval, the Athenians, animated 
| the warm exhortations of Alcibiades, turned their 

arms againſt Syracuſe ; this was in the ſixth year of 
the Peloponneſian war. How fatal the event of this 
war was to the Athenians, may be ſeen, Vol. III. p. 


433, &c. 


(1) Dronys1vs the elder. The reign of this prince 
is famous for its length of thirty-eight years ; and 
ſtill more, for the extraordinary events with which it 
was attended. Vol. I. p. 158, &c. Vol. V. p. 108, 
&c. | | 
(m) n the younger. Dionyſius, ſon of the 
elder Dionyfius, ſucceeded him. He contracts a par- 
ticular intimacy with Plato, and has frequent conver- 
fations with him ; who comes to his court at the re- 
queſt of Dion, the near relation of Dionyſius. He did 
not long improve from the wiſe precepts of that philo- 
ſopher, and ſoon abandoned himſelf to all the vices 
and exceſſes which attend tyranny, | 

(n) Beſieged by Dion, he eſcapes from Sicily, and 
retires into Italy. 

(o) Dion's excellent qualities. He is aſſaſſinated in 
his own houſe by Callippus. ts | 

(p) Thirteen months after the death of Dion, Hip- 

parinus, brother of Dionyſus the younger, expels Cak 


li) A. M. 3544 () A. M. 3588. (/) A. M. 3598. 
(m) A. M. 3632. (2) A. M. 3644. (% A. M. 3646. 
(, A. M. 3647. | * 6 | 

| lippus, 
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lippus, and eſtabliſhes himſelf in Syracuſe. During 
the two years of his reign, Sicily is agitated by great 


commotions. 
(2) Dionyſius the younger taking advantage of thoſe 


troubles, reaſcends the throne ten years after having 


quitted it, 
(r) At laſt, reduced by Timoleon, he retires to 
Corinth. Vol. I. p. 166, &c. Vol. V. p. 155. 


Times of Liberjy. 
(s) Timoleon reſtores liberty to Syracuſe, He paſ- 


ſes the reſt of his life there in a glorious retirement, 
beloved and honoured by all the citizens and 2 888 
Vol. V. p. 206, &c. 

This interval of liberty was of no long duration. 

(t) AGATHOCLEs. Agathocles, in a ſhort time, 
makes himſelf ty rant of Sy racuſe. 172, 


&c. 


He commits unparallelled cruekies. 

Fe forms one of the boldeſt deſigns related in hiſ- 
tory ; carries the war into Africa ; makes himſelf 
maſter of the ſtrongeſt places, and ravages the whole 
country. 

After various events he periſhes miſerably. He 
. reigned about twenty-eight years. 


Times of Liberty. 


(a Syracuſe took new life again for ſome time, 
and caſted with joy the ſweets of liberty. 
But ſhe ſuffered much from the Carthaginians, who 
diſturbed her tranquillity by continual wars. 
She called in Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid ſuc- 
_ ceſs of his arms at firſt, gave him great hopes, which 
2 vaniſhed. Pyrrhus, by a ſudden retreat, plunged 
77 into new misfortunes, Vol. I. p. 182, 
. p. 235, &c. - 
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HIERO II. They were not happy and in tran- 
quillity till the reign of Hiero II, which was very 
long, and almoſt always pacific. 

HitRonyYMUs. He ſcarce reigned one year. His 
death was followed with great troubles, and the taking 
of Syracuſe by Marcellus. 

After that period, what paſſed in Sicily to its total 
reduction is little remarkable. There were ſtill ſome 
remains of war fomented in it by the partiſans of ty- 
Tranny, and the Carthaginians who ſupported them: 
but thoſe wars had no conſequence, and Rome was 
ſoon abſolute miſtreſs of all Sicily. Half the iſland 
had been a Roman province from the treaty which 
put an end to the firſt Punic war. By that treaty 
Sicily was divided into two parts ; the one continued 
in the poſſeſſion of the Romans, and the other under 
the government of Hiero ; which laſt part, after the 
ſurrender of Syracuſe, fell alſo into their hands, 


SecT. III. Reflections upon the government and cha- 
rater of the Syracuſans, and upon Archimedes. 


B * the taking of Syracuſe all Sicily became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire: but it was not 
treated as the Spaniards and Carthaginians were after- 
wards, upon whom a certain tribute was impoſed as 
the reward of the victory, and puniſhment of the 
vanquiſhed : quaſi victoriæ præmium, ac pœna belli. 
Sicily, in ſubmitting to the * Roman people, retained 
all her antient rights and cuſtoms, and obeyed them 
upon the ſame conditions ſhe had obeyed her kings. 
And ſhe certainly well deſerved that privilege and di- 
ſtinction. Þ+ She was the firſt of all the foreign nations 
E that 
tiam fidemque populi R. applicuit: 


prima omnium, id quod ornamen- 
tum imperii eſt, provincia eſt ap- 


Siciliæ civitates fic in amici- 
tiam recepimus, ut eodem jure 
eſſent, quo fuiſſent; eadem con- 


ditione populo R. parerent, qua 
ſuis antea paruiſſent. Cic. ibid. 
1 Omnium nationum extera- 


rum princeps Sicilia ſe ad amici - 


pellata: prima docuit majores no- 


ſtros, quam præclarum eſſet exte- 


ris gentibus imperare Itaque ma- 
joribus noſtris in Africam ex hae 
provincia 


o 
— — 


and affection for the Romans. 
wards a kind of paſs for their troops into Africa; and 
would not ſo eaſily have reduced the formidable 

power of the Carthaginians, if Sicily had not ſerved it 
as a magazine, abounding with proviſions, and a ſecure 
retreat for their fleets. Hence after the taking and ruin 
of Carthage, Scipio Africanus thought himſelf ob- 
liged to adorn the cities of Sicily with a great number 
of excellent paintings and curious ſtatues ; in order 
that a people, who were ſo highly ſatisfied with the 
ſucceſs of the Roman arms, might be ſenſible of its 
effects, and retain illuſtrious monuments of their victo- 


ries amongſt them. 


Sicily would have been happy in being governed by 
the Romans, if they had always given her ſuch ma- 
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that had entered into alliance and amity with the Ro- 
mans; the firſt conqueſt their arms had the glory to 
make out of Italy; and the firſt country that had gi- 
ven them the grateful experience of commanding a 
foreign people. The greateſt part of the Sicilian ci- 
ties had expreſſed an unexampled attachment, fidelity 


giſtrates as Cicero, knowing like him in the obliga- 
tions of his functions, and like him, intent upon the 
due diſcharge of it. It is highly pleaſing to hear him 


explain himſelf upon this ſubject; which he does in 


his defence of Sicily againſt Verres. 


After having invoked the gods as witneſſes of the 


ſincerity of what he is going to expoſe, he ſays : In 


« all * the employments with which the Roman peo- 


provincia gradus imperii factus eſt. 
Neque enim tam facile opes — ooh 
thaginis tantz concidiſſent, niſi il - 
Jud, & rei frumentariæ ſubſidium, 
& "receptaculum claſhbus noftris 

teret. Quare P. Africanus, 
Carthagine deleta, Siculorum ur- 


bes ſignis monumentiſque pulcher- 


rimis exornavit; ut, quos victo- 
ria populi R. lætari arbitrabatur, 
apud eos monumenta victoriæ plu- 


6 ple 


rima collocaret. Cic. Verr. 3. 
n. 2, 3. 

* Odii immortales— Ita mihi 
meam voluntatem ſpemque reli- 
quz vitz veſtra populique R. exiſti- 
matio comprobet, ut ego quos ad- 
huc mihi magiſtratus populus. R. 


mandavit, fic eos accepi, ut me 


omnium officiorum obſtringi reli- 
gione arbitrarer. Ita quæſtor ſum 


factus, ut mihi honorem illum 


non 


The iſland was after- 
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& ple have honoured me to this day, I have ever 
te thought myſelf obliged by the moſt ſacred ties of 
&« religion, worthily to diſcharge the duties of them. 
«© When I was made quzſtor, I looked upon that dig- 
« nity not as a gratuity conferred upon me for my par- 
« ticular uſe, but as a depoſite confided to my vigi- 
ce lance and fidelity. When I was afterwards ſent to 
« act in that office, I thought all eyes were turned 
«© upon me, and that my perſon and adminiſtration 
« were in a manner exhibited as a ſpectacle to the 
c view of all the world; and in this thought I not 
« only denied myſelf all pleaſures of an extraordinary 
& kind, but even thoſe which are authorized by na- 
te ture and neceſſity. I am now intended for Ædile. 
&« call the gods to witnefs, that how honourable ſoe- 
c yer this dignity ſeems to me, I have too juſt a ſenſe 
« of its weight, not to have more ſollicitude and dif- 
« quiet, than joy and pleaſure from it; ſo much I de- 
C4 Tre to make it appear, that it was not beſtowed up- 
« on me by chance, or the neceſſity of being filled 
“ up; but confided deſervedly by the choice and diſ- 
« cernment of my country.“ | 
All the Roman governors were far from being of 
this character ; and Sicily, above all other provinces, 
experienced, as * Cicero ſome lines after reproaches 
Verres, 


non tam datum quam creditum 
ac commiſſum putarem. Sic eb- 


tinui quæſturam in provincia, ut 


omnium oculos in me unum 
conjectos arbitrarer : ut me quæ- 
ſturamque meam quaſi in aliquo 


orbis terræ theatro verſari exiſti- 


marem; ut omnia ſemper, quæ 
j videntur efſe, non modo 
is extraordinariis cupiditatibus, 
ſed etiam ipfi nature ac neceſ- 
fitati denegarem. Nunc ſum de- 
ſignatus ædilis Ita mihi 


deos omnes propitios eſſe velim, 


ut, tametſi mihi jucundiſſimus eſt 


honos populi, tamen nequaquam 
tantum capio voluptatis, quantum 
ſollicitudinis & laboris, ut hæc 
ipſa ædilitas, non quia neceſſe fu- 
it alicui candidato data, ſed quia 
fic oportuerit rectè collocata, & 
judicio populi digno in loco poſita 
eſſe videatur. Cic. Verr. 7. n. 

35 17 
* Nunquam tibi venit in men- 
tem, non tibi idcirco faſces & ſecu- 
res, & tantam imperii vim, tan- 
tamque ornamentorum omnium 
dignitatem datam; ut earum rerum 
vi & auctoritate omnia repagula 
e juris, 
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Verres, that they were almoſt all of them like fo 


many tyrants, who believed themſelves only attended 
by the faſces and axes, and inveſted with the autho- 


rity of the Roman empire, to exerciſe in their pro- 


vince an open robbery of the public with impunity, 


and to break through all the barriers of juſtice ard 


ſhame in ſuch a manner, that no man's eſtate, life, 


houſe, or even honour, were ſafe from their vio- 


lence. 


pear like a theatre, on which many different and ſur- 
prizing ſcenes have been exhibited ; or rather like a 
ſea, ſometimes calm and untroubled, but oftner vio- 
iently agitated by winds and ſtorms, always ready to 
overwhelm it entirely. We have ſeen, in no other re- 
public, ſuch ſudden, frequent, violent, and various 


revolutions : Sometimes enſlaved by the moſt cruel. 


tyrants, at others under the government of the wiſeſt 
kings ; ſometimes abandoned to the capricious will of 
a populace, without either government or reſtriction ; 


ſometimes perfectly docile and ſubmiſſive to the autho- 


rity of law, and the empire of reaſon, it paſſed alter- 
nately from the moſt inſupportable ſlavery to the moſt 
grateful liberty, from a kind of convulſions and fran- 


tic emotions, to a wiſe, peaceable, and regular con- 


duct. The reader will eaſily call to mind, on the one 
ſide, Dionyſius the father and ſon, Agathocles, and 
Hierony mus, whoſe cruelties made them the objects 
of the public hatred and deteſtation; on the other, 


Selon, Dion, Timoleon, the two Hieros, antient 
and modern, univerſally beloved and revered by the 


18 To what are ſuch oppoſite extremes and viciſſitudes 


ſo contrary to be attributed? Undoubtedly, I think, the 
juris, pudoris, & officii perfringe- fopts, nullius pudicitia munita, 


res ; ut omnium bona prædam tu - contra tuam cupiditatem & audaci- 

am duceres ; nullius res tuta, nul- am poſſet eſſe, Ibid, n. 39. 

lus domus clauſa, nullius vita | | FE 
8 levity 


Syracuſe, from all we have ſeen of it, ought to ap- 
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levity and inconſtancy of the Syracuſans, which was 
their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, had a great ſhare in 
them: but what I am convinced conduced the moſt 
to them, was the very form of their government, com- 
pounded of the ariſtocratic and democratic, that is to 
ſay, divided between the ſenate or elders, and the peo- 
ple. As there was no counterpoiſe in Syracuſe to ſup- 
port a right balance between thoſe two bodies, when 
authority inclined either to the one ſide or the other, 
the government preſently changed either into a violent 
and cruel tyranny, or an unbridled liberty, without 
order or regulation, The ſudden confuſion at ſuch 
times of all orders of the ſtate, made the way to the 
ſovereign power eaſy to the moſt ambitious of the citi- 
rens: To attract the affection of their country, and 
ſoften the yoke to their fellow-citizens, ſome exerciſed 
that power with lenity, wiſdom, equity, and popular 
behaviour; and others, by nature leſs virtuouſly in- 
clined, carried it to the laſt exceſs of the moſt abſo- 
lute and cruel deſpotiſm, under pretext of ſupporting 
_ themſelves againſt the attempts of their citizens, who, 
jealous of their liberty, thought every means for the 
recovery of it legitimate and laudable. 0 

There were beſides other reaſons, that rendered the 
government of Syracuſe difficult, and thereby made 
way for the frequent changes it underwent. That 
city did not forget the ſignal victories it had obtained 
againſt the formidable power of Africa, and that it 
had carried its victorious arms and terror even to the 
walls of Carthage; and that not once only, as aſter- 
wards againſt the Athenians, but during ſeveral ages. 
The high idea its fleets and numerous troops ſuggeſted 
of its maritime power, at the time of the irruption of 
the Perſians into Greece, occaſioned its pretending to 
equal Athens in that reſpect, or at leaſt to divide the 
empire of the ſea with that ſtate. 

Beſides which, riches, the natural effect of com- 
merce, had rendered the Syracuſans proud, * 
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nec totam libertatem. Tacit. Hit. þ I, e. 16. a 
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and imperious, and at the ſame time had plunged 


them into a ſloth and luxury, that inſpired them with 
a a diſguſt for all fatigue and application. They gene- 


rally abandoned themſelves blindly to their orators, 
who had acquired an abſolute aſcendant over them. In 
order to make them obey, it was neceſſary either to 
flatter or reproach them. 

They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, 
and good nature; and yet when influenced by the ſedi- 
tious diſcourſes of the orators, they would proceed to 
exceſſive violence and cruelties, which they immedi- 


ately after repented. 


When they were left to themſelves, their liberty, 
which at that time knew no bounds, ſoon degenerated 
into caprice, fury, violence, and I might ſay even 
phrenzy. On the contrary, when they were ſubject- 
ed to the yoke, they became baſe, timorous, ſubmiſ- 
five, and creeping like ſlaves. But as this condition 
was violent, and directly contrary to the character and 
diſpoſition of the Greek nation born and nurtured in 
liberty, the ſenſe of which was not wholly extin- 


guiſhed in them, and only lulled aſleep; they waked 


from time to time from their lethargy, broke their 
chains, and made uſe of them, if I may be admitted 
to uſe the expreſſion, to beat down and deſtroy the 
unjuſt maſters who had impoſed them. ; 
With a ſmall attention to the whole ſeries of the 
hiſtory of the Syracuſans, it may eaſily be perceived, 
( as Galba afterwards ſaid of the Romans) that “ they 
were equally incapable of bearing either entire liberty 
or entire ſervitude. So that the ability and policy of 


_ thoſe who governed them, conſiſted in keeping the 


people to a wiſe medium between thoſe two extremes, 


by ſeeming to leave them an entire freedom in their 


reſolutions, and reſerving only to themſelves the care 


* Imperaturus es hominibus, qui nec totam ſervitutem pati poſſunt, 


of 
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of explaining the utility, and facilitating the execu · 


tion of good meaſures. And in this the magiſtrates 
and kings we have ſpoken were wonderfull ! — 
under whoſe government the Syracuſans alway enjo 

ed peace and tranquillity, were obedient to their 
princes, and perfectly ſubmiflive to the laws. And 
this induces me to conclude, that the revolutions of 
Syracuſe were leſs the effect of the people's levity, 
than the fault of thoſe that governed them, who had 


not the art of managing their paſſions, and engaging 


their affection, which is properly the ſcience of kings, 
and of all who command others. 
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the firſt includes the hiſtory of Mithridates 


T HIS book contains two articles, of which 
king of Pontus, and the ſecond the reigns of 


Ptolemy Auletes, and the famous Cleopatra, with 


Which ends the hiſtory of the Greeks, 
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Mithridates; from the year of the world 3880, to the 
FAT 3943» = 
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HIS article includes the ſpace of ſixty years, 
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Sect. I. Mithridates, at twelve years old, aſcends 


the throne of Pontus. He _ Cappadocia and 
Bithynia, having firſt expelled their kings. The Ro- 
mans re-eſtabliſh them. He cauſes all the Romans 
in Afia minor to be put to the ſword in one day. 
Firft war of the Romans with Mithridates, who had 
made himſelf maſter of Aſia minor, and Greece, 
where he had taken Athens. Sylla is charged with 
this war. Fe beſieges and retakes Athens. He gains 
three great battles againſt the generals of Mithrida- 
tes, He grants that prince peace in the fourth year 

the war. Library of Athens, in which were the 
works of Ariſtotle. Sylla cauſes it to be carried to 


4 Ithridates, king of Pontus, whoſe hiſtory we 
are now beginning, and who rendered himſelf 

ſo famous by the war he ſupported, during almoſt 
thirty years, againſt the Romans, was firnamed Eu- 
pator. He deſcended from a houſe, which had gi- 
ven a long ſucceſſion of kings to the kingdom of 


Pontus. The firſt, according to ſome hiſtorians, was 


Artabaſus, one of the ſeven princes that ſlew the 
Magi, and ſet the crown of Perſia upon the head of 
Darius Hy ſtaſpes, who rewarded him with the king- 
dom of Pontus. But beſides that we do not find the 
name of Artabaſus amongſt thoſe Perſians, many 
reaſons induce us to believe, that the prince of whom 
we ſpeak, was the ſon of Darius, the ſame who is 
called Artabarzanes, who was competitor with Xerxes 
for the throne of Perſia, and was made king of 
Pontus either by his father or his brother, to conſole 
him for the preference given to Xerxes, His poſte- 
rity enjoyed that kingdom during ſeventeen generati- 
ons. Mithridates Eupator, of whom we ſhall treat in 
this place, was the ſixteenth from him, 


He 
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(x) He was but twelve years of age when he be- 
gan to reign, His father, before his death, had ap- 
pointed him his ſucceſſor, and had given him his mo- 
ther for guardian, who was to govern jointly with 
him. (5) He began his reign by putting his mother 
and brother to death; and the ſequel anſwered but 
too well to ſuch a beginning of it. (2) Nothing is 
ſaid of the firſt years of his reign, except that one of 
the Roman generals, whom he had corrupted with 
money, having ſurrendered, and put him into poſſeſ- 
ſion of Phrygia, it was ſoon after taken from him by 
the Romans, which gave birth to his enmity for 
them. 
(a) Ariarathes king of Cappadocia being dead, 
Mithridates cauſed the two ſons he had left behind 
him to be put to death, though their mother Laodice 
was his own ſiſter, and placed one of his own ſons, 
at that time very young, upon the throne, giving 
him the name of Ariarathes, and appointing Gordius 
his guardian and regent. Nicomedes king of Bithynia, 
who apprehended this increaſe of power would put 
Mithridates into a condition to poſſeſs himſelf alſo of 
his dominions in time, thought proper to ſet up a cer- 
tain young man (who ſeemed very fit for ſuch a part) 
as a third fon of Ariarathes. He engaged Laodice, 
whom he had eſpouſed after the death of her firſt huſ- 
band, to acknowledge him as ſuch, and ſent her to 
Rome, to aſſiſt and ſupport by her preſence the claim 
of this pretended ſon, whom he carried thither along 
with her. The cauſe being brought before the ſenate, 
. both parties were condemned and a decree paſſed, 
by which the Cappadocians were declared free. But 
they ſaid they could not be without a king. The 
ſenate permitted them to chuſe whom they thought 
fit. T ww elected Ariobarzanes, a nobleman of their 
nation. Sylla, upon his quitting the office of prætor, 
(y) Memnon in Excerptis 
(a) A. M. 


(x) A. M. 3880. Ant. J. C. 124. 
Photi, c. 32. (x) Appian, in Mithrid, p. 177, 178. 
3973. Ant. J. C. 91. 
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was charged with the commiſſion of eſtabliſhing him 
upon the throne. That was the pretext for this ex- 
pedition ; but the real motive of it was, to check the 


enterprizes of Mithridates, whoſe power daily aug- 
menting gave umbrage to the Romans. 


(2) Sylla 
executed his commiſſion the following year; and after 
having defeated a great number of Cappadocians, and 
a much greater of Armenians, who came to their aid, 
he expelled Gordius, with the pretended Ariarathes, 
and ſet Ariobarzanes in his place, - 
Whilſt Sylla was encamped upon the banks of the 
Euphrates, a Parthian, named Orobaſus, arrived at 


his camp from king Arſaces *, to demand the alliance 


and amity of the Romans. Sylla, receiving him at his 


audience, cauſed three ſeats to be placed in his tent, 


one for Ariobarzanes, who was preſent, another for 
Qrobaſus, and that in the midſt for himſelf. The 
Parthian king afterwards, offended at his deputy, for 
having acquieſced in this inftance of the Roman pride, 
cauſed him to be put to death. This is the firſt time 
the Parthians had any commerce with the Romans. 
Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppoſe the 
eſtabliſhment of Ariobarzanes ; but diſſembling the 


mortification that conduct of the Romans gave him, 
he reſolved to take an opportunity of being revenged 


upon them. In the mean while, he applied himſelf 


in cultivating good alliances for the augmentation of 


his ſtrength, and began with Tigranes king of Arme- 
nia, a very powerful prince. (c) Armenia had at 
firſt appertained to the Perſians ; it came under the 


Macedonians afterwards, and upon the death of Alex- 
ander, made part of the kingdom of Syria, 


Under 
Antiochus the Great, two of his generals, Artaxius 
and Zadriadres, with that prince's permiſſion, eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves in this province, of which it is 
(5, A. M. 3914. Art. J. C. go. () Strab, I. 11. 
7. 531, 532. N 
®* This was Mitbridates II. 


p robable 


* phe VVV 
probable they were before governors. - After the de- 
teat of Antiochus they adhered: to the Romans, who 
acknowledged them as kings. They had divided Ar- 
menia into two parts, Tigranes, of whom we now ſpeak, 
deſcended from Artaxius, ' He poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
Armenia, ſubjected ſeveral neighbouring countries by 
his arms, and thereby formed a very powerful king- 
dom. Mithridates gave him his daughter Cleopatra 
in marriage, and engaged him to enter ſo far into 
his project againſt the Romans, that they agreed, 
Mithridates ſhould have the cities and countries 
they ſhould conquer for his ſhare, and Tigranes the 
people, with all the effects capable of being carried 
away. | 0 
(4) Their firſt enterprize and act of hoſtility was 
committed by Tigranes, who deprived Ariobarzanes 
of Cappadocia, of which the Romans had put him 
into poſſeſſion, and re-eſtabliſhed Ariarathes, the ſon 


| 
4 
] 
of Mithridates, in it, Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, c 
f 
] 
T 


happened to die about this time: his eldeſt ſon, 
called alſo Nicomedes, ought naturally to have ſuc- 
ceeded him, and was accordingly proclaimed king. 
But Mithridates ſet up his younger brother Socrates i 
againſt him, who deprived him of the throne by force 
of arms. The two dethroned kings went to Rome, 1 
to implore aid of the ſenate, who decreed their re- eſta- 0 
bliſkment, and ſent Manius Aquilius and M. Altinius / 
to put that decree in execution, f / 
T hey .were both reinſtated. The Romans adviſed n 
them to make irruptions into the lands of Mithridates, ! 
promiſing them their ſupport ; but neither the one Ir 


nor the other darcd to attack ſo powerful a prince ſo in 
near home. At length, however, Nicomedes, at the hi 
joint inſtances of the ambaſſadors, to whom he had ul 
promiſed great ſums for his re- eſtabliſnment, and of n. 
his creditors, Roman citizens ſettled in Aſia, who be 
had lent him very conſiderably for the ſame effects £2 
eould no longer reſiſt their ſallicitations. He made in- ju: 
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curſions upon the lands of Mithridates, ravaged all the 
flat country as far as the city Amaſtris, and returned 
home laden with booty, which he applied in diſcharg- 
ing part of his debts. 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whoſe advice Ni- 
comedes had committed this irruption. He migbt 
eaſily have repulſed him, having a great number of 
good troops on foot: but he did not take the field. 

e was glad to place the wrong on the ſide of the Ro- 
mans, and to have a juſt cauſe for declaring war a- 
gainſt them. He began by making remonſtrances to 


their generals and ambaſſadors. Pelopidas was at the 


head of this embaſſy. He complained of the various 
contraventions of the Romans to the treaty of alliance 
ſubſiſting between them and Mithridates, and in par- 
ticular, of the protection granted by them to Nicome- 
des, His declared enemy. The ambaſſadors of the 
latter replied with complaints on their fide of Mithri- 
dates, The Romans, who were unwilling to declare 


_ themſelves openly at preſent, gare them an anſwer in 


looſe and general terms; that the Roman people had 
no intention that Michridates and Nicomedes ſhouid 
injure each other.. 

Mithridates, who was not ſatisfied with this an- 


Twer, made his troops march immediately into Cappa- 


docia, expelled Ariobarzanes again, and ſet his ſon 
Ariarathes upon the throne, as he had done bofore. 
At the ſame time, he ſent his ambaſſadors to the Ro- 


man generals to make his apology, and to complain of 
them again. Pelopidas declared to them, that his 
maſter was contented the Roman people ſhould judge 
in the affair, and added, that he had already ſent 
his ambaſſadors to Rome, He exhorted them not to 
undertake any thing, till they had received the ſe- 


nate's orders ; nor engage raſhly in a war, that might 
be attended with fatal conſequences. For the reſt, he 


gave them to underſtand, that Mithridates, in caſe 
juſtice were refuſed him, was in a condition to right 
himſelf, The Romans, highly offended at ſo haughty 
| 3 1 
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declaration, made anſwer; that Mithridates had 


mmediately to withdraw his troops from Cappadocia, 
and not continue to diſturb Nicomedes or Ariobarzanes. 


They ordered Pelopidas to quit the camp that mo- 
ment, and not return, unleſs his maſter __ 
The other ambaſſadors were no better receiv 
Rome. 3 

The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman 
generals did not wait till the orders of the ſenate and 
people arrived; which was what Mithridates had de- 
manded. The deſign he had long formed of declaring 
war againſt the Romans, had occaſioned his having 
made many alliances, and engaged many nations in his 
intereſts. Twenty-two languages, of as many dif- 
ferent people, were reckoned amongſt his troops, all 
which Mithridates himſelf ſpoke with facility. His 
army conſiſted of two hundred and fifty thouſand foot, 
and forty thouſand horſe ; without including an hun- 


dred and thirty armed chariots, and a fleet of four 


hundred ſhips. 5 
(e) Before he proceeded to action, he thought it 


neceſſary to prepare his troops for it, and made them 
a * long diſcourſe to animate them againſt the Ro- 


mans. ** He repreſented to them, that there was no 
4% room for examining whether war or peace were to 
<c be preferred; that the Romans, by attacking them 


8 firſt, had ſpared them that enquiry : That their 
4“ Eufineſs was to fight and conquer: That he aſſured 
<c himſelf” of ſucceſs, if the troops perſiſted to at 


de with the ſame valour they had already ſhewn upon 


« ſo many occaſions, and lately againſt the ſame ene- 
<© mies, whom they had put to flight, and cut to pie- 
« ces in Bithynia and Cappadocia : That there could 
* 1 


(le) Juſtin. I. 38. c. 2-7. 


* I have abridged this diſcourſe cimen of that excellent b:iſiorian's 
extremely, which Fuſtin _— ile, and eught to male us wery 
: | 


at length, as it flood in 
Pempeius, of whom be is only the ingi. 


ogus much regret the loſs of his worit- 
epitomiſer, The diſcourſe is @ ſpe» 
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© not be a more favourable opportunity than the pre- 
< ſent, when the Marſi infeſted and ravaged the 
heart itſelf of Italy ; when Rome was torn in pie- 
& ces by civil wars, and an innumerable army of the 
% Cimbri from Germany over-ran all Italy: That 
< the time was come for humbling thoſe proud Re- 
© publicans, who had the ſame view with regard to 


© the royal dignity, and had ſworn to pull down all 


6 the thrones of the univerſe: That for the reſt *, 
© the war his ſoldiers were now entering upon, was 
highly different from that they had ſuſtained with 
5 ſo much valour in the horrid deſarts, and frozen 
regions of Scythia : That he ſhould lead them into 
© the moſt fruitful and temperate country of the world, 
«© abounding with rich and opulent cities, which 


““ ſeemed to offer themſelves an eaſy prey: That Aſia, 


„ abandoned to be devoured by the inſatiable avarice 


©. of the proconſuls, the inexorable cruelty of tax- 


« farmers, and the crying injuſtice of corrupt judges, 
«© had the name of Roman in horror, and impatient] 


„ expected them as her deliverers: That they f 


c lowed him not ſo much to a war, as to aſſured 
« victory and certain ſpoils.” The army anſwered 
this diſcourſe with univerſal ſhouts of joy, and re- 
iterated proteſtations of ſervice and fidelity. 5 

The Romans had formed three armies out of their 
troops in the ſeveral parts of Aſia Minor. The firſt 


was commanded by Caſſius, who had the government 
of the province of Pergamus; the ſecond by Manius 


- © Nunc fe diverſam belli con | — Sectio Peng 
ditionem ingredi. Nam ne this paſſage proper! nifies t 
ecelo Afiz eſſe temperatius aliud, ls of the . of thoſe, 
nec ſolo fertilius, nec urbium mul- vue for default of payment of taxes 
titudine amenius ; magnamque and impoſts,. had their eftates and 
temporis partem, non ut militiam, effect: ſeized on and fold by the 
ſed ut feſtam diem, acturos, bello pablicans, . Calumninæ litium are 
dubium facili magis an uberi — the unjuſt quirks and chicanery, 
tantumque ſe avida expectat Afia, wobich d as pretexts for de- 
ut etiam vocibus vocet : adeo illis priving the rich of their eftates, 
odivm Romanorum incuſfit rapa- either upon account of taxes, or 
citas proconſulum, ſectio publica- under fome other colour, n 
norum, calumniæ litium. Jaſim. | © b 

23 Aquilius; 


Eb... xd.7 + 2. SS 
Aquilius ; the third by Q. Oppius proconſul, in the 
province of Pamphylia, Each of them had fo 


thouſand men, including the cavalry. Beſides theſe 
troops, Nicomedes had fifty thouſand foot, and fix 


thouſand horſe. They began the war, as I have 
already obſerved, without waiting orders from Rome, 


and carried it on with ſo much negligence and ſo little 
conduct, that they were all three defeated on different 
occaſions, and their armies ruined. Aquilius and 
Oppius themſelves were taken priſoners, and treated 
with all kind of inſults. Mithridates, conſiderin 

Aquilius as the principal author of the war, treate 

him with the higheſt indignities. He made him paſs 
in review before the troops, and preſented him as a 


ſight to the people mounted on an afs, obliging him 


to cry out with a loud voice, that he was Manius 
Aquilius. At other times he obliged him to walk on 


foot with his hands faſtened by a chain to a horſe, that 
drew him along. At laſt he made him ſwallow molten 
lead, and put him to death with the moſt exquiſite 

torments. The people of Mitylene had treacherouſſy 


delivered him up to Mithidrates, at a time when he 
was ſiek, and had retired to their city for the recovery 


of his health). 


Michridates, who was deſirous of gaining the 
people's hearts by his reputation for clemency, ſent 
ome'all the Greeks he had taken priſoners, and ſup- 
plied them with proviſions for their journey. That 


inſtanee of his goodneſs and lenity opened the gates 
_ of all the cities to him. The people came out to meet 


him every where with acclamations of joy. They 

ave him exceſſive praiſes, called him the preſerver, 
the father of the people, the deliverer of Aſia, with all 
the other names aſcribed to Bacchus, to which he had 
a juſt title, for he paſſed for the prince of his times, 
(gz) who could driak moſt without being diſordered; 
- (F). Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 461. Athen. I. f. p. 213. Cic. 
Orat. pro Flagco, n. 0. | 1 P71 

(gs) Plut, Sympoſ. I, 1, p. 624. | 
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a quality he valued himſelf upon, and thought much 
to his honour. | : 
The fruits of his firſt victories were the conqueſt of 
all Bithynia, from which Nicomedes was driven; of 
Phrygia and Myſia, lately made Roman provinces ; 
of Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, and ſeveral other 
countries, 1 0 | 
Having found at Stratonicea a young maid of exqui» 
ſite beauty, named Monima, he took her along with 
him in his train. 
(>) Mithridates conſidering that the Romans, and 
all the Italians in general, who were at that time in 
Aſia minor upon different affairs, carried on ſecret in- 
trigues much to the prejudice of his intereſts, he ſent 
private orders from Epheſus, where he then was, to 
the governors of the provinces, and magiſtrates of the 
cities of Afia minor, to maſſacre them all upon a day 
fixed . The women, children, and domeſtics were 
included in this proſcription. T'o theſe orders was 
annexed a prohibition, to give interment to thoſe who 
ſhould be killed. Their eſtates and effects were to be 
confiſcated for the uſe of the king, and the murde- 
rers. A ſevere fine was laid upon ſuch as ſhould con- 
ceal the living, or bury the dead ; and a reward ap- 
pointed for whoever diſcovered thoſe that were hid. 
iberty was given to the flaves, who killed their 
maſters; and debtors forgiven half their debts, ſor 
killing their creditors. The repetition only of this 
horrid order, is enough to make one tremble with 
horror. What then muſt. have been the deſolation in 
all thoſe provinces when it was put in execution ! 
Fourſcore thouſand Romans and Italians were butche- 
red in conſequence of it. Some make the ſlain a- 
mount to almoſt twice that number. | 


6% A. M. 3916. Ant. J. C. 88. Appian. p. 185. Cie. in Orat, 
pro lege Manil. n. 7. | > . 
1s uno die, tota Aſia, tot Romanos necandos trucidandoſque 
in civitatibus, uno nuntio, atque denotavit. Cic, 

una literarum fignificatione, cives 
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(i) Being informed that there was a great treaſure 


at Cos, he ſent people thither to ſeize it. Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt had depoſited it there, when ſhe un- 
dertook the war in Phcenicia againſt her ſon Lathyrus. 
Beſides this treaſure, they found eight hundred talents, 
(eight hundred 8 crowns) which the Jews in 
Aſia minor had depoſited there, when they ſaw the 
war ready to break out. - | 
(4) All thoſe, who had found means to eſcape this 
general Raughter in Aſia, had taken refuge in Rhodes, 
which received them with joy, and afforded them a 


ſecure retreat. Mithridates laid ſiege to that city in- 
effectually, which he was ſoon obliged to raiſe, after 
having been in danger of being taken himſelf in a ſea- 


fight, wherein he loſt many of his ſhips. _ 1 
(J) When he had made himſelf maſter of Aſia mi- 
nor, Mithridates ſent Archelaus, one of his generals, 
with an army of an hundred and twenty thouſand 
men into Greece, That general took Athens, and 
choſe it for his reſidence, giving all orders from thence, 


in regard to the war on that fide, During his ſtay 


there, he engaged moſt of the cities and: flates of 


Greece in the intereſts of his maſter. He reduced 


Delos by force, which had revolted from the Atheni- 
ans, and reinſtated them in the poſſeſſion of it. He 


ſent them the ſacred treaſure, kept in that iſland by 


Ariſtion, to whom he gave two thouſand men as a 
guard for the money. Ariſtion was an Athenian phi- 


loſopher, of the ſect of Epicurus. He employed the 


two thouſand men under his command to ſeize all au- 
thority at Athens, where he exerciſed a moſt cruel ty- 
ranny, putting many of the citizens to death, and 


ſending many to Mithridates, upon pretence that they 


were of the Roman faction. | Ws a 
(n) Such was the ſtate of affairs when Sylla was 


(5 Appian. p. 186. Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 12. (4) Appian. 
p · 186—188. Diod. in Excerpt. p. 42. (1) Plut. in Sylls, 
p. 458—46 1. Appian. in Mithrid. p. 188—197. (m) A. M. 


3917. Ant. J. C. 87. | 
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charged with the war againſt Mithridates. He ſet out 
immediately for Greece with five legions, and ſome 
cohorts and cavalry. Mithridates was at that time at 
Pergamus, where he diſtributed riches, governments, 
and other rewards. to his friendes. 
Upon Sylla's arrival, all the cities opened their gates 
to him, except Athens, which ſubjected to the tyrant 
Ariſtion's yoke, was obliged unwillingly to oppoſe him. 
The Roman general, having entered Attica, divided 
his troops into two bodies, the one of which he ſent. to 
beſiege Ariſtion in the city of Athens, and with the 
other he marched: in perſon to the port Pirzus, which 
was a kind of ſecond city, where Archelaus had ſhut 
himſelf up, relying upon the ſtrength of the place, 
the walls being almoſt ſixty feet high, and entirely of 
hewn ſtone. The work was indeed very ſtrong, and 
had been raiſed by the order of Pericles in the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, when the hopes of victory dependin 
ſolely upon this port, he had fortified it to the utmoſt 
of his power. „ F 
The height of the walls did not amaze Sylla. He 
employed all ſorts of engines in battering it, and. 
made continual aſſaults. If he would have waited a 
little, he might have taken the higher city without 
ſtriking a blow, which was reduced by famine to the 
laſt extremity. But being in haſte to return to Rome, 
and apprehending the changes that might happen there 
in his abſence, he ſpared neither danger, attacks, nor. 
expence, in order to haſten the concluſion of that war. 
Without enumerating the reſt of the warlike ſtores and 
equipage, twenty thouſand mules were . perpetually 
employed in working the machines only. Wood hap- 
pening to. fall ſhort, from the great conſumption. made 
of it in the machines, which were often either broke 
and ſpoiled by the vaſt weight they carried, or burnt 
by the enemy, he did not ſpare the ſacred groves. He 
cut down the trees in the walks of the Academy and 
Lycæum, which were the fineſt and beſt planted in 
the ſuburbs, and caufed the high walls that joined the 
1 1 port 
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occaſion for abundance of money in this 
war, and deſired to attach the ſoldiers to his intereſts, 
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port to the city to be demoliſhed, in order to make 
ule of the ruins in erecting his works, and carrying 


As he 


and to animate them by great rewards, he had recourſe 
to the. inviolable treaſures of the temples, and cauſed 


tte fineſt and moſt precious gifts, conſecrated at Epi- 


Jaurus-and Olympia, to be brought from thence, He 
1180 to the Amphictyons aſſembled at Delphos, 
T bat they would act wiſely in ſending bim the 


« treaſures of the god, becauſe they would be more 
640 ſecure in his hands; and that if he ſhould be ob- 


« Tiged to make uſe of them, he would return the 


er value after the war,” At the ſame time he ſent one 
of his friends, named Cap his, a native of Phocis, to 


Delphos, to receive all thoſe treaſures by weight. 


When Caphis arrived at Delphos, he was afraid 
out of reverence for the god, to meddle with the gifts 
conſecrated to him, and wept in the preſence of the 
Amphictyons, the neceſſity impoſed upon him. Up- 


on which, ſome perſon there having faid, that he heard 


the ſound of Apollo's lyre from the inſide of the 
fanctuary, Caphis, whether he really believed it, or 
Was for taking that occaſion to ſtrike Sylla with a 


reli tous awe, be wrote bim an account of what hap- 
pened. Sy lla, deriding his ſimplicity, replied, < That 


e he was furprized he ſhould not comprehend, that 
4 ſinging was a fign of joy, and by no means of 
4 anger and reſentment ; and therefore he had no- 


« thing to do but to take the treafures boldly, and be 


s affured, that the god ſaw him do fo with pleaſure, 


c and gave them to him himfelf.”* 
Plutarch, on this occaſion, obſerves upon the dif- 
ſerence between the antient Roman'generals, and thoſe 


of the times we now ſpeak of. The former, whom 


merit alone had raiſed to office, and who had no views 
from employments but the public good, knew how to. 
make the foldiers teſpect and * them, without de- 
fcending 
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ſcending to uſe low and unworthy methods for that 
purpoſe. They oommanded troops, that were wiſe, 


diſciplined, and well inured to execute the orders of 


their generals without reply or delay. Truly kings, 
ſays * Plutarch, in the grandeur and nobility of their 
ſentiments, but ſimple and modeſt private perſons in 
their train and equipage, they put the ſtate to no other 
expence in the diſcharge of their offices, than what 
was reaſonable and neceſſary, conceiving it more 
ſhameful in a captain to flatter his ſoldiers, than to 


fear his enemies. Things were much changed in the 


times we now ſpeak of, The Roman generals, aban- 
doned to inſatiable ambition and luxury, were obliged 
to make themſelves ſlaves to their ſoldiers, and to buy 
their ſervices by gifts proportioned to their avidity, 
and often by the toleration and impunity of the great- 
eſt crimes. | | 

Sylla, in conſequence, was perpetually in extreme 


want of money to ſatisfy his troops, and then more 


than ever for carrying on the ſiege he had engaged in, 


the ſucceſs of which ſeemed to him of the - higheſt 


importance, both as to his honour and ſafety. He 
was for depriving Mithridates of the only city he had 
left in Greece, and which, by preventing the Ro- 
mans from paſſing into Aſia, made all hopes of con- 


quering that prince vain, and would oblige Sylla to 


return ſhamefully into Italy, where he would have 


found more terrible enemies in Marius and his fad ion. 


He was beſides ſenſibly galled by the offenſive raillery 
Ariftion vented every day againſt himſelf and his wife 

It is not eafy to ſay whether the attack os defence 
were conducted with moſt vigour ; for both fides be- 


haved with incredible courage and reſolution. The 


ſallies were frequent, and attended with almoſt battles 
in form, in which the ſlaughter was great, and the 


loſs generally not very unequal. The beſieged would 
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not have been in a condition to have made ſo vigorous 


a defence, if they had not received ſeveral conſiderable 
reinforcements by ſea. 

What hurt them moſt, was the ſecret treachery of 
two Athenian flaves that were in the Pirzus. Thoſe 
ſlaves, whether out of affection to the Roman party, 
or deſirous of providing for their own ſafety, in caſe 


the place were taken, wrote upon leaden balls all that 


paſſed within, and threw them with ſlings to the Ro- 
- mans, So that whatever wiſe meafures Archelaus took, 
who defended the Pirzus, whilſt Ariſtion command- 


ed in the city, nothing ſucceeded. He reſolved to 


make a general ſalley; the traitors ſlung a leaden ball 


with this intelligence upon it: To-morrow, at ſuch an 


hour, the foot will attack your works, and the horſe 


camp. Sylla laid ambuſhes, and repulſed the beſieged 


with loſs. A convoy of proviſions was in the night to 
have been thrown into the city that was in want of all 


things. Upon advice of the ſame kind the c 


Was intercepted. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, the Athes 
nians defended themſelves like lions. They found 


means either to burn moſt of the machines erected a- 


-. gainſt the walls, or by undermining them to throw 
them down and break them to pieces. 
The Romans, on their ſide, behaved with no leſs 

vigour. By the help of mines alſo they made a way 


to the bottom of the walls, under which they hollow- 
ed the ground, and having propt the — with 
beams of wood, they aſterwards ſet fire to the props 


with a great quantity of pitch, ſulphur, and tow, When 


thoſe beams were burnt, part of the wall fell down 
with an horrjble noife, and a large breach was opened, 
9 81 which the Romans advanced to the aſſault. 

The battle continued a great while with equal ardor on 
both ſides, but the Romans at length were obliged to 
retire, The next day they renewed the attack. The 
beſieged bad built a new wall during the night in the 


form 
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form of a creſcent, in the place where the other had 
fallen; and the Romans found it impoſſible to force it. 
_  Sylla, diſcouraged by ſo obſtinate a defence, re- 
ſolved to attack the Pirzus no longer, and confined: 
himſelf to reduce the place by famine. The city, on 
the other ſide, was at the laſt extremity. A buſhel of 
barley had been ſold in it for a thouſand drachmas ( a- 
bout five and twenty pounds ſterling.) The inhabi- 
tants did not only eat the graſs and roots, which they 
found about the citatel, but the fleſh of horſes, and 
the leather of ſhoes, which they boiled ſoft. In the 
midſt of the public miſery, the tyrant paſſed his days 
and nights in debauch. The ſenators and priefts went 
to throw themſelves at his feet, conjuring him to have 
pity on the city, and to obtain a capitulation from Syl- 
la: he diſperſed them with arrow-ſhot, and in that 
manner drove them from his preſence, 4 
He did not demand a ceſſation of arms, nor ſend 
deputies to Sylla, till reduced to the laſt extremity. 
As thoſe deputies made no propoſals, and aſked no- 
thing of him to the purpoſe, but ran on in praiſing” 
and extolling T heſeus, Eumolpus, and the exploits of 
the Athenians againſt the Medes, Sylla was tired with 
their diſcourſe, and interrupted them, by "faying, . 
«© Gentlemen haranguers, you may" 86 back again, 
«and keep your rhetorical flouri for yourfelves. 
« For my part, I was not ſent to Athens to be in- 
formed of your antient proweſs, but to chaſtiſe 
&« your modern revolt.“ ; 
— this audienee, ſome ſpies having entered the 
city, overheard by chance fome old men talking of the 
quarter called * Ceramicus, and blaming the tyrant. 
exceedingly for not guarding a certain part of the wall, 
that was the only place by which the enemy might 
eaſily ſcale the walls. At their return into the camp, 
they related what they had heard to Sy lla. The par- 
| ley had been to no purpoſe, Sylla did not neglect the 
intelligence given him. The next night he went in 
'# The public place at Athens, | | 

ffi 2 | perſon 
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perſon to take a view of the place, and finding the 


wall actually acceſſible, he ordered ladders to be raiſed 
inſt it, began the attack there, and having made 


hemſelf maſter of the wall after a weak reſiftance, 
entered the city, He would not ſuffer it to be ſet on 


fire, but abandoned it to be plundered by the ſoldiers, 


who in ſeveral houſes found human fleſh, which had 


been dreſſed to be eaten. A dreadful ſlaughter enſued, 


The next day all the ſlaves were fold by auction, and 
was granted to the citizens who had eſcaped 


the ſwords of the ſoldiers, who were a very ſmall 


number. He beſieged the citadel the ſame day, 


where Ariſtion, and thoſe who had taken refuge 
there, were ſoon ſo much reduced by famine, that 


they were forced to ſurrender themſelves, The ty- 


rant, his guards, and all who had been in any office 
under him, were put to death, | 
Some few days after, Sylla made himſelf maſter of 
the Pirzus, and burat all its fortifications, eſpecially 
the arſenal, which had been built by Philo, the cele- 
brated architect, and was a wonderful fabric. Arche- 
Jaus, by the help of his fleet, had retired to Munichia, 
another port of Attica. 4 

This year was fatal to the arms of Mithridates. 
Taxilus one of his. generals arrived in Greece from 
Thrace and Macedonia, with, an army of a hundred 


thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, with fourſcore 


and ten chariots armed with ſcythes. Archelaus, that 
general's brother, was at that time in the port of Mu- 
nichia, and would neither remove from the ſea, nor 
come to a battle with the Romans ; but he endeavou- 
red to protract the war, and cut off their proviſions. 
This was very wiſe conduct, for Sylla began to be in 
want of them; ſo that famine obliged him to quit 
Attica, and to enter the fruitful plains of Bœotia, 
where Hortenſius joined him. Their troops being 


united, they took poſſeſſion of a fertile eminence in 


the midſt of the plains of Elatea, at the foot of 
Which ran a rivulet. When they had formed their 
iy camp, 
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camp, the enemies could diſcover at a view their ſmall 


number, which amounted to only fifteen thouſand 
foot, and fifteen hundred horſe. This induced Arche- 
laus's generals to preſs him in the warmeſt manner to 
proceed to action. They did not obtain his conſent 
without great difficulty. They immediately began to 
move, and covered the whole plain with horſes, cha- 
riots, and their innumerable troops. For when the 
two brothers were joined, their army was very for- 
midable. The noiſe and cries of ſo many nations, 
and ſo many thouſands of men preparing for battle, 
the pomp and magnificence of their array, were equal- 
ly terrible. The brightneſs of their armour, magni- 
cently adorned with gold and ſilver, and the lively 
colours of the Median and Scythian coats of arms, 
mingled with the glitter of braſs and ſteel, reflected a 
kind of rays, which whilſt they dazzled the ſight, 
filled the foul with terror. e 
The Romans, ſeized with dread, kept cloſe within 
their entrenchments. Sylla, not being able by his 


diſcourſe and remonſtrances to remove their fear, and 


not being willing to force them to fight in their 
ſent univerſal diſcouragement, was obliged to lie tilt, 


_-and ſuffer, though with great impatience, the brava- 


does and inſulting deriſion of the Barbarians. They 
conceived fo great a contempt for him in conſequence, 
that they neglected to obſerve any diſcipline. Few of 
them kept within their entrenchments : the reſt, for the 
fake of plunder, diſperſed in great troops, and removed 
conſiderably, even ſeveral days journey, from the 
camp. They plundered and ruined ſome cities in the 
neighbourhood. | 

- Sylla was in- the laſt deſpair, when he ſaw the cities 
of he allies deſtroyed before his eyes, for want of 


power to make his army fight. He at laſt thought of 


a ſtratagem, which was to give the troops no repoſe, 
and to keep them inceffantly at work in turning the 
little river Cephiſus, which was near his camp, and 


in digging deep and large fofle's, under pretence of their 


better 


6. 


' formed a ſecond line, | Hortenſius, on the left of it, 
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1 but in effect, that when they ſhould 
pcs tired of ſuch great fatigues, they might prefer the 
| hazard of a — 781771 to the continuance of their labour. 
His ſtratagem was ſucceſsful. After having worked 
without intermiſſion three days, as Sylla, according 
_ to cuſtom, was taking a view of their progreſs, they 

cried out to him with one voice to lead them againſt 
the enemy. Sylla ſuffered himſelf to be exceedingly | | 
intreated, and did not comply for ſome time : but 
when he "aw their ardour increaſe from his oppoſition, 
he made them ſtand to their arms, and marched a- 
gainſt the enemy. 
The battle was fought near Cheroiues. The ene- 
my had poſſeſſed themſelves with a great body of troops 
of a very advantagious poſt, called Thurium : it was 
the ridge of a ſteep mountain, which extended itſelf 
upon the left flank of the Romans, and was very pro- 
to check their motions. « Two men of Cheronza 
© came to Sylla, and promiſed him to drive the enemy 
from this — if he would give them a ſmall number 
of choſen troops; which he did. In the mean time 
he drew up his army in battle, divided his horſe be- 
tween the two wings, taking the right himſelf, and 
giving the left to Murena, Galba and Hortenſius 


ſupported Murena, whilſt Galba, on the right, did 
the ſame for Sy lla. The Barbarians had already be- 
gan to extend their horſe, and liglit armed . in a 
large compaſs, with deſign to furround the ſecond line, 
and charge it in the rear. 

At that inſtant the two men of S having 
gained the top of Thurium with their ſmall troop, 
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without being perceived by the enemy, ſhewed them- mi 
| felves on a ſudden. The Barbarians, ſurprized and ; 
_ terrified, immediately took to flight. Preſſing againſt bra 

each other upon the declivity of the mountain, they foot 


ran precipitately down it before the enemy, who 
charged: and purſued them down the hill with their 


{words at their 4, los. tp 3 fo that about three thouſand 
| men 
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Juſt before formed himſelf in battle. Having marched 
er of them: the reſt, who endeavoured to regain 
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men were killed upon the mountain. Of thoſe that 
eſcaped, ſome fell into the hands of Murena, who had 


againſt them, he intercepted, and made a great ſlaught- 


their camp, fell in upon the main — of their troops 
be ſo much precipitation, that threw the whole 
into terror and confuſion, and made their gene- 
"als loſe much time in reſtoring order, which was one 
. the principal cauſes of their defeat. 

Sylla, to take advantage of this diſorder, marched 
againſt them with ſo much vigour, and paſſed the 
ſpace between the two armies with ſuch rapidity, that 
he prevented the effect of their chariots armed with 
ſeythes. The force of theſe chariots depended upon 
the length of their courſe, which gave impetuoſity and 
violence to their motion; inſtead of which, a ſhort 
ſpace that did not leave room for their career, render- 


ed them uſeleſs: and ineffectual. This the Barbarians 


experienced at this time. The firſt chariots came on 
ſo ſlowly, and with ſo little effect, that the Romans 
eaſily puſhing them back, with great noiſe and loud 
laughter called for more, as was callombey at Rome 
in the chariot- races of the Circus. | 
After thoſe chariots were removed, the two armies - 
came to blows, The Barbarians preſented their long 
pikes, and kept cloſe order with their bucklers joined, 
ſo that they could not be broke; and the Romans: 
threw down their javelins, and with ſword in hand, 
removed the enemy's pikes, in order to join and charge 
them with great fury. What increaſed their animo- 
fity, was the ſight of fifteen thouſand ſlaves, whom 
the king's generals had ſpirited from them by the pro- 
miſe of their liberty,and poſted amongſt them the heavy 
armed foot. Thoſe ſlaves had ſo much reſolution and 
bravery, that they ſuſtained the ſhock of the Roman, 
foot without giving way. Their battle was ſo deep 
and ſo well cloſed, that the Romans could neither 
* nor move them, till the light · armed foot 2 the 
n 
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which forced them to give ground. 

Archelaus having made his right wing advance to 
furround the left of the Romans, Hortenſius led on the 
troops under his command to take him in flank; 
which' Archelaus ſeeing, he ordered two thouſand 
horſe to wheel about. Hortenſius, upon the point of 


being overpowered: by that great body of horſe, retired 
by degrees towards the mountains, perceiving himſelf” 


too far from the main body, and upon the point of be- 


ing ſurrounded by the enemy. Sylla, with part of his 


right wing, that had not yet engaged; marched to his 
relief. From the duſt raiſed by thoſe troops, Arche- 
laus judged what they were, and leaving Hortenſius, 
he turned about towards the place Sylla had quitted, 
in hopes he ſhould find no difficulty in defeating the 
right wing without its general. $7 oh 4h 
Taxilus, at the ſame time, led on his foot, armed 
with brazen ſhields, againſt * Murena ; whilſt each 
fide raiſed great cries, which made the neighbouring 
hills reſound. Sylla halted on that noiſe, not know- 
ing well to which fide he ſhould haſten, At length, 
he thought it moſt expedient to return to his former 


and ſupport his right wing. He therefore ſent 
rtenſius to aſſiſt Murena with four cohorts, and 
the fifth with him, he flew to his right wing, 


taking 
which he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, 
neither ſide having the advantage. But as ſoon as he 
appeared, that wing taking new courage from the pre- 


ſence of their general, opened their way through the 


troops of Archelaus, put them to flight, and purſued 
them vigorouſly for a conſiderable time. 

After this great ſucceſs, without loſing a moment, 
he marched to the aid of Murena, Finding him alſo 
victorious, and had defeated Taxilus, he joined him 
in the purſuit of the vanquiſhed. A great number of 
the Barbarians were killed in the plain, and a much 

'* Chakaſpides, 1 i 


greater 


ſecond line had put them into diſorder, by the diſcharge 
of their arrows, and an hail of tones from their ſlings, 
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greater cut to pieces, in endeavouring to gain their 
camp; ſo that, of many thouſand men, only ten 
thouſand eſcaped, who fled to the city of Chalcis. 
Sylla wrote in his memoirs, that only fourteen of his 
men were miſſing, and that two of them returned the 
ſame evening. 0 ee ; 
() To celebrate ſo great a victory, he gave the 
Muſick games at Thebes, and cauſed judges to come 


from the neighbouring Grecian cities to diftribute the 


prizes; for he had an implacable averſion for the The- 
bans, He even deprived them of half their territory, 
which he conſecrated to Apollo Pythius, and Jupiter 
Olympius, and decreed that the money he had taken 
out of the temples of thoſe gods, ſhould be repaid out 
of their revenue, oe bs Th e 
Theſe games were no ſooner over, than he received 
advice, that L. Valerius Flaccus of the adverſe pa 
(for at this time the diviſions between Marius and Sy 
were at the higheſt) had been elected conſul, and had 
already croſſed the Tonian ſea with an army, in appear- 
ance againſt Mithridates, but in reality againſt himſelf, 
For this reaſon he began his march to Theſſaly, as 
with deſign to meet him. But being arrived “ at the 
city of Melitea, news came to him from all fides, 
that all the places he had left in his rear were plun- 
dered by another of the king's armies, ſtronger and 
more numerous than the firſt, For Dorylaus was ar- 
rived at Chalcis with a great fleet, on board of which 
were fourſcore thouſand men, the beſt equipped, the 
moſt warlike and diſciplined of all Mithridates's 
troops, and had thrown himſelf into Boeotia, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole country in order to 
bring Sylla to a battle. Archelaus would have divert- 
ed him from that deſign, by giving him an exact ac- 
count of the battle he had lately loſt ; but his counſel 
and remonſtrances had no effect. He ſoon knew, 


(=) A. M. 3919. Ant, J. C. 85. 
* In Theſſaly, 


that 
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that the advice he had given him, Vi: Y OI 
able and judicious. 
He choſe the plain of Orchomenus for the field of 


b  Syilo\ cauſed folle's: to-be dog on ech fide of 


the plain, to deprive the enemy of the advantage of an 


open country, ; and to remove them towards the 


marſhes. The Barbarians fell furiouſly on the work- 


Tupported them. Sylla, ſeeing his army flying in this 
manner, quitted his horſe immediately, and ſeizing 
one of his enſigns, he puſhed forwards towards the 
rs through thoſe that fled, crying to them, For 


me, Romans, I think it glorinut to die here. But for 
ins when you ſhall be asked where you abandmed your 


general, remember to ſay it was at Orc s. They 
could-not ſuffer thoſe reproaches, and "returned to the 
charge with ſuch fury, that they made Archelaus's 
troops turn their backs, The Barbarians came on a- 
gain in better order than before, and were again re- 
pulſed with g reater loſs, 

T . day, at ſun- riſe, Sylla led dack his troops 
towards the enemy's camp, to continue his trenches, 
and falling upon thoſe who were nn to ſkirniiſh 


and drive away the workmen, he charged them ſo 


rudely, that he put them to flight, Theſe threw the 
troops, who had continued in the camp into ſuch ter- 
ror, that they were afraid to ſtay to defend it. Sylla 
entered it pel- mell with thoſe that led, and made him- 
_ ſelf maſter of it. The marſhes; in 2 moment, were were 
dyed with blood, and the like filled with-dead bodies, 
The enemies, in different attacks, loſt the greateſt 
part of their troops. Archelaus continued a great 
Gele. in the" matſtics, and eſcaped at laſt to 
—— theſe defeats threw Mithridates 
into great conſternation. - However, as that prince 
was by nature fruitful in reſources, he did not loſe cou- 
rage, and applied himſelf to repair his loſſes by making 
oy levies But from the fear, that his ill w_ 
migh t 


men, diſperſed them, and put to flight the troops that 


might give birth to ſome revolt or conſpiracy againſt 
his perſon, as had already happened, he took the 
bloody precautions of putting all he ſuſpected to death. 
without ſparing even his beſt friends. 
(o) He was not more ſucceſsful in Aſia himſelf, than 
his generals had been in Greece, Fimbria, who com- 
manded a Roman army there, beat the remainder of 


his beſt troops, He purſued the vanquiſhed as far as 


the gates of Pergamus, where Mithridates reſided, and 
obliged him to quit that place himſelf, and retire to 


Pitane, a maritime place of Troas. Fimbria purſued 


him thither, and inveſted him by land. But as he had 
no fleet to do the ſame by ſea, he ſent to Lucullus, 
who cruized in the neighbouring ſeas with the Roman 
fleet, and repreſented to him, that he might acquire 
immortal glory, by ſeizing the perſon of Mithridates, 
who could not eſcape him, and by putting an end to 
ſo important a war. Fimbria and Lucullus were of 
two different factions. The latter would not be con- 
cerned in the affairs of the other. So that Mithridates 
eſcaped by ſea to Mitylene, and extricated himſelf out 


of the hands of the Romans. This fault coſt them - 


very dear, and is not extraordinary in ſtates, where 
miſunderſtandings ſubſiſt between the miniſters and 
generals of the army, which make them neglect the 


publick good, leaſt they ſhould contribute to the glory 


of their rivals. 

Lucullus afterwards beat Mithridates's fleet twice, 
and gained two great victories over him. This happy 
ſucceſs was the more ſurprizing, as it was not ex- 
pected from Lucullus to diſtinguiſh himſelf by mili- 
tary exploits. He had paſſed his youth in the ſtu- 
dies of the bar; and during his being quæſtor in 
Aſia, the provinced had always enjoyed peace. But 
ſo happy a genius as his, did not want to be taught 


by experience, which is not to be acquired by leſ- 


ſons, and is generally the growth of many years. 


. (o) Plut. in Sylla, pP · 466—468. q 1d, in Lucul. P· ö 493 · f Appian* P 


p. 204-210. 
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ing the whole time of his journies by land and ſea, 
partly in aſking queſtions of perſons experienced in the 
art of war, and partly in inſtructing himſelf by the 
reading of hiſtory. So that he arrived in Aſia a com- 
pleat general, though he left Rome with only a mo- 
derate knowledge in the art of war. Let young 


warriors conſider this with due attention; and obſerve 


in what manner the Great form themſelves. 
Whilſt Sylla was very ſucceſsful in Greece, the 
all power at Rome, had declared him an enemy of 
the commonwealth. Cinna and Carbo treated the 


nobleſt and moſt conſiderable perſons with every kind 


of cruelty and injuſtice. Moſt of theſe, to avoid this 
inſupportable tyranny, had choſe to retire to Sylla's 


camp, as to a port of ſafety ; ſo that in a ſmall time 


Sylla had a little ſenate about him. His wife Metella, 
having eſcaped with great difficulty with her children, 
brought him an account, that his enemies had burnt 
his houſe, and ruined his lands, and begged him to 
. depart immediately to the relief of thoſe, who remain- 
ed in Rome, and were upon the point of being made 
victims of the ſame ſur 7. | 
Sylla was in the greateſt perplexity. On the one 


ſide, the miſerable condition, to which his country 


was reduced, inclined him to march directly to its re- 
lief; on the other, he could not reſolve to leave im- 
perfect ſo great and important an affair as the war with 
Mithridates, Whilſt he was under this cruel dilemma, 


„Ad Mithridaticum bellum conſumpſerat. Sed incredibilis 
' miſſus à ſenatu, non modo opinio- quadam ingenii magnitudo non de- 


He ſupplied that defect in ſome meaſure, by employ- 


faction that oppoſed him, and at that time engroſſed 


nem vicit omnium qua de virtute ſideravit indocilem usũs diſciplinam. 


ejus erat, ſed etiam gloriam ſu- 

iorum. Idque eo fuit mirabi- 
lids, quod ab eo laus imperatoria 
non expectabatur, qui adoleſcen- 
tiam in forenſi opera, quæſtura dju- 
turnum tempus, Murena bellum 


in Ponto gerente, in Afi pace 


Itaque cum totum iter & naviga- 
tionem conſumpſiſſet, partim in 
percontando à peritis, partim in 
rebus geſtis legendis; in Aſiam 
factus imperator venit, cum eſſet 
Roma p s rei militaris rudis. 
Cic. Ac ft. I. 4. n. 2. 
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. _a'merchant came to him, to treat with him in ſecret | 
from general Archelaus, and to make him ſome pro- | 
; poſals of an accommodation. He was ſo exceedingly 
. rejoiced, when this man had explained his commiſhon, 
that he made all poſſible haſte to have a conferen | 
with that general. | $607 
They had an interview upon the banks of the ſea, 
- - near the little city of Delium. Archelaus, who did not 
| 1 how important it was to Sylla, to have it in his 
power to repaſs into Italy, propoſed to him the uniting 
his intereſts with thoſe of Mithridates; and added, | 
that his maſter would ſupply him with money, troops, | 
and ſhips, for a war againſt the faction of Cinna and | 
Marius. EH 
Fylla, without ſeeming offended at firſt with, ſuch | 
propoſals, exhorted him on his fide to withdraw him- | 
ſelf from the ſlavery, in which he lived, under an im- 
perious and crue] prince. He added, that he might | 
take upon him the title of king in his government, | 
and offered to have him declared the ally and friend of | 
| the Roman people, if he would deliver up to him | 
| Mithridates's fleet under his command.  Archelaus | 
rejected that propoſal with indignation, and even ex- 
protees to the Roman general, how much he thought | 
> imſelf injured by the ſuppoſition of his being capable | 
7 of ſuch a treaſon. Upon which Sylla, aſſuming the | 
R air of grandeur and 1 * ſo natural to the Ro- 
- mans, ſaid to him: If being only a ſlave, and at 
h «© beſt but an officer of a Barbarian king, you look 


I, upon it as a baſeneſs to quit the ſervice of your 
c maſter, how dared you propoſe the abandoning the 
lis & intereſts of the republic to ſuch a Roman as me ? 
4 „Do you imagine our condition and affairs to be 
* « equal? Have you forgot my victories? Do you not 
in «© remember, that you are the fame Archelaus I have 
- & (defeated in two battles, and forced in the laſt to hide 
et e himſelf in the marſhes of Orchomenus ?” 
dis. Arxchelaus, confounded by ſo haughty an anſwer, 


ſuſtained himſelf no longer in the ſequel of the nego- 
er- BZ | tiation. 
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-tiation. Sylla got the aſcendant entirely, and dicta- 
ting the hn as victor, propoſed the following conditi- 
ons: That Mithridates ſhould renounce Afia and 
4 Paphlagonia : That he ſhould reftore Bithynia to 
46 Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes : 
„ That he ſhould pay the Romans two thouſand ta- 
cc Jents (about three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling) 
4 for the expences of the war, and ſeventy armed 
"<< palleys, with their whole equipage ; and that Syl- 
<< ja, on his ſide, ſhould ſecure to Mithridates the reſt 
<< of his dominions, and cauſe him to be declared the 
<< friend and ally of the Roman people.” Archelaus 
ſeemed to approve thoſe conditions ; and diſpatched a 
courier immediately to communicate them to Mithri- 
dates. Sylla ſet out for the Helleſpont, carrying Ar- 
chelaus with him, whom he treated with great honours, 
He received Mithridates's ambaſſadors at Lariſſa, 
"who came to declare to him, that their maſter accepted 
and ratified all the other articles, but that he deſired 
he would not deprive him of Paphlagonia ; and that 
as to the ſeventy galleys, he could by no means com- 
ply with that article. Sylla, offended at this refuſal, 
"anſwered them in an angry tone: What ſay you ? 
„Would Mithridates keep poſſeſſion of Paphlagonia, 
c and does he refuſe me the galleys I demanded? I 
<< expected to haye ſeen him return me thanks upon 
„ his knees, for having only left him the hand with 
e which he butchered an hundred thouſand Romans. 
He will change his note, when I go over to Aſia; 
“ though at preſent, in the midſt of his court at Per- 
„ gamus, he meditates plans for a war he never ſaw.” 
Such was the lofty ftile of Sylla, who gave Mithri- 
dates to underſtand at the ſame time, that he would 
not talk ſuch language, had he been preſent in the 
paſt battles. 
The ambaſſadors, terrified with this anſwer, made 
no reply. Archelaus endeavoured to ſoften Sylla, and 
promiſed him, that Mithridates ſhould conſent to all 


the articles. He ſet out for that * and Sylla, ; > 
e after 'T 
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after having laid waſte the country, returned into Ma- 
cedonia. | | | 
(p) Archelaus upon his return joined him at the 
city of Phillippi, and informed him, that Mithridates 
would accept the propoſed conditions ; but that he 


exceedingly deſired to have a conference with him. 
What made him earneſt for this interview, was his 
fear of Fimbria, who having killed Flaccus, of whom 


mention is made before, and put himſelf at the head of 
that conſul's army, advanced by great marches againſt 


Mithridates; which determined that prince to make 


peace with Sylla, They had an interview at Darda- 
nia, a city of Troas. Mithridates had with him two 
hundred galleys, twenty thouſand foot, ſix thouſand 


horſe, and a great number of chariots armed with 
ſcythes: and Sylla had only four cohorts, and two 


hundred horſe in his company. When Mithridates 
advanced to meet him, and offered him his hand, 
Sylla aſked him, whether he accepted the propoſed 
conditions? As the king kept ſilence, Sylla conti- 
nued, Do you not know, Mithridates, that it is 
for ſuppliants to ſpeak, and for the victorious to hear 
t“ and be ſilent?” Upon this Mithridates began a long 
apology, endeavouring to aſcribe the cauſe of the war, 
partly to the gods, and partly to the Romans, Sylla 
interrupted him, and after having made a long detail of 
the violences and inhumanities he had committed, he 
-demanded of him a ſecond time, whether he would 
ratify the conditions Archelaus had laid before him. 
Mithridates, ſurprized at the haughtineſs and ſteady 
air of the Roman general, having anſwered in the 
affirmative, Sylla then received his embraces ; and 
afterwards preſenting the kings, Ariobarzanes and 
Nicomedes, to him, he reconciled them to each other. 
Mithridates, aſter the delivery of the ſeventy galleys 
entirely equipped, ard five hundred archers, re-em- 


' barked. | 


: tp) A. M. 3920. 
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 - Sylla faw plainly, that this of peace was 
highly diſagreeable to his troops. They could not 
bear that a prince, who of all kings was the moſt mortal 
enemy of Rome, and who in one day had cauſed an 
hundred thouſand Roman citizens diſperſed in Aſia to 
be put to the ſword, ſhould be treated with ſo much 
favour, and even honour, and declared the friend and 
ally of the Romans, almoſt ſtill reeking with their 
blood. Sylla, to juſtify his conduct, gave them to un- 
derſtand, that if he had rejected his propoſals of peace, 

Mithridates, on his refuſal, would not have failed to 
treat with Fimbria; and that, if thoſe two enemies 
had joined their forces, they would have obliged him 
either to abandon his conqueſts, or hazard a battle a- 
gainſt troops, ſuperior in number, under the command 
of two great captains, who in one day might have de- 
prived him of the fruit of all his victories, | | 
Thus ended the firſt war with Mithridates, which 
lad laſted four years, and in which Sylla had de- 
ſtroyed more than an hundred and ſixty thouſand of 
the enemy; recovered Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, 
Aſia, and many other provinces, of which Mithri- 
dates had poſſeſſed himſelf ; and having deprived him 
of a great part of his fleet, obliged him to confine 
himſelf within the bounds of his hereditary domini- 
ons. But what is moſt to be admired in Sylla is, 
that during three years, whilſt the factions of Marius 
and Cinna had enſlaved Italy, he did not diſſemble 
his intending to turn his arms againſt them, and yet 
continued the war he had begun, convinced that it 
was neceſſary to conquer the foreign enemy, before 
he reduced and puniſhed thoſe at home. He was alfo 
highly laudable ſor his conſtancy in not hearkening 
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* Vix quid quam in Syllz ope- 
_ Tbus clarius duxeri m, quam quod, 
cum per triennum Cinnanæ Ma- 
rianze partes Italiam obſiderent, 
neque illaturum ſe bellum iis diſſi- 
mulavit, nec quod erat in manibus 


omiſit ; exiſtimavitque ante fran 


gendum hoſtem, quam ulciſcen- 


dum civem ; repulſoque externo 
metu, ubi quod alienum eſſet vi- 
ciſſet, ſuperarct quod erat domeſti- 
cum. Vell Paterc, I. 2. c. 2. 
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to any propoſals from Mithridates, who offered him 
conſiderable aid againft his enemies, till that prince 
had accepted the conditions of peace he preſcribed 
bk. 7. 
Some days after, Sylla began his march againſt 
Fimbria, who was encamped under the walls of Thy- 
atria in Lydia, and having marked out a camp near 
his, he began his intrenchments. Fimbria's ſoldiers, 
who came out unarmed, ran to ſalute and embrace 


| thoſe of Sylla, and aſſiſted them with great pleaſure 


in forming their lines. Fimbria, ſeeing this change 
in bis troops, and fearing Sylla as an irreconcileable 
enemy from whom he could expect no mercy, after 
having attempted in vain to get him aſſaſſinated, kil- 
led himſelf. A 
Sylla condemned Aſia in general to pay twenty 


thouſand * talents, and beſides that, rifled particulars 


exceedingly, by abandoning their houſes to the inſo- 
lence and rapaciouſneſs of his troops whom he quarte- 
red upon them, and who lived at diſcretion as in con- 
quered cities. For he gave orders that every hoſt ſhould 
pay each ſoldier quartered upon him four + drachmas 
a day, and entertain a table himſelf, and as many of 
his friends as he ſhould think fit to invite; that each 
captain ſhould have fifty | drachmas, and beſides that 
7 robe for the houſe, and another when he went a- 
broad. 

(4) After having puniſhed Aſia, he ſet out from 
Epheſus with all his ſhips, and arrived the third day at 
the Pirzus, Having been initiated in the great myſte- 
ries, he took for his own uſe the library of Apellicon, 
in which were the works of Ariſtotle, That philo- 
ſopher, at his death, had left his writings to Theo- 
phraſtus, one of his moſt illuſtrious diſciples, The lat» 
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ter had transferred them to Neleus of Scepſis, a city 


in the neighbourhood of Pergamus in Afia; after 


whoſe death thoſe works fell into the hands of his 
heirs, ignorant perſons, who kept them ſhut up in a 
cheſt, When the kings of Pergamus began to collect 
induftriouſly all ſorts of books for their library, as the 
City of Scepſis was in their dependance, thoſe heirs, 
apprehending theſe works would be taken from them, 
they thought proper to hide them in a vault under- 
ground, where they remained almoſt an hundred and 


thirty years; till the heirs of Neleus's family, which 


after ſeyeral generations were fallen into extreme po- 


verty, brought them out to ſell them to Apellicon, a a 


rich Athenian, who ſought every where after the moſt 


curious books for his library. As they wery very much 


damaged by the length of time, and the damp place 
where they had lain, Apellicon had copies immediately 
taken of them, in which there were many chaſms ; 
becauſe the originals were either rotted in many 
places, or worm-eaten, and obliterated. Theſe blanks, 
words, and letters, were filled up as well as they could 
be by conjecture, and that in ſome places with ſuffi- 
cient want of judgment. From hence aroſe the many 
difficulties in thoſe works, which have ever fince di- 
vided the learned world. Apellicon being dead ſome 
ſmall time before Sylla's arrival at Athens, he ſeized 
upon his library, and with theſe works of Ariftotle, 


which he found in it, enriched his own at Rome. A 
famous grammarian of thoſe times, named Tyranni- 


on, who lived then at Rome, having a great deſire 
for theſe works of Ariſtotle, obtained permiſſion from 
FSylla's librarian to take a copy of them. That copy 
was communicated to Andronicus the Rhodian, who 
afterwards imparted it to the public: the world is ob- 
liged to him for the works of that great philoſopher, 
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SECT. | II. Secand war againſt Mithridates, under Mu- 


rena, of only three year's duration, Mithridates 
prepares to renew the war. He concludes a treaty 
with Sertorius. Third war with Mithridates. Lu- 
cullus conſul ſent againſt him. He obliges him to "oo 
#he fiege of Cyzicum, and defeats his troops. He 
gains a compleat victory over him, and reduces him to 

into Pontus. Tragical end of the ſiſters and wives 
of Mithridates. He endeavours to retire to Tigranes 


Bis ſon-in-law, Lucullus "regulates the affairs of 


Aſia. | 
(r) 8 Y LL A, on ſetting out for Rome, had left the 

| government of Aſia to Murena, with the two 
legions that had ſerved under Fimbria, to keep the 
province in obedience. This Murena is the father of 
him, for whom Cicero made the fine oration, which 
bears his name, His ſon at this time made his firſt 
campains under him. 5 | | 

After Sylla's departure, Mithridates being returned 
into Pontus, marched his army againſt the people of 


Colchis and the Boſphorus, who had revolted againſt 


him. The firſt demanded his ſon Mithridates for their 
king, and having obtained him, immediately returned 
to their duty. The king, imagining their conduct to 
proceed from his ſon's intrigues, took umbrage at it, 
and having cauſed him to come to him, he ordered 
him to be bound with chains of gold, and ſoon after 
put him to death. That ſon had done him great ſer- 
vices in the war againſt Fimbria, We ſee here a new 
inſtance of the jealouſy, which the exceſſive love of 
power is apt to incite, and to what an height the prince, 
who abandons himſelf to it, is capable of carrying his 


ſuſpicions againſt his own blood ; always ready to 
proceed to the moſt fatal extremities, and to ſacrifice 


whatever is deareſt to him to the ſlighteſt diſtruſt. As 
for the inhabitants of the Boſphorus, he prepared a 


(% A. M. 3921, Ant. J. C. 83. Appian, p. 213—2 16. 
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great fleet and a numerous army, which gave reaſon 
to believe, his deſigns were againſt the Romans, He 
had not indeed reftored all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, 
but reſerved part of it in his own hands, and he began 
to ſuſpect Archelaus, as having engaged- him in a 
peace equally ſhameful and diſadvantagious. 

When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the 
maſter he had to deal with, he took refuge with Mu- 
rena, and ſollicited him warmly to turn his arms a- 
gainſt Mithridates Murena, who paſſionately deſi- 
red to obtain the honour of a triumph, ſyffered him- 
ſelf to be eaſily perſuaded. He made an irruption into 
Cappadocia, and made himſelf maſter of Comana, 
the moſt powerful city of that kingdom. MithriJa- 
tes ſent ambaſſadors to him, to complain of his viola- 
ting the treaty the Romans had made with him. Mu- 
rena replied, that he kriew of no treaty made with 
their maſter. There was, in reality, nothing reduced to 
writing on Sylla's part, the whole having paſſed by 
verbal agreement. In conſequence he continued to 
ravage the country, and took up his winter- quarters in 
it. ithridates ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to make 
his complaints to Sylla and the ſenate. 

(s) There came a commiſſioner from Rome, but 
without a decree of the ſenate, who publickly ordered 
Murena not to moleſt the king of Pontus. But as 
they conferred together in private, this was looked up- 
on as mere colluſion. And indeed Murena perſiſted 
in ravaging his country. Mithridates therefore took 
the field, and having paſſed the river Halys, gave Mu- 
tena battle, deſeated him, and obliged him to retire 
into Phrygia with very great loſs. 

(t) Sylla, who had been appointed dictator, not 
being able to ſuffer any longer that Mithridates, con- 
trary to the treaty he had granted him, ſhould be diſ- 
| quicted, ſent Gabinius to Murena to order him in 

(s) A.M. 3922, Ant. J. C. 8% (t) A. M. 3923. 
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earneſt to deſiſt from making war with that prince, 
and to reconcile him with Ariobarzanes: he obeyed. 
Mithridates, having put one of his ſons of only four 
years old into the hands of Ariobarzanes as an hoſtage, 
under that pretext retained the cities, in which he 
had garriſons, promiſing no doubt to reſtore tbem in 
time. He then gave a feaſt, in which he propsſed 
prizes for ſuch as ſhould excel the reſt in drinking, 
eating, ſinging, and raillying: fit objects of emulati- 
on! Gabinius was the only one, who did not think 
proper to enter theſe liſts. Thus ended the ſecond 
war with Mithridates, which laſted only three years. 
Murena, at his return to Rome, received the honour 
of a triumph, to which his pretenſions were but in- 
different. 

(u) Mithridates at length reſtored Cappadocia to 
Ariobarzanes, forced by Sylla, who died the ſame 
year. But he contrived a ſtratagem to deprive him 
entirely of it. Tigranes had lately built a great city 
in Armenia, which, from his own name, he called Ti- 
granocerta. Mithridates perſuaded his ſon-in-law to 
conquer Cappadocia, and to tranſport the inhabitants 
into the new city, and the other parts of his domini- 
ons, that were not well peopled. He did fo, and took 
away three hundred thouſand ſouls. From thenceforth, 
wherever he carried his victorious arms, he acted in 
the ſame manner for the better peopling of his own 
dominions. 

(x) The extraordinary reputation of Sertorius, who 
had given the Romans terrible employment in Spain, 
made Mithridates conceive the thought of ſending an 
embaſſy to him, in order to engage him to join forces 

againſt the common enemy. The flatterers, who 
compared him to Pyrrhus, and Sertorious to Hannibal, 
inſinuated, that the Romans, attacked at the ſame 
time on different ſides, could never be able to oppoſe 


(u) A. M. 3926. Ant. J. C. 78. (x) A. M. 3928. 
4 J. C. 76. Appian. p. 216, 217. Plut. in Sertor, p. 580, 
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two ſuch formidable powers, when the moſt able and 
experienced of generals ſhould act in concert with the 
8 of kings. He therefore ſent ambaſſadors to 

pain, with letters and inſtructions for treating with 
Sertorius, to whom they offered, in his name, a fleet 
and money to carry on the war, upon condition that 
he would ſuffer that prince to recover the provinces of 
Aſia, which the neceſſity of his affairs had reduced him 


to abandon, by the treaty he had made with Sylla. 


As ſoon as thoſe ambaſſadors arrived in Spain, and 


had opened their commiſſion to Sertorius, he afſembled 


his council, which he called the ſenate. They were 


unanimouſly of opinion, to accept that prince's offers 


with joy, and the rather, becauſe ſo immediate and 


effective an aid, as the offered fleet and money, would 


coſt him only a vain conſent to an enterprize, which 
it did not in any manner depend upon him to prevent. 
But Sertorius, with a truly Roman greatneſs of ſou], 


proteſted, that he would never conſent to any treaty, 


in jut ious to the glory or intereſts of his country; and 
that he could deſire no victory from his own enemies, 
that was not acquired by juſt and honourable methods, 


And having made Mithridates's ambaſſadors come in- 


to the aſlembly, he declared to them, that he would 
luffer their maſter to keep Bithynia and Cappadocia, 


which were accuſtomed to be governed by kings, and 


of which the Romans could pretend no juſt right to 
diſpoſe; but that he would never conſent he ſhould 
have any footing in A ſia minor, which appertained to 
the republic, and which he had renounced by a ſolemn 

_ treaty, | : | 


When this anſwer was related to Mithridates, it 


ſtruck him with amazement; and he is affirmed to 


have ſaid to his friends, What orders may we not 


«© expect from Sertorius, when he ſhall fit in the ſe- 


< nate in the midſt of Rome; who, even now, con- 
6 fined upon the coaſt of the Atlantic ocean, dictates 
* bounds to our dominions, and declares war againſt 
& us, if we undertake any thing againſt Aſia? A 

treaty 
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treaty was however concluded, and ſworn between 
them to this effect: That Mithridates ſhould have 
Bithynia and Cappadocia ; that Sertorius ſhould ſend 
him troops for that purpoſe, and one of his captains 
to command them; and that Mithridates, on his ſide, 
ſhould pay Sertorius * three thouſand talents down, 
and give him forty galleys. 

The captain ſent by Sertorius into Aſia was a ba- 
niſhed ſenator of Rome, who had taken refuge with 
him, named Marcus Marius, to whom Mithridates 
paid great honours. For when Marius entered the ci- 
ties, preceded by the faſces and axes, Mithridates fol- 
lowed him, well ſatisfied with the ſecond place, and 
with only making the figure of a powerful, but infe- 
rior, ally, in this proconſul's company. Such was at 
that time the Roman greatneſs, that the name alone 
of that potent republic, obſcured the ſplendor and 

power of the greateſt kings. Mithridates, however, 
found his intereſt in this condut, Marius, as autho- 
rized by the Roman people and ſenate, diſcharged moſt 
of the cities from paying the exorbitant taxes Sylla 
had impoſed on them; expreſsly declaring, that it 
was from Sertorius they received, and to whom they 
were indebted for that favour, So moderate and poli- 
| tic a conduct opened the gates of the cities to him with- 
| out the help of arms, and the name of Sertorius alone 
e more conqueſts than all the forces of Mithri- 
ates. | 
(y) Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, died this year, 
and made the Roman people his heirs. His country 
became thereby, as I have obſerved elſewhere, a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. Mithridates immedi- 
ately formed a reſolution to renew the war againſt 
them upon this occaſion, and employed the greateſt 
part of the year in making the neceſſary preparations 
for carrying it on with vigour, He believed, that af- 
: ( 3. A. M. 3929. Ant. J. C. 75. Appian, de Bello Mithr'd, 
* About four bundred and fifty * fround's, 
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ter the death of Sylla, and during the troubles with 
which the republic was agitated, the conjuncture was 
favourable for re-entering upon the conqueſts he had 
given up. Ds h 
(z) Inſtructed by his misfortunes and experience, 
he baniſhed from his army all armour adorned with 
gold and jewels, which he began to conſider as the 
allurement of the victor, and not as the ſtrength of 
thoſe who wore them, He cauſed ſwords to be forged 
after the Roman faſhion, with ſolid and weighty 
bucklers : he collected horſes, rather well made and broke, 
than magnificently adorned ; aſſembled an hundred and 
twenty thouſand foot, armed and diſciplined like the 


Roman infantry, and ſixteen thouſand horſe well 
equipped for ſervice, beſides an hundred chariots armed 


with long ſcythes, and drawn by four horſes. He alſo 
fitted out a conſiderable number of galleys, which 


glittered no longer as before with gilt pavilions, but 


were filled with all ſorts of arms offenſive and defenſive, 
and well provided with ſums of money for the pay and 
ſubſiſtance of the troops. | 
Michridates had begun by ſeizing Paphlagonia and 
Bithy nia. The province of Aſia, which found itſelf 
exhauſted by the exactions of the Roman tax-farmers 
and uſurers, to deliver themſelves from their oppreſ- 
ſion, declared a ſecond time for him. Such was the 
cauſe of the third Mithridatic war, which ſubſiſted 
almoſt twelve years. | 5 
(a) The two conſuls, Lucullus and Cotta, were 
ſent againſt him, each of them with an army under 
him. Lucullus had Aſia, Cilicia and Cappadocia 
for his province; the other Bithynia and the Pro- 
pontis. | 
Whilſt Lucullus was employed in reforming the 
rapaciouſneſs and violence of the farmers and ufurers, 
and in reconciling the people of the countries, through 
which he paſſed, by giving them good hopes for' the 
time to come; Cotta, who was already arrived, 
(=) Plut. in Lucul. p. 469. (a) A. M. 3930. Ant. J. C. 74. 
5 thought 
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thought be had a favourable opportunity, in the ab” 
ſence of his collegue, to ſignalize himſelf by 0 ; 
great exploit. He therefore prepared to give Mithri” 
dates battle, The more he was told, that Lucullus 
approached, that he was already in Phrygia, and 
would ſoon arrive, the greater haſte he made to fight; 
believing himſelf already aſſured of a triumph, and de- 
ſirous of preventing his collegue from having any ſhare 
in it. But he was beaten by ſea and land. In the 
naval battle he loſt ſixty of his ſhips with their whole 
compliments; and in that by land he had four thou- 
ſand of his beſt troops killed, and was obliged to ſhut 
himſelf up in the city of Chalcedon, with no hope of 
any other relief but what his collegue ſhould think fit 


to give him. All the officers of his army, enraged at 


Cotta's raſh and preſumptuous conduct, endeavoured 
to perſuade Lucullus to enter Pontus, which Mithri- 
ridates had left without troops, and where he might 


aſſure himſelf of finding the people inclined to a revolt. 


He anſwered generouſly, that he ſhould always eſteem 
it more glorious to preſerve a Roman citizen, than to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the whole dominions of an enemy; 
and without refentment againſt his collegue, he march- 


ed to aſſiſt him with all the ſucceſs he could have hoped. 


This was the firſt action by which he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, and which ought to do him more honour than 
the molt ſplendid victories. | | 

(% Michridates, encouraged by the double advan- 
tage he had gained, undertook the fiege of Cyzicum, 
a city of Propontis, which ſtrenuouſly ſupported the 
Roman party in this war, In making himſelf maſter 
of this place, he would have opened himſelf a paſſage 


from Bithynia into Aſia Minor, which would have 


been very advantagious, in giving him an opportunity 
of carrying the war thither with all poſſible eaſe and 
ſecurity. It was for this reaſon he deſired to take it. 
In order to ſucceed, he inveſted it by land with three 


2 A. M. 3937. Ant. J. C. 73. Plut. in Lucul. p- 497—490 


Appian. p. 219—222. 
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hundred thouſand men, divided in ten camps; and 
by ſea with four hundred ſhips. Lucullus ſoon ſol- 
lowed him thither, and began, by ſeizing a poſt upon 
an eminence of the laſt importance to him, becauſe it 


facilitated his receiving convoys, and gave him the 
means of 2 off the enemy's proviſions. He had 
only thirty thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hun- 


dred horſe. The ſuperiority of the enemy in number, 


far from diſmaying, encouraged him; for he was 


convinced, that ſo innumerable a multitude would ſoon 
de in want of proviſions. Hence, in haranguing his 
troops, he promiſed them in a few days a victory, that 
would not coſt them a ſingle drop of blood. It was in 
that he placed his glory ; for the lives of his ſoldiers 


were dear to him. 


The fiege was long, and carried on with extreme 
vigour. Mithridates battered the place on all ſides with 
innumerable machines. The defence was no leſs vi- 
gorous. The beſieged did prodigies of valour, and 


employed all means, that the moſt induſtrious capacity 
could invent, to repulſe the enemy's attacks, either b 
burning their machines, or rendering them uſeleſs by 


a thouſand obſtacles they oppoſed to them. What 
inſpired them with ſo much courage, was their ex- 


ceeding confidence in Lucullus, who had. let them 


know, that if they continued to defend themſelves 


with the ſame valour, the place would not be taken, 
Lucullus was indeed ſo well poſted, that without 

coming to a general action, which he always carcfully 

| avoided, he made Mithridates's army ſuffer infinitely, 


by intercepting his convoys, charging his foraging 


parties with advantage, and beating the detachments 
he ſent out from time to time. In a word, he knew 
ſo well how to improve all occaſions that offered, he 
weakened the army of the beſiegers ſo much, and uſed 
ſuch addreſs in cutting off their proviſions, having 
ſhut up all avenues by which they might be ſupplied, 
that he reduced them to extreme famine. The ſoldiers 


cculd find no other food but the herbage, and ſome 


went 
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went ſo far, as to ſupport themſelves upon human 
fleſh. (c) Mithridates *, who paſſed for the moſt 
artful captain of his times, in deſpair that a general, 
who couid not have had much experience, ſhould fo 
often put the ehange upon him by falſe marches, and 
feigned movements, and had defeated him without 
drawing his ſword, was at length obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege ſhamefully, after having ſpent almoſt two years 
before the place. He fled by ſea, and his lieutenants 
retired with his army by land to Nicomedia. Lucul- 
lus purſued them, and having come up with them near 
the Granicus, he killed twenty thouſand of them up- 
on the ſpot, and took an infinite number of priſoners. 
It was ſaid, that in this war there periſhed. almoſt 
three hundred thouſand men, ſoldiers. and ſeryants,, 
with other followers of the army. | 
| After this new ſucceſs, Lucullus returned to Cyzi- 
cum, entered the city, and after having enjoyed for 
ſome days the pleaſure of having preſerved it, and the 
honours conſequential of that ſucceſs, he made a ſwift 
tour upon the coaſts of the Helleſpont, to collect ſhips 
and form a fleet, TER 
Mithridates, after having raiſed the ſiege of Cyzi- 
cum, repaired to Nicomedia, from whence he paſſed 
by ſea into Pontus. He left part of his fleet, and 
ten thouſand men of his. beſt troops in the Helleſpont, 
under three of his moſt able generals. Lucullus, with 
the Roman fleet , beat them twice; the firſt time at 


(e) A. M. 3933. Ant. J. C. 72. 


* Cum totius impetus belli ad 
Cyzicenorum mania conſtitiſſet, 
eamque urbem fibi Mithridates 
Aſiæ januam fore putaviſſet, qua 


provincia : ab Lucullo hæe 
ſunt omnia, ut urbs fideliſſimorum 
fociorum defenderetur, ut omnes 


copiz regis diuturnitate obſidionis 


conſumerentur. Cic. in Orat. pro 
Mur. n. 33. 

+ Ab eodem imperatore claſ- 
&m magnam & ornatam, quæ 


ducibus Sertorianis ad Italiam ſto-- 
dio inflammato raperetur, ſupera- 
tam eſſe atque depreſſam. Cic. 


Pro lege Manil, n. 21. 
effracta & revulſa, tota pateret 


Quid ? Illam pugnam navalem 
ad Tenedum, cum tanto concur- 


| ſu, acerrimis ducibus, hoſtium 


claſſis Italiam ſpe atque animis 
inflata peteret, mediocri certamine 
& parva dimicatione com miſſam 
arbitraris? 4. pro Mur na. 
* | | 


Tenedoe, 
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Tenedos, and the other at Lemnos, when the enemy 
thought of nothing leſs than making fail for Italy, 
and of alarming, and plundering the coaſts of Rome 
itſelf. He killed almoſt all their men in thoſe two 


engagements ; and in the laſt took M. Marius the 
Roman ſenator, whom Sertorius had ſent from Spain to 
the aid of Mithridates. Lucullus ordered him to be 
put to death, becauſe it was not conſiſtent with the 
Roman dignity, that a ſenator of Rome ſhould be led 
in triumph. One of the two others poiſoned himſelf ; 
and the third was reſerved for the triumph. After 
having cleared the coaſts by theſe two victories, Lu- 
cullus turned his arms towards the continent: reduced 


Bithynia firſt, then Paphlagonia ; marched afterwards 
into Pontus, and carried the war into the heart of 


Mithridates's dominions. 

He ſuffered at firſt ſo great a want of proviſions in 
this expedition, that he was obliged to make thirty 
thouſand Galatians follow the army, each with a 
quantity of wheat upon his ſhoulders. But upon his 
advancing into the country, and ſubjecting the cities 


and provinces, he found ſuch abundance of all things, 


that an ox ſold for * only one drachma, and a ſlave for 
no more than four, 

Mithridates had ſuffered almoſt as much by the tem- 
peſt, in his paſſage on the Euxine fea, as in the cam- 
paign wherein he had been treated ſo roughly. He 
loſt in it almoſt all the remainder of his fleet, and the 


troops he had brought thither for the defence of his 


antient dominions, When Lucullus arrived, he was 
making new levies with the utmoſt expedition, to 
defend himſelf againſt that invaſion, which he had 
foreſeen. | 
Lucullus, upon arriving in Pontus, without loſs of 
time beſieged Amiſus and Eupatoria, two of the prin- 
Cipal cities of the country, very near each other. The 
latter, which had been very lately built, was called 
Eupatoria, from the firname of Eupator, given to 


® ur gente. | 
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Mithridates; this place was his uſual reſidence, and 
he deſigned to make it the capital of his dominions. 
Not contented with theſe two ſieges at once, he ſent 
a detachment of his army to form that of Themiſcy- 

ra, upon the river Thermodoon, which place was not 


leſs conſiderable than the two others. | 


The officers of Lucullus's army complained, that 
their general amuſed himſelf too long in fieges, 
which were not worth his trouble, and that in the 
mean time he gave Mithridates opportunity to aug- 
ment his army, and gather ſtrength, To which he 
anſwered in his juſtification : ** That is directly what 
& J want. Iact in this manner for no other purpoſe, 


„jn order that our enemy may take new courage, 


« and aſſemble ſo numerous an army, as may em- 
« bolden him to expect us in the field, and fly no 


* longer before us. Do you not obſerve, that he has 


« behind him immenſe ſolitudes and infinite deſarts, 
< jn which it will be impoſſible for us either to come 
<< up with or purſue him? Armenia is but a few days 
«© march from theſe defarts. There Tigranes keeps 
% his court, that king of kings, whoſe power is ſo 
« great, that he ſubdues the Parthians, tranſports 
& whole cities of Greeks into the heart of Media, has 
ec made himſelf maſter of Syria and Paleſtine, exter- 
«© minated the kings deſcended from Seleucus, and car- 
4 ried their wives and daughters into captivity, This 
« powerful prince is the ally and ſon-in-law of Mi- 


„ thridates, Do you think, when he has him in his 


4 palace as a ſuppliant, that he will abandon him, and 
„ not make war againſt us? Hence in haſtening to 
« drive away Mithridates, we ſhall be in great danger 
of drawing Tigranes upon our hands, who has long 
ſought pretexts for declaring againſt us, and who 
«© can never find one more ſpecious, legitimate, and 


«© honourable, than that of aſſiſting his father-in-law, 


„and a king reduced to the laſt extremity. Why 
therefore ſhould we ſerve Mithridates againſt our- 
e ſelves, or ſhew him to whom he ſhould have recourſe 

| i K 
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< for the means of ſupporting the war with us, by 
« puſhing him, againſt his will, and at a time per- 
«© haps when he looks upon ſuch a ſtep as unworthy 
cc his valour and greatneſs, into the arms and protec- 
&« tion of Tigranes? Is it not infinitely better, by 
cc giving him time to take courage, and ſtrengthen 
6 himſelf with his own forces, to have only upon 
4c our hands the troops of Colchis, the Tibarenians 
«© and Cappadocians, whom we have fo often de- 
<<. feated, than to expoſe ourſelves to having the addi- 
ac tional force of the Armenians and Medes to con- 
«© tend with ?” 1 5 

Whilſt the Romans attached the three places we 
have mentioned, Mithridates, who had already form- 
ed a new army, took the field very early in the 
ſpring. Lucullus left the command of the ſieges of 
Amiſus and Eupatoria to Murena, the ſon of him we 
have ſpoken of before, whom Cicero repreſents in a 
very favourable light. * He went into Aſia, a pro- 
< vince abounding with riches and pleaſures, where 
6 he left behind him no traces either of avarice or 
c luxury. He behaved in ſuch a manner in this 
& important war, that he did many great actions 
c without the general, the general none without 
& him.” Lucullus marched againſt Mithridates, 
who lay encamped in the plains of Cabiræ. The lat- 
ter had the advantage in two actions, but was entirely 
defeated in the third, and obliged to fly without either 
ſervant or equerry to attend him, or a ſingle horſe of 
his ſtable. It was not till very late, that one of his 
eunuchs, ſeeing him on foot in the midſt of the fly- 
ing crowd, got from his horſe and gave it him. The 
Romans were ſo near him, that they almoſt had him 
in their hands, and it was owing entirely to them- 
ſelves that they did not take him. The avarice only 


V Afiam iſtam refertam & ean- bello fic eſt verſatus, ut hic mul- 
dem delicatam, fic obiit, ut in ea tas res & magnas fine imperatore. 

neque avaritiæ, neque luxuriæ veſ- geſſerit, nullam fine hoc impera- 

dium reliquerit. Maximo in tor. Cic. pro Muræna, n. 20. 
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of the ſoldiers loſt them a prey, which they had pur- 
ſued ſo long, through ſo many toils, dangers, and 
battles, and deprived Lucullus of the ſole reward of 


# all his victories. Mithridates, ſays * Cicero, artfully 


imitated the manner in which Medea eſcaped the pur- 
ſuit of her father, in the ſame kingdom of Pontus. 
That princeſs is ſaid to have cut the body of Abſyrtus 
her brother in pieces, and to have ſcattered his limbs 
in the places through which her father purſued: her; in 
order that his care in taking up thoſe diſperſed members, 
and the grief ſo ſad a ſpectacle would give him, might 
ſtop the rapidity of his purſuit. Mithridrates in like 
manner, as he fled, leſt upon the way a great quantity 
of gold, ſilver, and precious effects, which had either 
deſcended to him from his anceſtors, or had been 

amaſſed by himſelf in the preceding wars: and whilſt 
the ſoldiers employed themſelves in gathering thoſe 
treaſures too attentively, the king eſcaped their hands. 
So that the father of Medea was ſtopped in his purſuit 
by ſorrow, but the Romans by joy. | 

After this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the 
city of Cabiræ, with ſeveral other places and caſtles, 
in which he found great riches. He found alſo the. 
priſons full of Greeks, and princes nearly related to 
the king, who were confined in them, As thoſe un- 
happy perſons had long given themſelves over for dead, 
the liberty they received from Lucullus ſeemed leſs a 
deliverance, than new life to them. In one of theſe 
caſtles a ſiſter of the king's, named Nyſſa, was alſo 
taken, which was a great inſtance of her good for. 


Ex ſuo regno fic Mithridates 
git, ut ex eodem Ponto Me- 
illa quondam profugiſſe -_ 

tur: am prædicant, in fuga, 
fratris fa membra in iis locis, = 
ſe parens perſequeretur, diſſipaviſ- 
ſe, ut eorum collectio diſperſa, 
merorque patrius celeritatem per- 
ſequendi retardaret. Sic Mithridates 
fugiens maximam vim auri atque 


argenti, pulcherrimarumque rerum 


omnium, quas & à majoribus ac- 
ceperat, & ipſe bello ſuperiore ex 
tota Aſia direptas in ſuum regnum 


congeſſerat in Ponto, omnem reli- 


quit. Hæc dum noſtri colligunt 
omnia diligentius, rex ipſe e mani- 


bus effugit. Ita illum in perſe- 


quendi ſtudio mæœror, hos letitia 
retardavit. Cic. de leg. Mani. 
n. 22. 


tune. 
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tune. For the other ſiſters of that prince, with his 
wives, who had been ſent farther from the danger, 
and who believed themſelves in ſaſety and repoſe, all 
died miſerably, Mithridates on his flight having fent 


them orders to die by Bacchidas the eunuch 


Amongſt the other ſiſters of the king were Roxa- 
na and Statira, both unmarried, and about forty years 
of age, with two of his wives, Berenice and Monima, 
both of Ionia, All Greece ſpoke much of the latter, 


whom they admired more for her wiſdom than beauty 


though exquiſite. The king having fallen deſperately in 
love with her, had forgot nothing that might incline 
her to favour his paſhon : he ſent her at once fifteen 
thouſand pieces of gold. She was always averſe to 


him, and refuſed his preſents, till he gave her the qua- 
lity of wife and queen, and ſent her the royal tiara or 


diadem, an eſſential ceremony in the marriage of the 
kings of thoſe nations. Nor did ſhe then comply 


without extreme regret, and in compliance with her 
family, dazzled with the ſplendor of a crown, and. 
the power of Mithridates, who was at that time vic- 


torious, and at the height of his glory. From her 
marriage to the inftant of which we are now ſpeaking, 
that unfortunate princeſs had paſſed her life in conti- 
nual ſadneſs and affliction, lamenting her fatal beauty, 
that inſtead of an huſband had given her a maſter, and 
of procuring her an honourable abode, and the endear- 
ments of conjugal ſociety, had confined her in a cloſe 
priſon, under a guard of Barbarians ; where, far re- 
moved from the delightful regions of Greece, ſhe had 


only enjoyed a dream of the happineſs with which ſne 


had been flattered, and had really loft that ſolid and 
eſſential good ſhe poſſeſſed in her own beloved country. 


When Bacchidas arrived, and had ſignified to the 
princeſſes the order of Mithridates, which favoured. 


them no further, than to leave them at liberty to chuſe 
the kind of death they ſhould 'think moſt gentle and 
immediate, Monima, taking the diadem from her 
head, tied it round her neck, and hung herſelf up by 


it. 
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it. But that wreath not being ſtrong enough, and 
breaking, ſhe cried out: 4þ fatal trifle, you might at 
AF laft do me this N office ! Then throwing it away 
with indignation, ſhe preſented her neck to Bac- 
JF chidas | 

As for Berenice ſhe took a cup of poiſon, and as 
ſhe was going to drink it, her mother, who was pre- 
ſent, defired to ſhare it with her, They accordingly 
drank both together. The half of that cup ſufficed to 
carry off the mother, worn out and feeble with age; 
but was not enough to ſurmount the ſtrength and youth 
of Berenice, That princeſs ſtruggled long with death 
in the moſt violent agonies, till Bacchidas, tired with 
waiting the effects of the poiſon, ordered her to be 
ſtrangled. | 

Of the two ſiſters, Roxana is ſaid to have ſwal- 
lowed poiſon, venting a thouſand reproaches and im- 
precations againſt Mithridates. Statira, on the con- 
trary, was pleaſed with her brother, and thanked 
him, that being in ſo great danger for his own perſon, 
he had not forgot them, and had taken care to ſupply 
them with the means of dying free, and of with- 
drawing from the indignities, their enemies might elſe 
have made them ſuffer. 1 | 

Their deaths extremely afflicted Lucullus, who was 
of a gentle and humane diſpoſition. He continued his 
march in purſuit of Mithridates : but having received 
advice, that he was four days journey before him, and 
had taken the route of Armenia, to retire to his ſon- 
in-law, he returned directly, and after having ſubjected 
ſome countries, and taken ſome cities in the neigh- 
bourhood, he ſent Appius Clodius to Tigranes, to de- 
mand Mithridates of him; and in the mean time re- 
turned againſt Amiſus, which place was not yet taken, 
(4) Callimachus, who commanded in it, and was the 
moſt able engineer of his times, had alone prolonged 

the ſiege. When he ſaw that he could hold out no 


() A. M. 3934. Ant. J. C. 79, 
longer, 
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longer, he ſet fire to the city, and eſcaped in a ſhip 
that waited for him. Lucullus did his utmoſt to ex- 
tinguiſh the flames, but in vain; and to encreaſe his 
concern, ſaw himſelf obliged to abandon the city to 
be plundered by the ſoldiers, from whom the place 
had as much to fear as from the flames themſelves. 
His troops were inſatiable for booty, and he not capa- 
ble of reſtraining them. A rain that happened to fall 
preſerved a great number of buildings, and Lucullus, 
before his departure, cauſed thoſe which had been burnt 
to be rebuilt, This city was an atient colony of the 
Athenians. Such of the Athenians, during Ariſtion's 
being maſter of Athens, as defired to fly from his ty- 
ranny, had retired thither, and enjoyed there the ſame 
rights and privileges with the natives. | 
Lucullus, when he left Amiſus, directed his march 
towards the cities of Aſia, whom the avarice and cru- 
elty of the uſurers and tax-farmers, held under the 
moſt dreadful oppreſſion; inſomuch that thoſe poor 
people were obliged to ſell their children of both 
ſexes, and even ſet up to auction the paintings and ſta- 
tues conſecrated to the gods. And when theſe would 
not ſuffice to pay the duties, taxes, and intereſt unpaid, 
they were given up without mercy to their creditors, 
and often expoſed to ſuch barbarous tortures, that 
ſlavery, in compariſon with their miſeries, ſeemed a 


kind of redreſs and tranquillity to them. 


Theſe immenſe debts of the province aroſe from 
the fine of twenty thouſand “ talents, which Sylla had 
impoſed on it. They had already paid the ſum. twice 
over: but thoſe inſatiable ufurers, by heaping intereſt 
upon intereſt, had ran it up to an hundred and twenty 
thouſand Þ talents ; ſo that they ſtill owed tripple the 
ſums they had already paid. | 

Tacitus || has reaſon to ſay, that ufury was one of 


About three millions ſterling, lum, & ſeditionum diſcordiarum- 
+ About eighteen millions ow que creberrima cauſa, Tacit. An- 


. nal, I, 6, c. 16. | 
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the moſt antient evils of the Roman commonwealth, 
and the moſt frequent cauſe of fedition ; but at the 
time we now ſpeak of it was carried to an exceſs not 
eaſy to comprehend. & NE | 

The intereſt of money amongſt the Romans was 
paid every month, and was one per cent hence it 
was Called ſura centęſima, or uncjarum fans ; becauſe 
in reckoning the twelve months, twelve per cent. was 

id: uncia is the twelfth part of an whole, 

e) The * law of the twelve tables prohibited the 
railing intereſt to above twelve per cent. This law was 
revived by the two tribunes of the people, in the 396th 
year of Rome. 

(F) Ten years after, intereſt was reduced to half 
that ſum, in the 406th year of Rome; ſemunciarum 


fanus. 


(2) At length, in the 411th year of Rome, all in- 
tereſt was prohibited by decree: ne fœnerari liceret. 
All theſe decrees were ineffectual. + Avarice was 
always too ſtrong for the laws : and whatever regula- 
tions were made to ſuppreſs it, either in the time of 


the republic, or under the emperors, it always found 


means to elude them. Nor has it paid more regard to 
the laws of the church, which has never entered into 
any compoſition in this point, and ſeverely condemns 


all uſury, even the moſt moderate; becauſe, God 


having forbade any, ſhe never believed ſhe had a right 


co permit it in the leaſt. It is remarkable, that uſury 
has always occaſioned the ruin of the ſtates where it 


has been tolerated ; and it was this diſorder, which con- 
tributed very much to, ſubvert the conſtitution of the 
Reman commonwealth, and gave birth to the greateſt 


F calamitics in all the provinces of that empire. 


(e) Tacit. Annal, 1. 6. e. 16. 1 7. n. 16. ( Ft) Ibid, 


n. 27. (ce) Ibid. n. 42. 


 * Nequis unciario fenore am- fraudibus: quæ toties repreſſa, 
Plius exerceto. | miras per artes rurſum oriebantur. 
+ Moltis plebiſcitis obviam itam Tacit. ibid. 
Lucullus, 
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lus, at this time, applied himſelf in giving 

the province of Afia ſome relaxation, which he could 
only effect, by putting a ſtop to the injuſtice and cru - 
elty of the uſurers and tax-farmers. The latter, find- F 
ing themſelves deprived by Lucullus of the immenſe 'F 
gain they made, raiſed a great outcry, as if they had 
been exceſlively injured, and by the force of money a- 
nimated many orators againſt him; particularly con- 
fading in having moſt of thoſe who governed the re- 
public in their debt, which gave them a very extenſive, 
and almoſt unbounded influence. But Lucullus de- 
ſpiſed their clamours with a conſtancy the more admi- 
Table from its being very uncommon, 


41 


Secr. III. Lucullus cauſes war to be declared with Ti- 
' granes, and marches againſt him. Vanity and ridi- 
Cultus ſelf-ſufficiency of that prince. He loſes a great 
Battle. Lucullus takes Tigranocerta, capital of Ar- 
menia. He gains a ſecond victory over the joint. forces 
of Tigranes and Mithridates. Mutiny and revolt in 


_ the army Lucullus. 


(#) 4 & Igranes, to whom Lucullus had ſent an ambaſ- 
9 2 ſador, though of no great power in the begin- 
ning of his reign, had enlarged it ſo much by a ſeries 
of ſucceſſes, of which there are few examples, that he 
was commonly ſirnamed the ting of kings. After 
having overthrown, and almoſt ruined the family of 
the kings, ſucceſſors of Seleucus the Great; after 
having very often humbled the pride of the Parthians, 
tranſported whole cities of Greeks into Media, con- 
quered all Syria and Paleſtine, and given laws to the 
Arabians, called Scænites; he reigned with an autho- 
rity reſpected by all the princes of Aſia. The people 
paid him honours, after the manner of the Eaſt, even 
to adoration. His pride was inflamed and ſupported 
by the immenſe riches he poſſeſſed, by the exceſlive 


(>) A. M. 3934. Ant. J. 8. 70. Plut. in Lucul. . Ofp— 12. 
Meman, Co 48—57. Appian, in Mithrid, P: — | F g | 
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and continual praiſes of his flatterers, and by a proſpe- 


| "rity, that had never known any irruption. | 


Appius Clodius was introduced to an audience of 


could diſplay, in order to give the ambaſſador an 
higher idea of the royal dignity ; who on his fide, 
uniting the haughtineſs of his diſpoſition with that 
which particularly charaReriſed his republic, perfectly 
ſupported the dignity of a Roman ambaſſador. | 
Aſter having 2 in a few words, the ſubjects 
of complaints, which the Romans had againſt Mithri- 
dates, and that prince's breach of faith in breaking 
the peace, without ſo much as attempting to give any 
reaſon or colour for it; he told Tigranes, that he came 
to demand his being delivered up to him, as due by 
every ſort of title to Lucullus's triumph; that he did 
not believe, as a friend to the Romans, which he had 
been till then, that he would make any difficulty in 
giving up Mithridates, and that in caſe of his refuſal, 
He was inſtructed to declare war againſt him. 
That prince, who had never been contradicted, and 


who knew no other law nor rule but his will and plea» 


ſure, was extremely offended at this Roman freedom. 
But he was much more ſo with Lucullus's letter, 
when it was delivered to him. The title of king only, 
which it gave him, did not ſatisfy him. He had af- 
ſumed that of 4ing of kings, of which he was very 
fond, and had carried his pride in that reſpect ſo far, 
as to cauſe himſelf to be ſerved by crowned heads. 


He never appeared in publick without having four 


kings attending him; two on foot, on each ſide of his 


horſe, when he went abroad : at table, in his chamber, 


in ſhort, every where he had always ſome of them to 
do the loweſt offices for him ; but eſpecially when he 
gave audience to ambaſſadors, For at that time, to 
give ſtrangers a greater idea of his glory and power, he 
made them all ftand in two ranks, one on each ſide 
of his throne, where they appeared in the habit and 


poſture of common ſlaves. A pride ſo full of abſurdity 
* offends 
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offends all the world. One more refined ſhocks leſs, 
though much the ſame at bottom. _ 
It is not ſurprizing, that a prince of this character, : 
ſhould bear the manner in which Clodius ſpoke to | 
him with impatience. It is the firſt free and ſincere #F 
ſpeech he had heard, during the five and twenty years 
r co rather tyrmndne 
over them with exceſſive inſolence. He anſwered 
that Mithridates was the father of Cleopatra his wife ; 
that the union between them was of too ſtrict a na- 
ture, to admit his delivering him up for the triumph | 
of Lucullus; and that if the Romans were unjuſt e- 
nough to make war againſt him, he knew how to de- 
fend himſelf, and to make them repent it. To ex- 
preſs his reſentment by his anſwer, he directed it only 
to Lucullus, without adding the uſual title of 
tor, or any others commonly given to the Roman 
generals. 
” Lucullus, ben  Clodius reported hi commiviion, 
and that war had been declared againſt Tigranes, re- 
turned with the utmoſt diligence into Pontus to begin 
it. The enterprize ſeemed raſh, and the terrible pow- 
er of the king aſtoniſhed all thoſe, who relied leſs upon 
rr cape ofthe anere, 
than upon a multitude of ſoldiers, | After having made, 
himſelf maſter of Sinope, he gave that place its li- 
berty, as he did alſo. to Amiſus, and made them both 
free and independant cities. (i) Cotta did not treat 
Heraclea, which he took after a long ſiege by treachery, 
in the ſame manner. He enriched himſelf out of its 
ſpoils, treated the inhabitants with exceſſive cruelty, 
and burnt almoſt the whole city. On his return to 
Rome, he was at firſt well received by the ſenate, and 
honoured with the ſirname of Ponticus, upon account 
of taking that place, But ſoon after, when the He- 
racleans had laid their complaints before the ſenate, 
and repreſented, in a manner capable of moving the 
hardeſt hearts, the miſeries Cotta's avarice and Cru- 
0 Memn. c. 51—61. 
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elty had made them ſuffer, the ſenate contented them- 
ſelves with depriving him of the Latus clauus, which 

was the robe worn by the ſenators, a puniſhment in 
no wile proportioned to the crying exceſſes proved up- 


'S on ERP BIT | 
Lucullus left Sornatius, one of his generals, in Pon- 


tus, with fix thouſand men, and marched with the 
reſt, which amounted only to twelve thouſand foot, 
and three thouſand horſe, through Cappadocia to the 
Euphrates. He paſſed that river in the midſt of the 
winter, and afterwards the Tigris, and came before 
Tigranocerta, which was at ſome ſmall diſtance, to 
attack Tigranes in his capital, where he had lately 
arrived from Syria, No body dared ſpeak to that 
prince of Lucullus and his march, after his cruel: 
treatment of the _ perſon that brought him the 
firſt news of it, whom he put to death in reward for 

ſo important a ſervice, He liſtened to nothing but the 
diſcourſes of flatterers, who told him Lucullus muſt be 
a great captain, if he only dared wait for him at Ephe- 
ſus, and did not betake himſelf to flight and abandon 
Aſia, when he ſaw the many thouſands, of which 
his army was compoſed. So true it is, ſays Plutarch, 


that as all conſtitutions are not capable of bearing 


much wine, all minds are not ſuited to bearing great 
fortunes without loſs of reaſon and infatuation. _ | 
Tigranes, at firſt, had not deigned ſo much as to 
ſee or ſpeak to Mithridates, though his father-in-law, 
but treated him with the utmoſt contempt and arro- 
gance, kept him at a diſtance, and placed a guard over 
him as a priſoner of ftate, in marſhy unwholſome 
places. (4) But after Clodius's embaſſy, he had or- 
dered him to be brought to court with all poſſible ho- 
nours and marks of reſpect. In a private converſation 
which they had together without witneſſes, they cured 
themſelves of their mutual ſuſpicions, to the great miſ- 
3 8 of their friends, upon whom they caſt all the 
me. | 


| (#) A. M. 3935» Ant. J. C. 69. 
Vo I. X. 8 Ia 
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In the number of thoſe unfortunates was Metro- 
dorus, of the city of Scepſis, a man of extraordinary 
merit, who had ſo much credit with the king, that he 
was called the king's father. That prince had ſent 
him on. an embaſly to Tigranes, to defire aid againſt 
the Romans, When he had explained the occaſion 
of his journey, Tigranes aſked him; And for you, 
| Metroderus, what would you adviſe me 2 do, in regard 
to your maſter's demands ? Upon which Metrodorus 
replied, out of an exceſs of ill- timed fincerity: As an 
ambaſſador, I adviſe you to do what Mi thridates demands 
of you ; but as your counſel, not to do it, This was a 
criminal prevarication, and a kind of treaſon. It coſt 
him his life, when Mithridates had been apprized of 
it by Tigranes. 

Lucullus continually advanced againſt that prince, 
and was already in a manner at the gates of his palace, 
without his either knowing or believing any thing of 
the matter, ſo much was he blinded by his preſump- 


tion. Mithrobarzanes, one of his favourites, ventured 


to carry him that news. The reward he had for it, 
was to be charged with a commiſſion, to go immedi- 
— ately with ſome troops, and bring Lucullus priſoner ; 
as if the queſtion had been only to arreſt one of the 
king's ſubjects. The favourite, with the greateſt part 
bo the troops given him, loſt their lives, in endeavour- 
ing to execute that dangerous commiſſion. This ill 
ſucceſs opened the eyes of Tigranes, and made him re- 
cover from his infatuation. Mithridates had been ſent 
back into Pontus with ten thouſand horſe, to raiſe 
troops there, 'and to return and join Tigranes, in'caſe 
Lucullus entered Armenia. For himſelf, he had cho- 
ſen to continue at Tigranocerta, in order to give the 
neceſſary orders for raiſing troops throughout his whole 
dominions. Aſter this check he began to be afraid of 
Lucullus, quitted Tigranocerta, retired to mount 
Taurus, and gave orders to all his troops to repair 
thither to him, | 


Lacullus 
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Lucullus marched directly to Tigranocerta, took 


up his quarters around the place, and formed the ſiege 
of it. This city was full of all ſorts of riches ; the 


inhabitants of all orders and conditions having emulated 
each other in contributing to its embelliſhment and 
magnificence, in order to make their court to the 
king: For this reaſon Lucullus preſſed the ſiege with 
the utmoſt vigour ; believing that Tigranes would 
never ſuffer it to be taken, and that he would come on 
in a tranſport of fury to offer him battle, and oblige 
him to raiſe the ſiege. And he was not miſtaken in 
his conjecture. Mithridates ſent every day couriers to 


17 igranes, and wrote him letters, to adviſe him in the 


ſtrongeſt terms not to hazard à battle, and only to 
make uſe of his cavalry, in cutting off Lucullus's pro- 
viſions, Taxilus himſelf was ſent by him with the 
fame inſtructions, who ſtaying with him in his camp, 
made earneſt inſtances to him every day, not to attack 
the Roman armies, 'as they were excellently diſciplined, 
veteran ſoldiers, and almoſt invincible, © 

At firft he hearkened to this advice with patience 
enough, But when his troops, conſiſting of a great” 
number of different nations, were aſſembled, not 
only the king's feaſts, but his councils reſounded with 
nothing but vain bravadoes, full of inſolence, pride, 


and Barbarian menaces. Taxilus was in danger of he- 


ing killed, for having ventured to oppoſe the advice of 
thoſe who were for a battle; and Mithridates him- 
ſelf was openly accuſed of oppoſing it, only out of 
envy, to deprive his ſon-in-law of the glory of ſo great 
ST HRES. | 

In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait no long- 
er, leſt Mithridates ſhould arrive, and ſhare with 
him in the honour of the victory. He therefore march- 
ed with all his forces, telling his friends, that he was 
only ſorry on one account, and that was, his havin 


to do with Lucullus alone, and not with all the Ro- 
man generals together, He meaſured his hopes of 


ſucceſs by the number of his troops. He had about 
, 7 | G 2 twenty 
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twenty thouſand archers and lingers, fifty-five thou- 
. and horſe, ſeventeen thouſand of which were heavy 
armed cavalry, an hundred and fifty thouſand foot, 
divided into companies and battalions, beſides work- 
men to clear the roads, build bridges, cleanſe and turn 
the courſe of rivers, with other labourers neceſſary in 
armies, to the number of thirty-five thouſand, who, 
. drawn up in battle behind the combatants, made the 
army appear ftill more numerous, and augmented its 
' force and his confidence. a 
When he had paſſed mount Taurus, and all his 
troops appeared together in the plains, the fight alone 
of his army, was ſufficient to ſtrike terror into the 
moſt daring enemy. Lucullus, always intrepid, di- 
vided his troops. He left Murena with ſix thouſand 
foot before the place, and with all the reſt of his in- 
fantry, conſiſting of twenty-four cohorts, which to- 

_ "gether did not amount to more than ten or twelve 
* "thouſand men, all his horſe, and about a thouſand 
archers and flingers, marched againſt Tigranes, and 
.encamped in the plain, with a large river in his 

< front. | CO | | | 
This handful of men made Tigranes laugh, and 
ſupplied his flatterers with great matter for pleaſantry. 
Some openly jeſted upon them; others, by way of 
diverſion, drew lots for their ſpoils; and of all Ti- 
granes's generals and the kings in his army, there was 
not one who did not entreat him to give the charge of 
that affair to him alone, and content himſelf with 
being only a ſpeQator of the action. Tigranes him- 
ſelf, to appear agreeable and a fine raillier, uſed an 
expreſſion, which has been much admired ; I they 
come as ambaſſadors, they are a great many ; but if as 
enemies, very few. Thus the firſt day paſſed in jeſting 
and raillery. A Os . 
The next morning, at ſun- riſe, Lucullus made his 
army march out of their entrenchments. That 
of the Barbarians was on the other ſide of the river 
towards the eaſt, and the river ran in ſuch a * 
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that a little below it turned off to the left towards the 


weſt, where it was eaſily fordable. Lucullus, in 
leading his army to this ford, inclined alſo to the left, 
towards the lower part of the river, haſtening his 
march. Tigranes, who ſaw him, believed he fled ; 
and calling for Taxilus, told him with a contemptu- 
ous laugh : Do you ſee thoſe invincible Roman legions ? 
You ſee they can run away. Taxilus replied, I wiſh 
your majeſty's gord fortune may this day do a miracle in 
your favour ; but the arms and march of thoſe legions 
do not argue people running away. 

Taxilus was ſtil] ſpeaking, when he ſaw the eagle 
of the firſt legions move on a ſudden to the right about, 
by the command of Lucullus, followed by all the co- 
horts, in order to paſs the river. Tigranes, recover- 


ing then with difficulty, like one that had been long 


drunk, cried out two or three times, Hot Are thoſe 
people coming to us, They came on fo faſt, that his 
numerous troops did not poſt themſelves, nor draw 
up in battle without abundance of diſorder and confu- 
ſion. Tigranes placed himſelf in the centre; gave 
the left wing to the king of the Adiabenians, and 'the 
right to the king of the Medes. The greateſt part 


of the heayy-armed horſe covered the front of the right 


wing. 
As Lucullus was preparing to paſs the river, ſome 
of his general officers adviſed him not to engage upon 
that day, becauſe one of thoſe unfortunate days, which 
the Romans called lac days. For it was the ſame 


upon which the army of * Cepio had been defeated in 


the battle with the Cimbri. Lucullus made them this 
anſwer, which afterwards became ſo famous: And for 
me, I'll make this an happy day for the Romans, It 
was the ſixth of October, (the day before the nones of 
October.) 8 
After having made that reply, and ex horted them 
not to be diſcouraged, he paſſed the river, and march- 


De Greek text ſays, the army of Scipio, 2vbich Monſieur de Thou 


has juſtly corrected in the margent of his Plutarch, the army of Capio. 
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ed foremoſt againſt the enemy. He was armed with 


a ſteel cuiraſs made in the form of ſcales, which glit- 


tered ſurprizingly, under which was his coat of arms 
bordered all around with a fringe. He carried his 


naked ſword ſhining. in his hand, to intimate to his 


troops, that it was neceſſary to join an enemy imme- 


diately, accuſtomed to fight only at diſtance with their 


arrows; and to deprive them, by the ſwiftneſs and 


impatuoſity of the attack, of the ſpace required for the 


uſe of them. | 


Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon whom 


the enemy very much relied, were drawn up at the 
foot of a little hill, of which the ſummit was flat and 


— 


level, and the declivity of not above five hundred paces, 


neither much broken nor very difficult, he ſaw at firſt 


view what uſe he had to make of it. He commanded 


his Thracian and Galatian horſe to charge that body 
of the enemy's cavalry in flank, with orders only to 


turn aſide their lances with their ſwords, For the 


incipal or rather whole force of thoſe heavy- armed 
— conſiſted in their lances, which when they had 


not room to uſe, they could do nothing either againſt 


the enemy, or for themſelves; their arms being ſo 


heavy, tiff, and cumberſome, that they could not 
turn themſelves, and were almoſt immoveable. 
Wphilſt his cavalry marched to execute his orders, he 
took two cohorts of foot, and went to gain the emi- 
nence. The infantry followed couragiouſly, excited 
by the example of their general, whom they ſaw 
marching foremoft on foot, and aſcending the hill, 
When he was at the top, he ſhewed himſelf from the 
higheſt part of it, and ſeeing from thence the whole 
order of the enemy's battle, he cried out, The victory 


z ours, fellow ſoldiers, the viclory is ours. At the ſame 


time, with his two cohorts he advanced againſt that 
heavy-armed cavalry, and ordered his troops not to 
make uſe of their pikes, but join thoſe horſe ſword 
in hand, and ſtrike upon their legs and thighs, which 


were the only unarmed parts about them, But his ſol- 


diers 


carried to Lucullus. 
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diers had not ſo much trouble with them. That ca- 
valry did not ſtay their coming on, but ſhamefully 
took to flight; and howling as they fled, fell with 
their heavy unweildy horſes into the ranks of their 


j foot, without joining battle at all, or ſo much as 


making a ſingle thruſt with their Jances. The ſlaughter 
did not begin till they began to fly, or rather to en- 
dea vour it; for they could not do fo, being prevented 
by their on battalions, whoſe ranks were ſo cloſe and 
deep, that they could not break their way through 
them. Tigranes, that king ſo lofty and brave in 
words, had taken to flight from the beginning with a 
few followers ; and ſeeing his ſon the companion of 
his fortune, he took off his diadem weeping, and gt- 
ving it him, exhorted him to fave himſelf as well as 
he could by another route, That young prince was 
afraid to put the diadem upon his head, which would 
have been a dangerous ornament at ſuch a time, and 
gave it into the hands of one of the moſt faithful of 
his ſervants, who was taken a moment after, and 


- 


It is ſaid, that in this defeat more than an hundred 


thouſand of the enemy's foot periſhed, and that very 


few of their horſe eſcaped : on the ſide of the Romans, 
only five were killed, and an hundred wounded. They 
had never engaged in a pitched battle ſo great a num- 
ber of enemies with ſo few troops; for the victors did 


not amount to the twentieth part of the vanquiſhed. 


The greateſt and moſt able Roman generals, who had 
ſeen moſt wars and battles, gave Lucullus particular, 
praiſes, for having defeated two of the greateſt and 
moſt powerful kings in the world, by two entirely 
different methods, delay and expedition. For by pro- 
traction and ſpinning out the war, he exhauſted Mi- 
thridates when he was ſtrongeſt and moſt formidable; 
and ruined Tigranes, by making haſte, and not giving, 
him time to look about him. It has been remarked, 
that few captains have known how, like him, to- 


make ſlowneſs active, and haſte ſure, 
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It was this latter conduct that prevented Mithrida- 
tes from being preſent in the battle, He imagined 
Lucullus would uſe the ſame precaution and protraction 
againſt Tigranes, as he had done againſt himſelf. So 
that he marched but ſlowly, and by ſmall days journies 
to join Tigranes. But having met ſome Armenians upon 
the way, who fled with the utmoſt terror and conſterna- 
tion, he ſuſpected what had happened; and afterwards 
meeting a much greater number, was fully informed of 
the defeat, and went in ſearch of Tigranes. He found 
him at length abandoned by all the world, and in a 
very deplorable condition. F ar from returning his un- 
generous treatment, and inſulting Tigranes in his 
misfortunes, as he had done him, he quitted his horſe, 
lamented their common diſgraces, gave him the guard 
that attended, and the officers that ſerved him, con- 
ſoled, encouraged him, and revived his hopes : So that 
M ithridates, upon this occaſion, ſhewed himſelf not 
entirely void of humanity. Both together applied to 
raiſing new troops on all ſides. i 
In the mean time a furious ſedition aroſe in Tigra- 
nocerta; the Greeks having mutinied againſt the 
Barbarians, and determined at all events to deliver the 
city to Lucullus. That ſedition was at the higheſt 
when he arrived there, He took advantage of the oc- 
caſion, ordered the aſſault to be given, took the city, 
and after having ſeized all the king's treaſures, aban- 
doned it to be plundered by the ſoldiers ; who, befides 
other riches, found in it eight thouſand talents of 
coined ſilver (about one million two hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. ) Beſides this plunder, he gave each 
ſoldier eight hundred * drachmas, which, with all the 
boety they had taken, did not ſuffice to ſatisfy their 
inſatiable avidity. 
- (1) As this city had been peopled by colonies, which 
had been carried away by force from Cappadocia, 


(7) Strab, I. 11. p. 532. & 1. 12. p. 539» | 
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Cilicia, and other places, Lucullus permitted them all 
to return into their native countries. They received 
that permiſſion with extreme joy, and quitted it in 
ſo great a number, that from one of the greateſt cities 
in the world, Tigranocerta became in an inſtant al- 
moſt a deſart. | 

(in) If Lucullus had purſued Tigranes after his vic- 
tory, without giving him time to raiſe new troops, he 
would either have taken or driven him out of the coun- 
try, and the war had been at an end. His having 
failed to do ſo, was very ill taken both in the army 
and at Rome, and he was accuſed not of negligence, 
but of having intended by ſuch conduct to make him- 
ſelf neceſſary, and to retain the command longer in 
his own hands. This was one of the reaſons that 
prejudiced the generality againſt him, and induced 
them to think of giving him a ſucceſſor, as we ſhall 
ſee in the ſequel. 1 

After the great victory he had gained over Tigranes, 


ſeveral nations came to make their ſubmiſſions to him. 


He received alſo an embaſſy from the king of the Par- 
thians, who demanded the amity and alliance of the 
Romans. Lucullus received this propoſal favourably, 
and ſent alſo ambaſſadors to him, who, being arrived, 
at the Parthian court, diſcovered, that the king, un- 
certain which ſide to take, wavered between the Ro- 


mans and Tigranes, and had ſecretly demanded Me- 


ſopotamia of the latter, as the price of the aid he of- 
fered him, Lucullus, informed of this ſecret intrigue, 
reſolved to leave Mithridates and Tigranes, and turn 
his arms againſt the king of the Parthians ; flattered 
with the grateful thought, that nothing could be more 
glorious for him, than. to have entirely reduced, in. 
one expedition,, the three moſt powerful princes under 
the ſun, But the oppoſition this propoſal met with 
from the troops, obliged him. to renounce his enter- 
prize againſt the Parthians, and to confine. himſelf to- 


purſuing Tigranes. | 
(mm) Dion. Caſ. I. 35. p. 1. | | 
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* Zrſaces was a common name 
fo all the lings of Porthia, 
+ Omnes, qui ſecundis rebus 
fuis ad belli ſocietatem orantur, 
conſderare debent, liceatne tum 
pacem agere: dein qucd quæri- 
tur, ſatiſne p um, tutum, glorio- 
fam, an indecorum fit, Tibi per- 
petua pace frui liceret, niſi hoſtes 
cp>ortuni & ſceleſtiſſimi. Egregia 
ama fi Romanos oppreſſeris, fu- 
tura <ſt, Neque petcre audeam 
Feietatem, @& ſruſtra mala mea 
cu m tus benis miſceri ſperem. At- 
gui ea, aux te mri role viden- 
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During this delay, Mithridates and Tigran 
been indefatigable in raiſing new troops. 
ſent to implore aid of the neighbouring nations, and 
_ eſpecially of the Parthians, who were the neareſt, and 
at the ſame time in the beſt condition to aſſiſt them 
in the preſent emergency of their affairs. Mithridates 
wrote a letter to their king, which Salluſt has pre- 
- ferved, and is to be found amongſt his fragments, 
ſhall inſert a part of it in this place. 


Letter of Mithridates to“ Arſaces king of the Parthians. 
4 LL thoſe t, who in a ſtate of proſperity, are 


invited to enter as confederates into a war, 
ought firſt to conſider, whether peace be at their 
own option ; and next, whether what is demanded 
of them, is conliftent with juſtice, their intereſt, 
You might enjoy perpetual 
peace and tranquillity, were not the enemy always 
intent upon ſcizing occaſions of war, and entirely 
In reducing the Romans, you can- 
not but acquire exalted glory, 
ſiſtent in me, to propoſe to you either an alliance 
with Tigrancs, or powerful as you are, that you 
ſhould join a prince in my unfortunate condition, 
But I dare advance, that thoſe two motives, your 
reſentment againſt Tigranes upon account of his 


L 


es had 
They had 


It may ſeem incon- 


tur, ira in Tigranem recentis 
belli, & meæ res parum proſperz, 
fi vera æſtumare voles, maxime 
hortabuntur. Ille enim obnoxius, 
qualem tu voles ſocietatem acci- 
piet: mihi fortuna, multis rebus 
creptis, uſum dedit bene ſuadendi, 
& qued florentibus optabile eſt, 
ego non validiſſimus præbeo exem- 

plum, quo rectiùs tua componas. 
Namque Romanis cum nationibus, 
populis, regibus cunctis, una & ea 
vetus cauſa bellandi eſt, cupido pro- 
funda imperii & divitiarum. 
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late war with you, and the no advantagious ſitu- 
ation of my affairs, to judge rightly of them, far 
ſrom oppoſing my demand, ought to ſupport it. 
For as to Tigranes, as he knows he has given 
you juſt cauſe of complaint, he will accept, 
without difficulty, whatever conditions you ſhall 
think fit to impoſe upon him; and ſor me, 
I can ſay, that fortune, by having deprived 
me of almoſt all I poſſeſſed, has enabled me to 
give others good counſels, and, which is much. 
to be deſired in perſons of proſperity, I can, even 
from my own misfortunes, ſupply you with exam- 
ples, and induce you to take better meaſures than 
J have done. For do not deceive yourſelf, it is 
with all the nations, ſtates, and kings of the earth, 
the Romans are at war; and two motiyes, as an- 
tient as powerful, put their arms into their hands; 
the unbounded ambition of extending their con- 
queſts, and the inſatiable thirſt of riches.” Mith- 


ridateYaſterwards enumerates at large the princes and. 
kings they had reduced one after another, and often 


by 


one another, He repeats alſo his firſt ſucceſſes a- 


gainſt the Romans, and his late misfortunes, He goes 


on to this effect: Examine * now, I beg you, when 


* Nune quæſo, conſidera, no- 
bis oppreſſis, utrum firmiorem 


te ad reſiſtendum, an finem belli 


futurum pntes? Scio equidem tibi 
magnas opes virorum, armcrum, 
& auri eſſe: & ea re nobis ad ſo- 
cietatem, ab illis ad prædam pe- 
teris. Cæterùm conſilium eſt 
Tigranis, regno integro, meis mi- 
litibus belli prudentibus, precul ab 
domo, parvo labore, per noſtra 
corpora bellum conficere : quando 
neque vincere neque vinci fine pe- 
riculo tuo poſſumus. An igroras 
Romancs, poſtquam ad occiden- 
tem pergentibus finem cceanus fe- 
cit, arma huc convertiſſe ? Neque 
qwicquam a principio nifi raptum 


&< we 


| habere 3 domum, conjuges, agros, 


imperium ? Convenas, olim fine 
patria, fine parentibus, peſte con - 
ditos orbis terrarum : quibus non 
humana ulla neque divina obſtant, 
quin ſocios, amicos, procul, jux- 
taque fitos, inopes, potenteſque 
trahant, excidantque 3 omniaque 
non ſerva, & maxime regna, hoſ- 
tilia ducant. Namque pauci liber- 
tatem pars magna juſtos dom inos 
volunt. Nos ſuſpecti ſumus æmu- 
li, & in tempore vindices affuturi. 
Tu vero cui Seleucia maxima ur- 
bium, regnumaque Perſidis incli. is 
divitiis ell, quid ab illis, niſi dolum 

in præſens, & poſtea bellum ex 
pectas? Nomani in omnes arma. 


hab2ac.,. 
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* we are finally ruined, whether you will be ina 
« condition to reſiſt the Romans, or can believe, that 
« they will confine their conqueſts to my country? I 
* know you are powerful in men, in arms, and trea- 
« ſure; it is therefore We deſire to ſtrengthen our- 
« ſelves by your alliance; They, to grow rich by 
c your ſpoils, For the reſt, it is the intent of Ti- 
, granes to avoid drawing the war into his own coun- 
< try, that we ſhall go with all my troops, which 
« are certainly well diſciplined, to carry our arms far 
« from home, and attack the enemy in perſon in their 
* own country, We cannot therefore either con- 
4% quer or be conquered, without your being in danger. 
« Do you not know, that the Romans, when they 
found themſelves ſtopped by the ocean on the weſt, 
© turned their arms this way? That to look back to 
their foundation and origin, whatever they have, 
* they have from violence, home, wives, lands, and 
«« dominions. A vile herd of every kind of vaga- 
«© bonds, without country, without forefathers, they 
t eſtabliſhed themſelves for the misfortune of human 
race. Neither divine nor human laws reſtrain them 
«© from betraying and deſtroying their allies. and 
« friends, remote nations or neighbours, the weak 
«© or the powerful. They reckon all enemies, that 
<« are not their ſlaves ; and eſpecially, whatever bears 
« the name of king. For few nations affect a free 
“ and independant government; the generality pre- 
« fer juſt and equitable maſters. They ſuſpect us, 
«. becauſe we are ſaid to emulate their power, and 
« may in time avenge their oppreſſions. But for you, 
«© who have Seleucia, the greateſt of cities, and Per- 
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habent, accerrima in eos quibus 
ſpolia maxuma ſunt. Audendo 
& fallendo, & bella ex bellis ſe- 
rendo, magni facti. Per hunc 
morem extinguent omnia aut oc- 
cident: quod difficile non eſt, ſi 
tu Meſopotamia, nos Armenia 
circumgredimur exercitum fine fru- 
mento, ſine auxiliis, Fortuna au- 


tem noſtris vitiis adhue incolumis.. 
Teque illa fama ſequetur, auxilio 
profectum magnis- regibus latrones 
gentium oppreſſiſſe. Quod uti 
facias moneo hortorque, neu malis 
pernicie noſtra unum imperium 
probare, quam ſocietate victor 
fieri. . 
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1. ſia, the richeſt and moſt powerful of kingdoms, 


C what can you expect from them, but deceit at pre- 


14 ſent, and war hereafter? The Romans are at war 
e yyith all nations; but eſpecially with thoſe, from 
c whom the richeſt ſpoils are to be expected. They 


cc are become great by enterprizing, betraying, and 
« by making one war bring forth another. By this 
« means they will either deſtroy all others, or be de- 
ce ftroyed themſelves. It will not be difficult to ruin 
cc them, if you, on the ſide of Meſopotamia, and we, 
ce on that of Armenia, ſurround their army, without 
& proviſions or auxiliaries The proſperity of their 
ec arms has ſubſiſted hitherto ſolely by our fault, who 
« have not been ſo prudent to underſtand this com- 
«© mon enemy, and to ally ourſelves againſt him. 
4 Tt will be for your immortal glory to have ſupported 
c two great kings, and to have conquered and de- 
c ſtroyed theſe robbers of the world. This is what 
I earneſtly adviſe and exhort you to do; that you 
% may chuſe rather to ſhare with us by a falutary al- 
c liance, in conquering the common enemy, than to 
* ſuffer the Roman empire to extend itſelf univerſally 
& by our ruin,” 
It does not appear that this letter had the effect upon 
Phraates, Mithridates might have hoped from it. So 
that the two kings contented themſelves with their 
own troops. 

(1) One of the means made uſe of by Tigranes to 


aſſemble a new army, was to recal Megadates from 


Syria, who had governed it fourteen years in his name : 
him he ſent orders to join him with all the troops in 
that country. (n) Syria being thereby entirely un- 
garrifoned, Antiochus Aſiaticus, fon of Antiochus 
Eupator, to whom it of right appertained, as lawful 
heir of the houſe of Seleucus, took poſſeſſion of ſome 
part of the country, and. reigned there peaceably dur- 
ing four years, 


({) Appian, in Syr. p. 118, 2199 (7) Tuſtin, I- 40. c. 2. 
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(n) The army of Tigranes and Mithridates was at 
laſt formed. It conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand choſen 
men, whom Mithridates had exerciſed well in the 
Roman diſcipline. It was about midſummer before it 
took the field, The two kings took particular care, 
in all the motions they made, to chuſe an advantagious 
round for their camp, and to fortify it well, to pre- 
vent Lucullus's attacking them in it ; nor could all the 


ſtiratagems he uſed engage them to come to a battle. 


Their deſign was to reduce him gradually; to harraſs 
his troops on their marches, in order to weaken them ; 
to intercept his convoys, and oblige him to quit the 
country for want of proviſions. Lucullus not being 
able, by all the arts he could uſe, to bring them into 
the open field, employed a new means, which ſuc- 
eceded. Tigranes had left at Alias: Wie capital 
of Armenia before the foundation of Tigranocerta, 
his wives and children ; as he had almoſt all his trea- 
ſures, Lucullus marched that way with all his troops, 
rightly foreſeeing, that Tigranes would not remain 
quiet, when he ſaw the danger to which his capital was. 
expoſed. That prince accordingly decamped imme- 
diately, followed Lucullus to diſconcert his deſign ; 
and by four great marches having got before him,. 

ſted himſelf behind the river * Arſamia, which 
Lucullus was obliged to paſs in his way to Artaxata, 
and reſolved to diſpute the paſſage with him, The 
Romans paſſed the river without being prevented by 
the preſence or efforts of the enemy. A great battle 
enſued, in which the Romans again obtained a com- 
pleat victory, There were three kings in the Arme- 
nian army, of whom Mithridates behaved the worſt. 
For not being able to look the Roman legions in the- 
face, as ſoon as they charged, he was one of the firſt 
that fled ; which threw the whole army into ſuch a. 
conſternation, that it entirely loſt courage; and this 
was the principal caufe of the loſs of the battle. 


(* A. RI. 39 36. Ant. J. | $A 63, Plut. in Lucul. P · 512—5 15. 
* Or. Arſania, | 5 
(e) Lu- 
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(o) Lucullus, after this victory, determined to con- 
tinue his march to Artaxata, which was the certain 
means to put an end to the war. But as that city 
was ſtill ſeveral days journey from thence towards 
the north, and winter approached its train of ſnows 
and ftorms, the * ſoldiers, already fatigued by a ſuffi- 
ciently rude campaign, refuſed to follow him into that 
country, where the cold was too ſevere for them, 
He was obliged to lead them into a warmer climate, 
by returning the way he came. He therefore repaſſed 
mount Taurus, and entered Meſopotamia, where he 
took the city Niſibis, a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 
and put his troops into winter-quarters. 

It was there the ſpirit of mutiny began to ſhew itſelf 


openly in the army of Lucullus. That general's ſeve- 


rity, and the inſolent liberty of the Roman ſoldiers, 
and ſtill more, the malignant practices of Clodius, 
had given occaſion for this revolt. Clodius, ſo well 
known for the invectives of Cicero his enemy, is 
hardly better treated by hiſtorians. They repreſent 
him as a man abandoned to all kind of vices, and 
infamous for his debauches, which he carried ſo far. 
as to commit inceſt with his own ſiſter, the wife of 
Lucullus ; to theſe he added unbounded audacity, and 
uncommon cunning in the contrivance of ſeditions : 
in a word, he was one of thoſe dangerous perſons, 
born to diſturb and ruin every thing, by the unhappy. 


union in himſelf of the moſt wicked inclinations with 


the talents neceſſary for putting them in execution. 
He gave a proof of this upon the occaſion we are now 


ſpeaking. Diſcontented with Lucullus, he ſecretly 


ſpread reports againſt him, highly proper to render him 
odious. He affected to lament extremely the fatigues 
of the ſoldiers, and to enter into their intereſts. He 
told them every day, that they were very unfortunate, 


(o) Dion. Caſ. 1. 37. p. 3—7. | l 
Noſter exercitus, etſi urbem mia longinquitate locorum, ac de- 
ex Tigranis regno ceperat, & præ - ſiderio ſuorum, commovebatur, 
lis uſus erat ſecundis, tamen ni- Cic. pro lege Mar, u. 22, 


in. 
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in being obliged to ſerve ſo long under a ſevere and 
avarit ious general, in a remote climate, without lands 
or rewards, whilſt their fellow ſoldiers, whoſe con- 
queſts were very moderate in compariſon with theirs, 
had enriched themſelves under Pompey. Diſcourſes 
of this kind, attended with obliging and popular be- 
haviour, which he knew how to afſume occaſionally 
without the appearance of affectation, made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon the ſoldiers, that it was no longer in 
the power of Lucullus to govern them. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had re- entered 
Pontus with four thoufand of his own, and four thou- 
ſand troops given him by Tigranes. Several inha- 
bitants of the country joined him again, as well out 
of hatred to the Romans, who had treated them with 
great rigour, as the remains of affection for their king, 
reduced to the mournful condition in which they ſaw 
him from the moſt ſplendid fortune and exalted great- 
neſs. For the misfortunes of princes naturally excite 
compaſſion, and there is generally a profound reſpect 
in the hearts of the people, for the name and perſon of 
kings. Mithridates, encouraged and ſtrengthned by 
theſe new aids, and the troops which ſeveral neigh- 
ouring ſtates and princes ſent him, reſumed courage, 
and ſaw himſelf more than ever, in a condition to 
make head againſt the Romans. + So that not con- 
tented with being re-eſtabliſhed in his dominions, 
which a moment before he did not ſo much as hope 
ever to fee again, he had the boldneſs to attack the 


* Mithridates & ſuam manuam Cic, pro Leg, Maril. n, 24, 


jam confirmarat, & eorum qui ſe 
ex ejus regno collegerant, & mag- 
nis adventitiis multorum regum & 
nationum copiis juvabatur. 
jam fere fic fieri ſolere accepimus; 
ut regum afflictæ fortunæ facile 


multorum opes alliciant ad miſeri- 


cordiam, maximeque eorum qui 
aut reges ſunt, aut vivant in reg- 
no: quod regale iis nomen mag- 
num & ſanctum eſſe videatur. 


Hoc 


F Itaque tantum victus efficere 


potuit, quantum incolumis num- 
you eſt auſus optare. Nam cum 


in regnum recepiſſtt ſuum, non 
fuit eo contentus, quod ei præter 
ſpem acciderat, ut eam, poſtea 


quam pulſus erat, terram unquam 


attingeret: fed in exercitum veſ- 


trum clarum atque victorem impe- 


tum fecit. Cic. pro kg. Man. 


7. 25. 


Roman 
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Roman troops ſo often victorious, beat a body of 
, 3 commanded by Fabius, and aſter having put 
Z them to the route, preſſed Friarius and Sornatius, two 
other of Lucullus's licutenancy in that country, with 
© great vigour. | e r Ol 
* (2) Lucullus at length engaged his ſoldiers to quit 
e their winter- quarters, and to go to their aid. But 
* they arrived too late. Friarius had imprudently 
ventured a battle, in which Mithridates had defeated 

3 him, and killed him ſeven thouſand men; amongſt 
ed whom werereckoned an hundred and fifty centurions, 
and twenty-four tribunes *, which made this one of 
the greateſt loſſes the Romans had ſuſtained a great 
while. The army had been entirely defeated, but 


* | fora wound Mithridates received, which exceedingly 
3 alarmed his troops, and gave the enemy time to eſcape. 
” Lucullus, upon his arrival, found the dead bodies upon 
My the field of battle, and did not give orders for their 
th Interment: which ſtill more exaſperated his ſoldiers 


2 againſt him. The ſpirit of revolt roſe ſo high, that 
without any regard for his character as general, they 
treated him no longer but with inſolence and con- 
* tempt; and though he went from tent to tent, and 
almoſt from man to man, to conjure them to march 
againſt Mithridates and Tigranes, he could never 
4 prevail upon them to quit the place where they were. 
| They anſwered him brutally, that as he had no 
' thoughts but of enriching himfelf alone out of the 
ſpoils of the enemy, he might march alone, and fight 
N them, if he thought fit. 
| (2) A. M. 3937. Ant. J. C. 67. 
* Quz calamitas tanta fuit, ut rumor afferret, Cic. pro leg, Mane. 


eam ad aures L. Luculli, non ex z. 25, 
prexlio nuntius, ſed ex ſermone 
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' Szer. IV. Mithridates, taking advantage of the dif: 
cord which bad aroſe in the Roman army, recovers all 
his dominions. Pompey is choſen to ſucceed Lucullus. 


He overthraus Mithridates in ſeveral battles, The 


latter flies in vain to Tigranes his ſon-in-law for re- 


| Fuge, who is engaged in a war with his cum ſon. 
Pompey marches into Armenia againſt Tigranes, who 


comes to him and furrenders himſelf. Weary of pur- 
ſuing Mithridates to no purpoſe, he returns into Syria, 


mates himſelf maſter of that kingdom, and puts an 
end to the empire of the Seleucides, He marches back 


. to Pontus. Pharnaces makes the army revolt againſt 
His father Mithridates, who kills himſelf. That prince's 
character. Pompey's expeditions into Arabia and 


Fudæa, where he takes Jeruſalem, | After having re- 
\ duced all the cities of Pontius, he returns to Rome, 


and receives the honour of a triumph, 
M Anius Acilius Glabrio, and C. Piſo, had been 


nia and Pontus for his province, where Lucullus com- 
manded. The ſenate, at the ſame time, diſbanded 
Fimbria's legions, which were part of his army. All 
this news augmented the diſobedience and inſolence of 
the troops in regard to Lucullus. | 


() It is true, his rough, auſtere, and frequently | 


haughty diſpoſition, gave ſome room for ſuch uſage. 
He cannot be denied the glory of having been one of 
the greateſt captains of his age ; and of having had al- 
moſt all the qualities that form a compleat general. 
But the want of one diminiſhed the merit of all the 
reſt: I mean, addreſs in winning the heart, and ma- 
king himſelf beloved by the ſoldiers. He was diffi- 


cult of acceſs ; rough in commanding ; carried exac- 
fitude, in point of duty, to an exceſs that made it 


odious, was inexorable in puniſhing offences, and did 
not know how to conciliate eſteem by praiſes and re- 


C Dion. Caſ. I. 25, P- 7. 


wards 


elected conſuls at Rome. The firſt had Bithy- 
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wards beſtowed opportunely, an air of kindneſs and 
favour, and inſinuating manners, ſtill more efficacious 
than either gifts or praiſes. And what proves, that the 
ſedition of the troops was in a great meaſure his own 
fault, was their being very docile and obedient under 
In conſequence of the letters Lucullus wrote to the 
ſenate, in which he acquainted them, that Mithridates 
was entirely defeated, and utterly incapable of retriev- 
ing himſelf, commiſſioners had been nominated to re- 
gulate the affairs of Pontus, as of a kingdom totally 
reduced, They were much ſurprized to find, upon 
their arrival, that far from being maſter of Pontus, he 
was not ſo much as maſter of his army, and that his 
own ſoldiers treated him with the utmoſt contempt. 
The arrival of the conſul Acilius Glabrio ſtill added 
to their licentiouſneſs, * He informed them, that Lu- 
cullus had been accuſed at Rome of protracting the war 
for the ſake of continuing in command; that the ſe- 
nate had diſbanded part of his troops, and forbad them. 
paying him any further obedience, So that he ſoon 
found himſelf almoſt entirely abandoned by the ſol- 
diers. Mithridates, taking advantage of this diſorder, . 
had time to recover his whole kingdom, and to make 
- ravages in Cappadocia, 
__- Whilft the affairs of the army were in this condi- 
tion, great noiſe was made at Rome againſt Lucullus. 
(r) Pompey was returned from putting an end to the 
war with the Pirates, in which an extraordinary pow- 
er had been granted him. Upon this occaſion, one of 
the tribunes of the people, named Manilius, paſſed a 
decree to this effect: That Pompey, taking upon 


(r) A. M. 3938. Ant. J. C. 66, Plut. in Pomp. p. 634. App» 
p 238. Dion, Caſſ. I, 36. J. 70. 

* In ipſo illo malo graviſſima- diuturnitati modum ſtatuendum, 
que belli offenſione, L. Lucullus, veteri exemplo, putaviſtis, partem 

qui tamen aliqua ex parte is incom- militum, qui jam ftipendiis confec- 
modis mederi fortaſſe potuiſſet, tis erant, dimiſit, partem Glabri- 
* Yeſtro juſſu coaftus, quod imperii oni tradidit, Jbid, n. 26, 
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«© him the command of all the troops and provinces 
« which were under Lucullus, and adding to them 
c“ Bithynia, where Acilius commanded, ſhould be 
charged with making war upon the kings Mithrida- 
« tes and Tigranes, retaining under him all the na- 
6 val forces, and continuing to command at ſea with 
<6 the ſame conditions and prerogatives, as had been 
© granted him in the war againſt the Pirates: that is 
&« to ſay, that he : ſhould have abſolute power on 


6 all the coaſts of the Mediterranean, to thirty leagues 


« diſtance from the ſea.”” | This was, in effect, ſub- 
jecting the whole Roman empire to one man. For 
all the provinces which had not been granted him by 
the firſt decree, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Cilicia the higher, Colchis, and Armenia, 
were conferred upon him by this ſecond, that included 
alſo all the armies and forces, with which Lucullus had 
defeated the two kings, Mithridates and Tigranes. 
Conſideration for Lucullus, who was deprived of 
the glory of his great exploits, and in the place of 
whom a general was appointed, to ſucceed more to the 
honours of his triumph, than the command of his 
armies, was not, however, what gave the nobility 
and ſenate moſt concern, 'They were well convinced 
that great wrong was done him, and that his ſervices 
were not treated with the gratitude they deſerved : But 
what gave them moſt pain, and they could not ſup- 
port, was that high degree of power to which Pom- 
pey was raiſed, which they conſidered as a tyranny al- 
ready formed. It is for this reaſon they exhorted each 
other ina particular manner to oppoſe this decree, and 
not abandon their expiring liberty, 


Czſar and Cicero, who 'were very powerful at 


Rome, ſupported Manilius, or rather Pompey, with 
all their credit, It was upon this occaſion, the latter 
pronounced that fine oration before the people, intitled, 
Fer the law of Manilius, After having demonſtrated 
in the two firſt parts of his diſcourſe, the neceſlity and 
importance of the war in queſtion, he proves = 1 

| | third, 
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third, that Pompey is the only perſon capable of ter- 
minating it ſucceſsfully. - For this purpoſe, he enume- 
rates the qualities neceſſary to form a general of an ar- 


my, and ſhews that Pompey poſſeſſes them all ina 


ſupreme degree. He inſiſts principally upon his pro- 
bity, humanity, innocence of manners, integrity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, love of the public good: Virtues, by 


©* ſo much the more neceſſary, ſays he, as the * Ro- 


cc man name is become infamous and hateful amongſt 
& foreign nations, and our allies, in effect of the de- 
cc bauches, avarice, and unheard of oppreſſions of the 


— generals and magiſtrates we ſend amongſt them. 


c + Tnſtead of which, the wiſe, moderate, and irre- 


© proachable conduct of Pompey, will make him be 
cc regarded, not as ſent from Rome, but deſcended 


& from heaven, for the happineſs of the people. We 
6 begin to believe, that all which is related of the 
noble diſintereſt of thoſe antient Romans is real and 
cc true; and that it was not without reaſon, under 
ce ſuch magiſtrates, that nations choſe rather to o 
« the Roman people, than to command others.“ 
Pompey was at that time the idol of the people, 
wherefore the fear of diſpleaſing the multitude kept 
thoſe grave ſenators ſilent, who had appeared ſo well 
inclined, and ſo full of courage. The decree was au- 
thorized by the ſuffrages of all the tribes, and Pom- 
pey, though abſent, declared abſolute maſter of almoſt 
all Sylla had uſurped by arms, and by making a cruel 
war upon his country. 


_ ® Difficile eſt dictu, Quirites, fuiſſe homines Romanos hac quon- 
quanto in odio ſimus apud cæteras dam abſtinentiâ, quod jam nationi- 
nationes, propter eorum, quos ad bus ceteris incredibile, ae falſo me- 
eas hoc anno cum imperio miſi- moriz proditum, videbatur. Nunc 
mus, injurias ac libidines. Num. imperii noſtri ſplendor illis gentibus 
61. | lucet: nunc intelligunt, non fine 


I Iltaque omnes quidem nunc cauſa majores ſuos tum, cum hac 
in his locis Cn. Pompeium, ficut temperantia magiſtratus habeba- 
aliquem non ex hac urbe miſſum, mus, ſervire populo Romano, 
fed de cœlo delapſum intuentur. quam imperare aliis maluiſſe. Did. 
Nunc denique incipiunt credere n. 41. | 
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(.) We muſt not imagine, ſays a very judicious 
-hiſtorian, that either Cæſar or Cicero, who took ſo 


much pains to have this law paſſed,” ated from views | 
of the public good. Cæſar, full of ambition and great 


projects, endeavoured to make his court to the people, 
whoſe authority he knew was at that time much great- 


er than the ſenate's: he thereby opened himſelf a way | 
to the ſame power, and familiarized the Romans to | 


extraordinary and unlimited commiſſions : in heaping 


upon the head of Pompey ſo many favours and glaring | 
diſtinctions, he flattered himſelf, that he ſhould at 


length render him odious to the people, who would 
ſoon take offence at them, So that in lifting him up, 
he had no other deſign than to prepare a precipice for 
him. Cicero alſo intended only his own greatneſs, It 
was his weakneſs to defire to lord it in the common- 
wealth, not indeed by guilt and violence, but by the 
method of perſuaſion. Beſides his having the ſupport 
of Pompey's credit in view, he was very well pleaſed 
with ſhewing the nobility and people, who formed two 
parties, and in a manner two republics in the tate, 
that he was capable of making the balance incline to 
the ſide he eſpouſed, In conſequence, it was always 
his policy to conciliate equally both parties, in declaring 
ſometimes for the one, and ſometimes for the other. 

(t) Pompey, who had lately terminated the war 
with the Pirates, was ſtill in Cilicia, when he received 
letters to inform him of all the people had decreed in 
his favour. When his friends, who were preſent, 
congratulated him, and expreſſed their joy, it is ſaid, 
that he knit his brows, ſtruck his thigh, and cried out 
as if oppreſſed by and ſorry for that new command; 
Gods, what endleſs labours am I devoted to? Had I not 
been more happy as a man unknown and inglorious ? Shall 


J never ceaſe to make war, nor ever have my arms off 


my back ? Shall 1 never eſcape the envy that perſecutes 


- (s) Dio Caſſ. I. 36. p. 20, 21. lte) A. M. 3938. 
Ant. J. C. 66. Plut. in Pomp. p · 6534636. Dio. Caſſ. J. 36. 
. 22-25. Applan, p. 238. 
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me, nor live at peace in the country with my wife and 
children ©9£o « 25 T7 
This is uſually enough the language of the ambi- 
tious, even of thoſe who are moſt exceſſively actuated 
by that paſſion. But however ſucceſsful they may be 
in impoling upon themſelves, it ſeldom happens that 
they deceive others, and the public is far from mi- 
ftaking them. The friends of Pompey, and even 
thoſe who were moſt intimate with him, could not 
ſupport his diſſimulat ion at this time, For there was 
not one of them who did not know, that his natural 
ambition and paſſion for command, ſtill more inflamed 
by his difference with Lucullus, made him find a 
more exalted and ſenſible ſatisfaction in the new charge 
conferred upon him. And his actions ſoon took off 
the maſk, and explained his real ſentiments. | 
The firſt ſtep which he took upon arriving in the 
Nrovinces of his government, was to forbid any obe- 
ience whatfoever to the orders of Lucullus. In his 
march, he altered every thing his predeceſſor had de- 
creed. He diſcharged ſome from the penalties Lucul- 
lus had laid upon them; deprived others of the rewards 
he had given them ; in ſhort, his ſole view in eve 
thing, was to let the partiſans of Lucullus ſee, that 
they adhered to a man, who had neither authority 


nor power. (2) Strabo's uncle by the mother's ſide, 


highly diſcontented with Mithridates, for having put 
to death ſeveral of his relations, to avenge himſelf for 
that cruelty, had gone over to Lucullus, and had given 
up fifteen places in Cappadocia to him, Lucullus 
loaded him with honours, and promiſed to reward him 
as ſuch conſiderable ſervices deſerved. Pompey, far 
from having any regard for ſuch juſt and reaſonable 
* which his predeceſſors had entered into 
ſolely from the view of the public good, affected an 
univerſal oppoſition to them, and looked upon all thoſe 
as his enemies, who had contracted any friendſhip 
with Lucullus, 


4) Strab, I, 13. f. 557, 558. 4 
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It is not uncommon for a ſucceſſor to endeavour to 
leſſen the value of his predeceſſor's actions, in order 
to arrogate all honour to himſelf; but certainly none 
ever carried that conduct to ſuch monſtrous excel Sy as 
Pompey did at this time. His great qualities and in- 
numerable conqueſts are exceeding! ugly extolled ; but fo 
baſe and odious a jealouſy ought to ſully, or rather to- 
tally eclipſe, the glory of them, Such was the man- 
ner in which Pompey thought fit to begin. 
Lucullus made bitter complaints of him. Their 
common friends, in order to a reconciliation, con- 
certed an interview between them. It paſſed at firſt 
with all poſſible politeneſs, and with reciprocal marks 
of eſteem and amity. But theſe were only compli- 
ments, and a language that extended no farther than 
the lips, which cofts the Great nothing. The heart 
ſoon explained itſelf, The converſation growing 
warm by degrees, they proceeded to injurious terms ; 
Pompey reproaching Lucullus with his avarice, and, 
Lucullus Pompey with his ambition, in which they 
ſpoke the truth of each other. They parted more 
incenſed, and greater enemies than before. 

Lucullus ſet out for Rome, whither he carried a 
great m_—_— books, which he had collected in his 
conqueſts. put them into a library, which was 
open to all the learned and curious, whom it drew 
about him in great numbers, They were reeeived at 
his houſe with all poſſible politeneſs and generoſity. 
The honour of a triumph was granted to Lucullus; 
but not without being long conteſted. 

(2) It was he that firſt brought cherries to Rome, 
which till then had been unknown in Europe, They 


were called Ceraſus, from a city of that name in Cap- 
| Pompey began, by engaging Phraates 11 of the. 


Parthians: in the Roman intereſt. He has been ſpoken. 
af already, and is the ſame, who was firnamed the 
Ged. He concluded an offenſive and defenſive al- 


6 Plin, I. 15. c. 25. 
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lance with him. He offered peace alſo to Mithrida- 
tes; but that Prins ce, believing himfelf ſure of the 
amity and aid o 


hraates, would not ſo much as hear 
it malten. When he was informed, that Pompey 
had prevented him, he ſent to treat with him. But 
Pompey. having demanded, by way of preliminary, 
that he ſhould lay N his arms, and give up all de- 
ſerters: thoſe propoſal 5 were very near occaſioning a 


mutiny in Mithridates's army. As there were abun- 


dance of deſerters in it, they could not ſuffer any 
thing to be faid upon delivering them up to Pompey ; 
nor would the reſt of the army conſent to ſee them- 


ſelves weakened by the loſs of their comrades. Mithri- 


dates, was obliged to tell them, that he had ſent his 
ambaſſadors only to inſpect into the condition of the 


; Roman army; and to ſwear, that he would not make 
peace with the Romans, either on thoſe or on any 
other conditions. OY 


Pompey, having. diſtributed his feet in different 
ſtations, , to guard the whole ſea between Phaonicia and 


the Boſphorus, marched by land againſt Mithridates, 
who had ſtill thirty thouſand foot, and two or three 
thouſand horſe ; but did 'not dite however to come to 
3 battle. That prince was encamped very ftrongly 


a mountain, where he could not be forced; but 


iy bende it on 'Pompey” s, approach, for want of 


water. Pompey immediately took poſſeſſion of it, 


and conjecturing from the nature of the plants, and 


other, ſigns, 1 that. there was abundance of ſprings with- 


in it, he ordered wells to be dug, and in an iſtant the 


25 bad water in abundance. Pompey could not 
ufficiently wonder' how Mithridates, for want of at- 


tention and, es had been ſo long ignorant of ſo 
important and nece 45 


ary a reſource. 
Soon after he followed him, encamped near him, 


and ſhut him up within good walls, which he carried 


guite round his camp. They were almoſt eight 
* leagues in circumference, and were fortified with 
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| good towers, at proper diſtances from each other. 

ithridates, either through fear or negligence, ſuf- 
fered him to finiſh his works. He reduced him in 
_ Conſequence to ſuch a want of proviſions, - that his 
troops were obliged to ſubſiſt upon the carriage · beaſts 
in their camp. The horſes only were ſpared. Aſter 
having ſuſtained this kind of ſiege for almoſt fifty days, 
Mithridates eſcaped by night with all the beſt troops 
of his army, having fir 


ſick rs og to be killed. 
Pompey immediately purſued him, came up with 


him near the Euphrates, encamped near him ; and 
apprehending, that in order to eſcape, he would make 
haſte to paſs the river, he quitted his entrenchments, 
and advanced againſt him by night in order of battle. 
His deſign was only to ſurround the enemy, to prevent 
their flying, and to attack them at day-break the 
next morning. But all his old officers made ſuch in- 
treaties and remonſtrances to him, that they deter- 
mined him to fight without waiting till day; for the 


night was not very dark, the moon giving light enough 


for diſtinguiſhing o objects, and knowing one another. 
Pompey could not refuſe himſelf to the ardour of his 
troops, and led them on againſt the enemy. The 
Barbarians were afraid to ſtand the attack, and fled 
immediately in the utmoſt conſternation. The Ro- 

mans made a great ſlaughter of them, killed hath 
above ten thouſand men, and took their whole 


camp. 
Mithridates, with eight hundred horſe, in the be- 


ginning of the battle, opened himſelf a way ſword in 
Hand through the Roman army, and went off. But 
thoſe eight hundred horſe ſoon quitted their ranks and 
diſperſed, and left him with only three followers, of 
which number was Hypſicratia, one of his wives, a 
woman of maſculine courage and warlike boldneſs; 
' which occaſioned her being called Hypſicrates (x), by 

changing the termination of her name from the lemi 


* Vitra feminam ferox, Tucit. 
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nine to the maſculine. She was mounted that day up- 
on a Perſian horſe, and wore the habit of a ſoldier of 
that nation. She continued to attend the king, with- 
out giving way to the fatigues of his long journies, or 
being weary of ſerving him, though ſhe took care of 
his horſe herſelf, till they arrived at a fortreſs, where 
the king's treaſures, and moſt precious effects lay. 
There, after having diſtributed the moſt magnificent - 
of his robes to ſuch as were aſſembled about him, he 
made a preſent to each of his friends of a mortal poi- 
| ſon, that none of them might fall alive into the hands 
of their enemies, but by their own conſent. 
- (3) That unhappy fugitive ſaw no other hopes for 
him, but from his ſon-in-law Tigranes. He ſent am- 
baſſadors to demand his permiſſion to take refuge in his 
dominions, and aid for the re-eſtabliſhment of his en- 
tirely ruined affairs, Tigranes was at that time at 
war With his ſon. He cauſed thoſe ambaſſadors to be 
ſeized, and thrown into priſon, and ſet a price upon 
his father-in-law's head, promiſing an hundred * ta- 
lents to whomſoever ſhould ſeize or kill him ; under 
pretence, that it was Mithridates, who had made his 
fon take up arms againſt him ; but in reality to make 
his court to the Romans, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. 

Pompey, after the victory he had gained, marched 
into Armenia major againſt Tigranes. He found him 
at war with his ſon of his own name. We have ob- 
ſerved, that the king of Armenia had eſpouſed Cleo- 
4 patra, the daughter of Mithridates. He had three ſons 
e- by her, two of whom he had put to death without 
in reaſon. The third, to eſcape the cruelty of ſo unna- 
ut tural a father, had fled to Phraates king of Parthia, 
id whoſe daughter he had married. His father-in-law 
of carried him back to Armenia at the head of an army, 
a where they beſieged Artaxata, But finding the place 
very ftrong, and provided with every thing neceſſary 
dy (3) Plut. in Pomp. p. 636, 637. Appian, p. 242. Dio, Cafſ, 
U- I. 36. p. 25, 26. | | 
| * An bundred thouſand crowns, 
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ſor a good defence, Phraates left him part of the army 
to carry on the ſiege, and returned with the reſt into 
his own dominions. Tigrancs the father, ſoon after 
fell upon the ſon with all his troops, beat his army, 
and drove him out of the country, 'That young 
prince, aſter this misfortune, had deſigned to with- 
draw to his grandfather Mithridates. But on the way 
was informed of his defeat, and having loſt all hope of 
obtaining aid from him, he reſolved to throw himſelf Þ 
into the arms of the Romans. Accordingly, he en- 
tered their camp, and went to Pompey to implore his 


protection. Pompey gave him a very good reception, 


and was glad of his coming; for being to carry the 
war into Armenia, he had occaſion for ſuch a guide as 
him. He therefore cauſed that prince to conduct him 
directly to Artaxata, . „„ 

Tigranes, terrified at this news, and ſenſible that 
he was not in a condition to oppoſe ſo powerful an 


army, reſolved to have recourſe to the generoſity and 


clemency of the Roman general. He put the ambaſ- 
ſadors, ſent to him by Mithridates, into his hands, 
and followed them directly himſelf, Without taking 
any precaution, he entered the Roman camp, and 


went to ſubmit his perſon and crown to the diſcretion 


of : Pompey and the Romans, He faid, that of all 


the Romans, and of all mankind, Pompey was the 


only perſon in whoſe faith he could confide ; that in 
whatſoever manner he ſhould decide his fate, he ſhould 
be ſatisfied : that he was not aſhamed to be conquered 
by a man, whom none could conquer; and that it 
was no diſhonour to ſubmit to him, whom fortune had 
made ſuperior to all otheis. e Oh 


_ * Mox ipſe ſupplex & præſens 
ſe regnumque ditioni ejus permiſit, 
rzefatus: neminem alium neque 
omanum neque ullius gentis vi- 
rum futurum fuiſſe, cujus ſe fidei 
commiſſurus foret, quam Cn. 
Pompejum. Proinde omnem fibi 


vel adverſam vel ſecundam, cujus 


auQor ille eſſet, fortunam tolera- 
bilem futuram. Non efle turpe 
ab ev vinci, quem vincere eſſet 
nefas: neque ei inhoneſtè ali- 
quem ſummitti, quem fortuna 
ſuper omes extuliſſet. Vel. Paterc, 
I. 2. c. 37. e 


When 
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When he arrived on horſeback near the entrench- 


ments of the camp, two of Pompey's lictors came out 


to meet him, and ordered him to diſmount and enter 


on foot; telling him, that no ſtranger had ever been 


known to enter a Roman camp on horſeback. Ti- 
granes obeyed, and ungirt his ſword, gave it to the 
lictors; and after, when he approached Pompey, tak- 
ing off his diadem, he would have laid it at his feet, 
and proſtrated himſelf to the earth to embrace his knees. 
But Pompey ran to prevent him, and taking him by 
the hand, carried him into his tent, made him fit on 
the right, and his ſon, the young Tigranes, on the 


left ſide of him, He after referred hearing what he 


had to ſay to the next day, and invited his father and 
ſon to ſup with him that evening. The ſon refuſed 
to be there with his father; and as he had not ſhewed 
him the leaſt mark of reſpect during the interview, 
and had treated him with the ſame indifference, as if 
he had been a ſtranger, Pompey was very much of- 
fended at that behaviour, He did not however en- 
tirely neglect his intereſts in determining upon the 
affair of Tigranes. After having condemned Tigra- 
nes to pay the Romans“ ſix thouſand talents for the 
charges of the war he had made againſt them without 
cauſe, and to relinquiſh to them all his conqueſts on 
that ſide of the Euphrates, he decreed, that he ſhould 
reign in his antient kingdom Armenia major, and that 
his ſon ſhould have Gordiana and Sophena, two pro- 
vinces upon the borders of Armenia, during his fa- 
ther's life, and all the reſt of his dominions after his 
death z reſerving, however, to the father, the trea- 
ſures he had in Sophena, without which it had been 
impoſſible for him to have paid the Romans the ſum 
Pompey required of him. 

The father was well ſatisfied with theſe conditions, 


Which ſtill left him a crown. But the ſon, who had 


entertained chimerical hopes, could not reliſh a decree, 
which deprived him of what had been promiſed him. 


About goococ J. fterling. | 
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He was even ſo much diſcontented with it, that he 
wanted to eſcape, in order to have excited new trou- 
bles. Pompey, who ſuſpected his deſign, ordered 
bim to be always kept in view ; and upon his abſolutely 
refuſing to conſent that his father ſhould withdraw his 
treaſures from Sophena, he cauſed him to be put into 
2 Afterwards having difcovered, that he ſol- 
icited the Armenian nobility to take up arms, and 
endeavoured to engage the Parthians to do the ſame, 
he put him amongft thoſe he reſerved for his tri- 
umph. 

Some time after, Phraates king of the Parthians, 
ſent to Pompey, to claim that young prince as his 
ſon-in-law ; and to repreſent to him, that he ought 
to make the Euphrates the boundary of his conqueſts. 
Pompey made anſwer, That the younger Tigranes 
was more related to his father than his father-in-law ; 
and that as to his conqueſts, he ſhould give them ſuch 
bounds as reafon and juſtice required ; but without be- 
ing preſcribed them by any one. 
hen Tigranes had been ſuffered to poſſeſs himſelf 
of his treaſures in Sophena, he paid the fix thouſand 
talents, and beſides that, gave every private ſoldier 
fifty * drachmas, a + thouſand to a centurion, and 
ten thouſand to each || tribune ; and by that liberality 
obtained the title of friend and ally of the Roman 

ple. This had been pardonable, had he not added 
to it abject behaviour and fubmiſſions unworthy of a 
king. teh 
_ Pompey gave all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and 
added to it Sophena and Gordiana, which he had de- 
ſigned for young Tigranes. : 

[x) After having regulated every thing in Armenia, 
Pompey marched northward in purſuit of Mithridates. 


(z) Plut. in Pomp. P · 637. Dio. Caſſ. I 36, p · 28—33. Appian· 
7. 24. 245. | | 
About 22.5, + About 25 l. fterling. | About 250 . 
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Upon the banks of the * Cyrus he found the Albani- 
ans and Iberians, two powerful nations, ſituate between 
the. Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, who endeavoured to ſtop 
him : but he beat them, and obliged the Albanians to 
demand peace. He granted it, and paſſed the winter 
weir nrx. : | 

(a) The next year he took the field very early a- 

inſt the Iberians. This was a very warlike nation, 


and had never been conquered. It had always retained 


its liberty, during the time that the Medes, Perſians, 
and Macedonians, had alternately poſſefſed the empire 
of Aſia. Pompey found means to ſubdue this people, 
though not without very conſiderable difficulties, and 
obliged them to demand peace. The king of the Ibe- 


- rians ſent him a bed, a table, and a throne all of maſly 


gold; deſiring him to accept thoſe preſents as earneſts of 
his amity. Pompey put them into the hands of the queſ- 
tors for the public treaſury. He alſo ſubjected the people 
of Colchis, and made their king Olthaces priſoner, 
whom he afterwards led in triumph. From thence he 
returned into Albania, to chaſtiſe that nation for hay- 
ing taken up arms again, whilſt he was engaged with 
the Iberians and people of Colchis. 

The army of the Albanians was commanded by 
Coſis, the brother of king Orodes. That prince, as 
ſoon as the two armies came to blows, confined him- 
ſelf to Pompey, and ſpurring furiouſly up to him, 
darted his javelin at him. But Pompey received him 
ſo vigorouſly with his ſpear, that it went through his 
body, and laid him dead at his horſe's feet, The Al- 
banians were overthrown, and a great ſlaughter was 
made of them. This victory obliged king Orodes to 
buy a ſecond peace, upon the ſame terms with that 
he. had made with the Romans the year before, at the 
price of great preſents, and by' giving one of his ſon's 
as an hoſtage for his obſerving it better than he had 
done the former. I 

(a2) A. M. 3939. Ant. J. C. 65. 

Called Cyrnus alſo by ſome authors. 
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 Mithridates, in the mean time, had "alle the win 
ter at Dioſcurias, in the north-eaſt of the Euxine ſea. 


phorus, through ſeveral nations of the Scythians, ſome. 


were obliged to it by force. This kingdom of the 
Cimmerian Boſphorus is the ſame now called Crim- 
Tartary, and was at that time a province of Mithri- 
dates's empire, He had given it as an appanage to one 


had been ſo vigorouſly handled by the Romans, whilſt 
they beſieged Sinope, and, their fleet was in poſſeſſion 


his kingdom, that he had been obliged to make a 
peace with them, ' and. had inviqlably obſeryed it "my 
then. He well knew that his father was extremely 

diſpleaſed with ſuch conduct, and therefore yery 28 45 
apprehended bis preſence. In order to a reconciliation, 
he ſent ambaſſadors to him upon his route, who repre- 

ſented to him, that he had been reduced to act in that 


manner, contrary to his inclination, by the neceſſity 


hearken to his reaſons, he endeavoured to ſave himſelf 
by ſea, and was taken by veſſels ſent expreſsly by 
Mithridates to cruiſe in his way. He choſe rather to 
die than fall into his father's hands. | | 
Pompey having terminated the war in the north, 0 

and ſeeing it impoſſible to follow Mithridates in the re- 
mote. country to which he had retired, led back bis 


king of the Medes, and Antiochus king of Comage- 
na. He went on to Syria, and made himſelf —. — 
of the whole empire. Scaurus reduced Cœloſyria and 
| Damaſcus, and Gabinius all the reſt of the country, 

4 N as the Tygiis; they were his lieutenant- gene- 
8 


(2) Antiochus Aſiaticus, ſon of Antiochus Eu- 


> oh heir of the houſe of the Seleucides, who Oy Lu- 


(5) Appian in Syr. p. 133. * . 40. 6 
| | cullus's 


Early in the ſpring, he marched to the-Cimmerian Boſ- 
of which ſuffered him to paſs, voluntarily, and others 


of his ſons named Machares. But that young prince 


of the Euxine ſea, which lay between that city and. 


of his affairs. But finding that his father. would not; 


army to the ſouth, and on his march ſubjected Darius 
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cullus's permiſſion had reigned four years in part of 
that country, of which he had taken poſſeſſion when 
Tigranes abandoned it, came to ſollicite him to re- 
eſtabliſh him upon the throne of his anceſtors. But 
Pompey refuſed to give him audience, and deprived 
him of all his dominions, which he made a Roman 
province, Thus whilſt Tigranes was left in poſſeſſion 
of Armenia, who had done the Romans great hurt, 
during the courſe of a long war, Antiochus was de- 
throned, who had never committed the leaſt hoſtility, 
and by no means deſerved ſuch treatment. The rea- 
ſon given for it was, that the Romans had conquered 
Syria under Tigranes ; that it was not juſt that they 
ſhould loſe the fruit of their victory; that Antiochus 
was a prince, who had neither the courage nor capa- 
city neceſſary for the defence of the country; and that 


to put it into his hands, would be to expoſe it to 


the perpetual ravages and incurſions of the Jews, 
which Pompey took care not to do. In conſequente 
of this way of reaſoning, Antiochus loſt his crown, 
and was reduced to the neceſſity of paſling his life as a 
private perſon. (c) In him ended the empire of the 
Seleucides, after a duration of almoſt two hundred 
and fifty years. 1 
During theſe expeditions of the Romans in Atta, 
great revolutions happened in Egypt. The Alexan- 
drians, weary of their king Alexander, took up arms, 
and after having expelled him, called in Ptolomæus 
Auletes to ſupply his place. That hiſtory will be 
treated at Jarge in the enſuing article. 

(d) Pompey afterwards went to Damaſcus, where 
he regulated ſeveral affairs relating to Egypt and Ju- 
dæa. During his reſidence there, twelve crowned 
heads went thither to make their court to him, and 
were all in the city at the ſame time. 

(e) A fine contention between the love of a father 


(e) A. M. 3939. Ant. J. C. 65. (4) Plut. in Pomp. 


Þ 633, 632 (el Val. Max. L 5. e. 7. 
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and the duty of a ſon was ſeen at this time: a very ex- 
traordinary conteſt in thoſe days, when the moſt hor- 
rid murthers and parricides frequently opened the way 
to thrones, Ariobarzanes king of Cappadocia volun- 
tarily reſigned the crown in favour of his ſon, and put 
the diadem on his head in the preſence of Pompey. 
The moſt ſincere tears flowed in abundance from the 
eyes of the truly afflicted ſon, for what others would 
bave highly rejoiced. It was the ſole occaſion in 
which he thought diſobedience allowable ; and he 
would have “ perſiſted in refuſing the ſcepter, if Pom- 
pey's orders had not interfered, and obliged him at 
length to ſubmit to paternal authority. This is the 
ſecond example Cappadocia has inſtanced of ſo ge- 
nerous a diſpute, We have ſpoken in its place of the 
like conteſt between the two Ariarathes. «+ 
As Mithridates was in poſſeſſion of ſeveral ſtrong 
places in Pontus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it 
neceſſary to return thither, in order to reduce them. 
He made himſelf maſter of almoſt all of them, in 
conſequence, upon his arrival, and afterwards winter 
at Aſpis, a city of Pontus. . 
Stratonice, one of Mithridates's wives, furrendered 
a caſtle of the Boſphorus, which ſhe had in her keey- 
ing, to Pompey, with the treaſures concealed in it, 
demanding only ſor recompence, if her ſon Xiphares 
ſhould-fall into his hands, that he ſhould be reſtored to 
her. Pompey accepted only ſuch of thoſe preſents as 
would ſerve for the ornaments of temples. When 
Mithridates knew what Stratonice had done, to re- 
venge her facility in ſurrendring that fortreſs, which 
he conſidered as a treaſon, he killed Xiphares in his 
mother's ſight, who beheld that ſad ſpectacle from the 
other ſide of the Strait. 4325 | 
Caina, or the new city, was the ſtrongeſt place in 
Pontus, and therefore Mithridates kept the greateſt 


Nec ullum finem tam egregium certamen habuiſſet nifi patriæ vo- 
luntati auctoritas Pompeii adfuiſſet. Yal, Max, | | 


part 
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of - his' treaſures, and whatever he had of greateſt 
value in that place, which he conceived impregnable. 
Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithridates had 
left in it. Amongſt other things were found ſecret 
memoirs, wrote by himſelf, which gave a very good 
light into his character. In one part he had noted 
down the perſons he had poiſoned, amongſt whom were 
his own fon Ariarathes, and Alcæus of Sardis ; the 


| latter, becauſe he had carried the prize in the chariot- 


race againſt him. What fantaſtical records were theſe 
Was he afraid that the public and poſterity ſhould not 
be informed of his monſtrous crimes, and his motives. 
for committing them ? | 

(J) His memoirs of Phyſic were alſo found there, 
which Pompey cauſed to- be. tranſlated into Latin by 
Lenzus, a good grammarian, one of his freed- men; 
and they were afterwards made public in that lan- 
guage. For amongſt the other extraordinary qualities 
of Mithridates, he was very ſkillful in medicines. It 
was he, who invented the excellent antidote, which 
ſtil] bears his name, and from which phyſicians have: 
experienced ſuch effects, that they continue to uſe it 
ſucceſsfully to this day. 5 | 
- (4) Pompey, during his ſtay at Aſpis, made ſuch 
regulations in the affairs of the country, as the ſtate 
of them would admit. As ſoon. as the ſpring return- 
ed, he marched back into Syria for the ſame purpoſe. 
He did not think it adviſeable to: purſue Mithridates 


in the kingdom of Boſphorus, whither he was re- 
turned. To do that, he muſt have marched round 


the Euxine ſea with an army, and paſſed through many 
countries, either inhabited by barbarous nations, or 


entirely deſert; a very dangerous enterprize, in which 
he would have run great riſque of periſhing. So that 


all Pompey could do, was to poſt the Roman fleet in 
ſuch a manner, as to intercept any convoys that might 


| (HAP. L 25. e. 20. (g) A. M. 3940. Ant. C. 
64. Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 5, 6. Plut. in Pomp. p. 639 —5641. b 
Caſe. I. 37. p. 345 36. App. p. 246—451. 7 
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be ſent to Mithridates, He believed, by that means, 
he ſhould: be able to reduce him to the laſt extremity 3 
and ſaid, on ſetting out, that he left Mithridates more 
forwidable enemies than the Romans, which were 
hunger and neceſſity. ' 

What carried him with ſo much ardor into 1b 
was his exceſſive and vain- glorious ambition to puſh 
his conqueſts as far as the R a, 
fore that in Africa, he had carried the Roman arms as 
far as the weſtern ocean on both ſides of the ſtraits, of 
the Mediterranean. In the war againſt the Albanians, 
he had extended his conqueſts! to the Caſpian: ſea, and 
believed, there was nothing wanting to his glory, but 
to puſh them on as far as the Red-Sea, Upon his ar- 
rival in Syria, he declared Antioch and — upon 
the Orontus free cities, and continued his march to- 
wards Damaſcus; from whence. he deſigned to have. 


gone on againſt the Arabians, and afterwards to have 


conquered all the countries to the Red-· Sea. But an ac- 
cident happened, which obliged him to v(ulgbac all his 
projects, and to return into Pontus. 1 
Some time before, an embaſſy came to him * — 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, who. demanded peace. 


He propoſed, that he ſhould be ſuffered ta retain his 


hereditary dominions, as Tigranes had been, upon 
condition of paying a tribute to the Romans, and re- 
ſigning all other provinces. Pompey replied,” that then 


he ſhould alſo come in perſon as Tigranes had done. 
Mithridates could not conſent to ſuch a meanneſs, but 


propoſed ſending his children, and ſome of his prinei⸗ 


pal friends. Pompey would not agree to That. The 


negotiation broke up, and Mithridates applied himſelſ 
to making preparations ſor war with as much vigor as 
ever. Pompey, who received advice of this activity, 


j idged it neceſſary to be upon the ſpot, in order to have 
an eye to every thing. For that purpoſe he went to 


paſs ſome time at Amiſus, the antient capital of the 


country. There, through the juſt puniſhment of the 
gods, fays Plutarch, his ambition made him commit 
* | 


Sea. In Spain, and be- 
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faults, which drew upon him the blame of all the 


world. He had publickly charged and reproached Lu- 


cullus, that ſubſiſting the war, he had diſpoſed of pro- 


vinces, given rewards, decreed honours, and acted in 
all things as victors are not accuftomed to act, till a 
war be finally terminated; and now fell into the ſame 
inconſiſtency himſelf, For he diſpoſed of govern- 


ments, and divided the dominions of -Mithridates into 


rovinces, as if the war had been at an end. But Mi- 
thridates ſtill lived, and every thing was to be appre- 
hended from a prince inexhauſtible in reſources, - whom 
the greateſt defeats could not diſconcert, and whom 
loſſes themſelyes ſeemed to inſpire with new courage, 
and to ſupply with new forces. At that very time, 
when he was believed to be entirely ruined, he actually 
meditated a terrible invaſion into the very heart of the 
Roman-empire with the troops he had lately raiſed, 


Pompey, in the diſtribution of rewards, gave Ar- 


menia minor to Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who 
had always continued firmly attached to the Roman 
intereſts during this war, to which he added the title 
of king. It was this Dejotarus, who by always per- 
ſiſting, out of gratitude, in his adherence to Pompey, 
incurred the reſentment of Cæſar, and had occafion 
for the: eloquence of Cicero to defend him. 

He made Archelaus alſo high- prieſt of the Moon, 
who was the ſupreme goddeſs of the Comanians, and 
gave him the ſovereignty of the place, which contained 
at leaſt ſix thouſand perſons, all devoted to the wor- 
ſhip of that deity. I have already obſerved, that this 
Archelaus was the ſon of him, who had commanded 
in chief the troops ſent by Mithridates into Greece 
in his firſt war with the Romans, and who being diſ- 
graced by that prince, had, with his fon, taken refuge 


amongſt them, They had always, from that time, 
continued their firm adherents, and had been of great 


uſe to them in the wars of Aſia. The father being 
dead, the high-pricfthood of Comana was given to the 
ſon, in recompenees for the ſervices'of both, 


During 
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During Pompey's ſtay in Pontus, Aretas, king of 
Arabia Petræa, took the advantage of his abſence to 
make incurſions into Syria, which very much diſtreſſed 
the inhabitants. Pompey returned thither. Upon 
his way he came to the place where lay the dead bodies 
of the Romans killed in the defeat of Triarius. He 
cauſed them to be interred with great ſolemnity, which 
gained him the hearts of his ſoldiers. From thence 
he continued his march towards Syria, with the view 
of executing the projects he had formed for the war of 
2 but important advices pt \theſs! 4 


PT hough Mithridates had. loſt all hopes - of peace, 
aſter Pompey had rejected the overtures he had cauſed 
to be made to him; and though he ſaw many of his 
ſubjects abandon his party, 4 from loſing courage, 
he had formed the deſign of croſſing Pannonia, and 
paſſing the Alps to attack the Romans in Italy itſelf, 
as Hannibal had done before him : a project more bold 
than prudent, with which his inveterate hatred and 
blind deſpair had inſpired him. A great number of 

neighbouring Scythians had entered themſelves in his. 
ſervice, and conſiderably augmented his army. — 
had ſent deputies into Gaul to ſollicite that peo 
Join him, when he ſhould approach the yg ** 

reat paſſions are always credulous, and men eaſily 
tter themſelves in what they ardently deſire, he was. 
in hopes that the flame of the revolt among the ſlaves 
in Italy and Sicily, perhaps ill extinguiſhed; might 
ends rekindle upon his preſence : that the Pirates 
would ſoon repoſſeſs themſelves of the empire of the 
ſea, and involve the Romans in new difficulties; and 
that the provinces oppreſſed by the avarice and cruelty; 
of the magiſtrates and generals, would be fond, of 
throwing off the yoke by his aid, under which they. 
had ſo long groaned. Such were the thoughts, — 
he revolved in his mind. 
But as to execute this project, it was neceſſary to 


march hive hundred leagues, and traverſe the countries | 
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now called Little Tartary, Moldavia, Walachia, 
Tranſylvania, Hungary, Stiria, Carinthia, Tirol, 
and Lombardy, and paſs three great rivers, the' Bo- 
ryſthenes, Danube, and Po : the idea alone of ſo rude 
and dangerous a march, threw his army into ſuch a 
terror, that to prevent the execution of his deſign, 
they conſpired againſt him, and choſe Pharnaces his 
ſon king, who had been active in exciting the ſoldiers 
to this revolt. Mithridates then, ſeeing himſelf aban- 
doned by all the world, and that even his ſon would 
not ſuffer him to eſcape where he could, retired to 
his apartment, and after having given poifon to ſuch 
of his wives and daughters, as were with him at that 
time, he took the ſame himſelf; but when he per- 
ceived, that it had not its effect upon him, he had 
recourſe to his ſword. The wound he gave himſelf 
not ſufficing, he was obliged to deſire a Gauliſh ſoldier 
to put an end to his life, Dion ſays, he was killed by 
his own ſon, | | | 
(>) Mithridates had reigned ſixty years, and lived ſe- 
venty two. His greateſt fear was to fall into the hands 
of the Romans, and to be led in triumph. To pre- 
vent that misfortune, he always carried poiſon about 
him, in order to eſcape that way, if other means 
ſhould fail. The apprehenſion he was in, leſt his ſon 
ſhould deliver him up to Pompey, occaſioned his ta» 
King the fatal reſolution he executed ſo ſuddenly. It 
was generally ſaid, the reaſon that the poiſon did not 
kill him, was his having taken antidotes ſo much, 
that his conſtitution was proof againſt it. But this is 
believed an error, and that it is impoſſible any remedy 
ſhould be an univerſal antidote againft all the different 
ſpecies of poiſon. 
_ Pompey was at Jericho in Paleſtine, whither the 
differences between Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, of 
which we have ſpoken elſewhere, had carried him, 
when he received the firſt news of Mithridates's 
death. It was brought him by expreſſes diſpatched 
(5) A. M. 3941. Ant. L C. 63. ä 
| on 
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on purpoſe from Pontus with letters from his lieute- | 


nants, Thoſe expreſſes arriving with their lances 
crowned with lawrels, which was cuſtomary only 


when they brought advice of ſome victory, or news 
of great importance and advantage, the army was 


very eager and follicitous to know what it was. As 
they had only began to form their camp, and had 


not erected the tribunal, from which the general ha- 
rangued the troops, without ſtaying to raiſe one of 


turf, as was uſual, becauſe that would take up too 
much time, they made one of the packs of their car- 


Triage horſes, upon which Pompey mounted without 


ceremony, He acquainted them with the death of 


Mithridates, and the manner of his killing himſelf ; 
that his ſon Pharnaces ſubmitted himſelf and dominions 


to the Romans, and thereby that tedious war, which 
had endured ſo long, was at length terminated. This 
gave both the army and general great ſubject to re- 


. 1 
Such was the end of Mithridates; a prince, ſays 


an hiſtorian, of whom it is difficult either to ſpeak 

or be ſilent: full of activity in war, of diſtinguiſned 
courage; ſometimes very great by fortune, and al- 
ways of invincible reſolution; truly a general in his 
prudence and counſel, and à ſoldier in action and 
danger; a fecond Hannibal in his hatred of the Ro- 


mans, 


(i) Academ. Quæſt. I. 4. n. 8. 
Vir neque ſilendus neque di- dux, miles manu: cdio in Ro- 


_ eendus fine cura: bello acerrimus, manos Annibal. Vel. Paterc. l. 2. 


virtute eximius : aliquando fortuna c. 18. 


ſemper animo maximus: conſillis i 
ſoul, 


Cicero ſays of Mithridates, that after Alexander he 
was the greateſt of kings: (i) Ille rex poſt Alexandrum 
maximus. It is certain, that the Romans never had 
ſuch a king in arms againſt them. Nor can we deny 
that he had his great qualities, a vaſt extent of mind, 
that aſpired at every thing ; a ſuperiority of genius, 
capable of the greateſt undertakings; a conſtancy of 
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ſoul, that the ſevereſt misfortunes could not depreſs ; 
an induſtry and bravery, . inexhauſtible in reſources, 
and which, after the greateſt loſſes, brought him 


again, upon the ſtage on a ſudden, more powerful and 
midable than ever. I cannot, however, believe, 


cha he was a, conſummate general; that idea does not 
ſeem to feſult from his actions. He obtained great 
advantages at firſt; but againſt generals, without ei- 
ther merit or experience. When Sylla, Lucullus, 
and n oppoſed him, it does not appear that he 

any great honour, either by his addreſs in 
rolling wee to advantage, by his preſence of mind 
in unexpected emergency, or intrepidity in the heat 
of, action. But ſhould we admit him to have all the 
qualities of a great captain, he could not but be conſi- 
dered with horror, when we reflect upon the innu- 


merable murthers and parricides of his reign, and that 


inhuman cruelty, which regarded neither mother, wives, 
children, nor friends, and which ſacrificed every thing 
to his inſatiable ambition. 

(4) Pompey being arrived in Syria, went directly 
to Damaſcus, with deſign to ſet out ſrom thence, to 
begin at length the war with Arabia. When Aretas, 
the king of that country, ſaw him upon the point of 
entering his dominions, he ſent an embaſſy to make 
his ſubmiſſions. 

The troubles of Judæa employed Pompey ſome 
time. He returned afterwards into Syria, from 
whence he ſet; out for Pontus. Upon his arrival at 
Amiſus, he found the body of Mithridates there, 
which Pharnaces his ſon had ſent to him; no doubt 
to convince Pompey by his own eyes of the death of 
an enemy, who had occaſioned him ſo many difficul- 
ties and fatigues. He had added great preſents in or- 
der to incline him in his fayour, Pompey accepted 
the preſents; but for the body of Mithridates, look- 


(& A.M. 3941. Ant. J. Ee 63. oſeph. Antiq. xiv. 4, 8. & de 
Bell. Jud. 1, 5. Plut. in Pomp. p- Joſep 1 P- 250. Dio. 
Call. 1, 36. p. 35 & 36. 
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— r upon their enmity to be extinguiſhed in death, he 
did it all the honours due to the remains of a king, 
ſent it to the city of Sinope to be interred there with 
the kings of Pontus his anceſtors, who had long been 
buried in that place, and ordered the fums that were 
neceſſary for the ſolemnity of a royal funeral. 

In this laſt journey he took poſſeſſion of all the 
places in the hands of thoſe, to whom Mithridates 
had confided them. He found immenſe riches in 
ſome of them, eſpecially at Telaurus, where part of 
Mithridates's moſt valuable effects and precious jewels 
were kept: his principal Arſenal was alſo in the ſame 
place. Amongſt thoſe rich things were two thouſand 
cups of onyx, ſet and adorned with gold; with ſo 
prodigious a quantity of all kinds of plate, fine move- 
ables, and furniture of war for man and horſe, that it 


colt the queſtor, or treaſurer of the army, thirty days 


entire in taking the inventory of them. 


- Pompey granted Pharnaces the kingdom of Boſpho- 
rus, in reward of his parricide, declared him friend 
and ally of the Roman people, and marched into the 


province of Aſia, in order to winter at Epheſus. He 


{ob each of his ſoldiers fifteen hundred drachmas, 


bout 37 l. ſterling) and to the officers according to 


their ſeveral poſts. The total ſum,” to which his li- 
beralities amounted, all raiſed out of the ſpoils of the 
enemy, was ſixteen thouſand talents ; that is to ſay, 
about two million, four hundred thouſand pounds; 


beſides which, he had twenty thouſand more, (three 
millions) to put into the tren at Rome, upon the 
day of his entry. 


* His triumph continued two days, and was ce- 


lebrated with extraordinary magnificence. Pompey 


cauſed three hundred and twenty-four captives of the 


higheſt diſtinction to march before his chariot: a- 


mongſt whom were Ariſtobulus, king of Judza, with 
his ſon Antigonus ; Olthaces king of Colchos; Ti- 
granes, the ſon of Tigranes king of Armenia; the 


ſiſter; | 


(77 A. M. 3943- Ant, J. C. 64. 
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fiſter ; five ſons, and two daughters of Mithridates. 
For want of that king's perfon, his throne, ſcepter, 
and gold bufto of eight cubits, or twelve feet, in 


| height, were carried in triumph. 


ARTICLE II. 


T HIS fecond article contains the hiſtory of thirty- 
five years, from the beginning of the reign of 
Ptolomæus Auletes, to the death of Cleopatra, with 
which ended the kingdom of Egypt ; that is to ſay 


SECT. I. Ptolomarus Auletes had been placed upon the 
throne of Egypt in the room of Alexander. He is 
declared the friend and ally of the Roman people by 
the credit of Ceſar and Pompey, which he purchaſes 
at à very great price. In conſequence he loads his 
fuljefs with impoſts. He is expelled the throne, The 

xandrians make his daughter Berenice queen, He 
goes to Rome, and by money obtains the voices of the 
heads of the commonwealth for his re-eflabliſhment. 
| He is oppoſed by an oracle of the SibyPs ; notwith/tand- 
ing which, Gabinius ſets him upon the throne by force 
of arms, where he remains till his death, The fa- 


= mous Cleopatra, and her brother very young, ſucceed 


Him. 

(m) W E have ſeen in what manner Ptolomæus Au- 
letes aſcended the throne of Egypt, Alex- 

ander, his predeceſſor, upon his being expelled by his 

ſubjects, withdrew to Tyre, where he died ſome time 

after. As he left no iflue, nor any other legitimate 

prince of the blood royal, he made the Roman people 


his heirs. The fenate, for the reaſons I have repeated 


elſewhere, did not judge it proper at that time, to 
take poſſeſſion of the dominions left them by Alexan- 
der's will; but to ſhew that they did not renounce 
their right, they reſolved to call in part of the inberi- 
(in) A. M. 3939. Ant. J. C. 63. Vol. IX. | | 

: tance, 
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tance, and ſent deputies to T'yre, to demand a ſum of 
money left there by that king at his death. 
The pretenſions of the Roman people were unde 
no reſtrictions; and it had been a very unſecure eſtab- 
liſhment to poſſeſs a ſtate, to which they believed they 
had ſo juſt a claim ; unleſs ſome means were found to 
make them renounce it. All the kings of Egypt had 
been friends and allies of Rome. To get himſelf de- 
clared an ally by the Romans, was a certain means to 
his being authentically acknowledged king of Egypt by 
them. But by how much the more important that 
qualification was to him, ſo much the more difficult 
was it for him to obtain it. His predeceſſor's will 
was ſtill freſh in the memory of every body; and as 
princes are ſeldom pardoned for defects, which do not 
ſuit their condition, though they are often ſpared for 
thoſe that are much more hurtful, the ſirname of 
player on the flute, which he had drawn upon himſelf, 
had ranked him as low in the eſteem of the Romans, 
as before in that of the Egyptians, | 4 
(z) He did not, however, deſpair of ſucceſs in his 
undertakings. All the methods, which he took for 
the attainment of his end, were a long time ineffectual; 
and it is likely they would always have been ſo, if Cz- 
far had never been conſul. That ambitious ſpirit, 
who believed all means and expedients juſt that con- 
duced to his ends, being immenſely in debt, and find- 
ing that king diſpoſed to merit by money what he 
could not obtain by right, ſold him the alliance of 
Rome, at as dear a price as he was willing to buy it ; 
and received for the purchaſe, as well for himſelf as 
for Pompey, whoſe credit was neceſſary to him for 
obtaining the peoples conſent, almoſt ſix thouſand 
talents, that is to ſay, almoſt nine hundred thouſand 
pounds. At this price he was declared the friend and 
ally of the Roman people. 


J Sueton. in Jul. Cæſ. c. 54. Dio. Caſſ. l. 39. p. 97. Strab. I. 17. 
k. 796. T x | 
(o) Though 


him upon his own affairs, ſent immediately to let him 


ordered him to be told, that if he had any thing to 


page. But he was very much ſurprized, when, upon 


00% 1. 3946. Ant, J. C. 58, (v) Flut. in Cato Utic, 
r. 776. 
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(o) Though that prince's yearly revenues were twice 
the amount of this ſum, he could not immediately 
raiſe the money, without exceedingly over-taxing his 
ſubjects. They were already highly diſcontented by 
his not claiming the iſle of Cyprus, as an antient ap- 
panage of Egypt, and in caſe of refuſal, declaring war 
againſt the Romans. In this diſpoſition, the extraor- 
dinary impoſts he was obliged to exact, having finally 
exaſperated them, they roſe with ſo much violence, 
that he was forced to fly for the ſecurity of his life. 
He concealed his route ſo well, that the Egyptians ei- 
ther believed, or feigned to believe, that he had pe- 
riſhed. They = b Berenice, the eldeſt of his 
three daughters, queen, though he had two ſons, be- 
cauſe they were both much younger than her. 
(9) Ptolemy, however, having landed at the ifle of 
Rhodes, which was in his way to Rome, was inform- 
ed that Cato, who after his death was called Cato of 
Utica, was alſo arrived there ſome time before. That 
prince, being glad of the opportunity to confer with 


know his arrival; expecting that he would come di- 
rectly to viſit him. We may here ſee an inſtance of 
the Roman grandeur, or rather haughtineſs. Cato 


ſay to him, he might come to him if he thought fit. 
Cato did not vouchſafe ſo much as to riſe, when Pto- 
lemy entered his chamber, and ſaluting him only as a 
common man, bade him ſit down. The king, 
though in ſome confuſion upon this reception, could 
not but admire, how ſo much haughtineſs and ſtate 
could unite in the ſame perſon with the ſimplicity and 
modeſty, that appeared in his habit and all his equi- 


explaining himſelf, Cato blamed him in direct terms, 


for quitting the fineſt kingdom in the world, to ex- 
poſe himſelf to the pride and inſatiable avarice of the 


Roman 
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Roman grandees, and to ſuffer a thouſand indignities. 
He did not ſcruple to tell him, that though he ſhould 


ſell all Egypt, he would not have ſufficient to ſatisfy 


their avidity. He adviſed him therefore to return to 
Egypt, and reconcile himſelf with his ſubjects; ad- 
ding, that he was ready to accompany him thither, 


and offering him his mediation and good offices. 


Ptolemy, upon this diſcourſe, recovered as out of a 
dream, and having maturely conſidered what the 
wiſe Roman had told him, perceived the error he had 
committed, in quitting his kingdom, and entertained 
thoughts of returning to it. But the friends he had 


with him, being gained by Pompey to make him go 


to Rome, ( one may eaſily gueſs with what views, ) 

diſſuaded him from following Cato's good counſel. 
He had time enough to repent it, when he found him- 
ſelf in that proud city reduced to ſollicite his buſineſs 


from gate to gate, like a private perſon. 


| (4) Cæſar, upon whom his principal hopes were 


founded, was not at Rome: he was at that time 
making war in Gaul. But Pompey, who was there, 
gave him an apartment in his houſe, and omitted no- 


thing to ſerve him. Beſides the money he had re- 


ceived from that prince, in conjunction with Cæſar, 


Ptolemy had afterwards cultivated his friendſhip by va- 


rious ſervices, which he had rendered him during the 
war with Mithridates, and had maintained eight thou- 
ſand horſe for him in that of Judæa. Having there- 
fore made his complaint to the ſenate of the rebellion 


of his ſubjects, he demanded that they ſhould oblige 
to return to their obedience, as the Romans 


were engaged to do by the alliance granted him. Pom- 


pey's faction obtained him their compliance. The 


conſul Lentulus, to whom Cilicia, ſeparated from 


Egypt only by the coaſt of Syria, had fallen by lot, 
was charged with the re-eftabliſhment of Ptolemy up- 


on the throne. | 


Id. in Piſo. n. 48-50, Id pro Cæl. n. £3, 244 


-- 


* 
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* . ] But before his conſulſhip expired, the Egyptians, 
d having been informed that their king was not dead as 
7 they believed, and that he was gone to Rome, ſent 
0 thither a ſolemn embaſſy, to juſtify their revolt before 
= the ſenate. That embaſſy conſiſted of more than an 


hundred perſons, of whom the chief was a celebrated 
philoſopher, named Dion, who had conſiderable 
friends at Rome. Ptolemy having received advice of 
this, found means to deſtroy moſt of thoſe ambaſſa- 
dors, either by poiſon or the ſword, and intimidated 
thoſe ſo much, whom he could neither corrupt nor 
kill, that they were afraid either to acquit themſelves 
of their commiſſion, or to demand juſtice for ſo many 
murders. But as all the world knew this cruelty, it 
made him as highly odious as he was before contemp- 
tible: and his immenſe profuſions, in gaining the 

reſt and moſt ſelf-intereſted ſenators, became fo 
public, that nothing elſe was talked of throughout the 
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| 85 notorious a contempt of the laws, and ſuch an 
exceſs of audacity, excited the indignation of all the 
perſons of integrity in the ſenate. M. Favonius the 
Stoic philoſopher was the firſt in it, who declared him- 
ſelf againſt Ptolemy. Upon his requeſt it was reſolved, 
that Dion ſhould be ordered to attend, in order to 
their knowing the truth from his own mouth. But 
the king's party, compoſed of that of Pompey and 
Lentulus, of ſuch as he had corrupted with money, 
and of thoſe who had lent him ſums to corrupt others, 
acted ſo openly in his favour, that Dion did not dare 
to appear ; and Ptolemy, having cauſed him alſo to be 
killed ſome ſmall time after, though he who did the | 
murder was accuſed juridically, the king was diſcharged 
of it, upon maintaining, that he had juſt cauſe for 
the action. . N panes 
Whether that prince thought, that nothing further 
at Rome demanded his preſence, or apprehended re- | 
ceiving ſome affront, hated as he was, if he continued | 
(7) A. M. 3947. Ant. J. C. 57 „ | 
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there any longer, he ſet out from thence IR 
days after, and retired to Epheſus," into the temple of 
the goddeſs, to wait there the deciſion of his deſtiny 
His affair, in effect, made more noffe than ever at 
Rome. One 'of the tribunes of the people, named 
C. Cato, an active, enterprizing young man, who 
did not want elo uence,' declared kim ſelf; in frequent 
harangues, againſt 'Ptolemy and Lentulus, and was 
hearkened to by the people with fingblar pleaſure; and 
extraordinary applauſe, 8 

(s) In order to put a new ſcheme in motion, he 
waited” till the new conſuls were elected, and as ſoon 
as Lentulus had quitted that office, he produced to the 
people an oracle of the Sibyl' s, which imported: a 
king of Egypt, having occaſim for aid, . applits id yau, 
you fhall not refuſe him your amity: 2 however, you 
ſhall not give him any troops. For if you do, Jon, Oil! 
ſuffer and hazard much. © 

The uſual form was to communicate this kind of 
oracles firſt to the ſenate, in order that it mi ht be ex- 
amined, whether they were proper to be divulged. But 


Cato, apprehending that the king's faction might oc- 


caſion the paſling a' reſolution there to ſuppreſs this, 
which was ſo oppoſite to that 'ptinee, immediately 
preſented the prieſts, with whom the ſacred books 
were depoſited to the peop ple, and obliged them by the 
authority, which his office of tribune gave him, to 
expoſe what they had found in them to the public, 
without demanding the ſenate's opinion, _ 

This was a new ftroke o thunder to Ptolemy: and 
Lentulus. The words of the Sibyl, were too expreſs 
not to make all the impreſſion upon the vulgar, which 
their enemies deſired. | So that Lentulus, whoſe con- 
ſulſhip was expired, not being willing to receive the 
affront to his face, of having the ſenate's decree. re- 


Wie by which be was appointed to reinſtate Ptole- 


WH out immediately for Ph POPPE, in Maly 
of procbnlül. 
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He was not deceived, Some days after, one of the 
new conſuls, named Marcellinus, the declared enemy 
of Pompey, having propoſed the oracle to the ſenate, 
it was decreed, that regard ſhould be had to it, and 
that it appeared dangerous for the commonwealth to 
re-eſtabliſh the king of Egypt by force. 
We muſt not believe there was any perſon in the 
ſenate fo ſimple, or rather ſo ſtupid, to have any faith 
in ſuch an oracle, No body doubted, but that it had 
been contrived for the Srofbiht conjuncture, and was 
the work of ſome ſecret intrigue of policy. But it 
had been publiſhed and approved in the Aſſembly of 
the people, credulous and ſuperſtitious to exceſs, and 
the ſenate could paſs no other judgment upon it, 

This new incident obliged Ptolemy to change his 
meaſures. Seeing that Lentulus had too many ene- 
mies at Rome, he abandoned the decree, by which he 
had been commiſſioned for his re-eſtabliſhment, and 
demanded by Ammonius his ambaſſador, whom he 
had left at Rome, that Pompey ſhould be appointed to 


execute the ſame commiſſion ; becauſe it not being 


poſſible to execute it with open force, upon account 
of the oracle, he Judged with reaſon, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſubſtitute in the room of force a perſon of 


great authority. And Pompey was at that time at the 


higheſt pitch of his glory, from his ſucceſs in having” 
deftroyed Mithridates, the greateſt and moſt powerful 
king Aſia had ſeen fince Alexander. | 

Thhe affair was deliberated upon in the ſenate, and 
debated with great vivacity by the different parties that 
roſe up in it, (tz) The difference of opinions cauſed 
ſeveral ſittings to be loſt without any determination. 
Cicero never quitted the intereſt of Lentulus his inti- 
mate friend, who during his conſulſhip, had infinitely 


contributed to his being recalled from baniſhment; 


But what means was there to render him any ſervice, 


in the condition things ſtood? And what could that 
proconſul do againſt a great kingdom, without uſing 
(te) Cic. ad Famil. I, I, epiſt. 7. | 
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the force of arms, which was expreſsly forbad by the 
oracle? In this manner thought people of little wit 
and ſubtlety, that were not uſed to conſider things in 
different lights. The oracle only prohibited giving the 
king any troops for his re-eftabliſhment. Could not 
Lentulus have left him in ſome place near the fron- 
tiers, and went however with a good army to beſiege 
Alexandria. After he had taken it he might have re- 
turned, leaving a ſtrong garriſon in the place, and 
then ſent the king thither, who would have found all 
things diſpoſed for his reception without violence or 
troops. This was Cicero's advice ; to confirm which, 
J ſhall repeat his own words, taken from a letter 
wrote by him at that time to Lentulus. ** You are 


< the beſt judge, ſays he, as you are maſter of Cilicia 


« and Cyprus, of what you can undertake and effect. 
4c If it ſeems practicable for you to take Alexandria, 
« and poſſeſs yourſelf of the reſt of Egypt, it is, 
s without doubt, both for your own and the honour 
« of the commonwealth, that you ſhould go thither 
s with your fleet and army, leaving the king at Pto- 
« lemais, or in ſome other neighbouring place; in 
« order, that after you have appeaſed the revolt, and 
46 left good garriſons where neceſſary, that prince may 
6c ſafely return thither, * In this manner you will 
ac reinſtate him, according to the ſenate's rl. decree, 
4c and he be reſtored without troops, which our zealots 
46 aſſure us is the ſenſe of the Sibyl. Would one be- 
lieve that a grave magiſtrate, in an affair ſo important 
as that in the preſent queſtion, ſhould be capable of an 
evaſion, which appears ſo little conſiſtent with the in · 

rity and probity, upon which Cicero valued him- 
ſelf ? It was, becauſe he reckoned the oracle only pre- 


tended to be the Sibyl's, as indeed it was, that is to 


ſay, a mere contrivance and impoſture. 


V Tta fore ut per te reſtituatur, tur, quemadmodum homines re- 
quemadmodum initio ſenarus cen- ligioſi Sibyllz placere dixerunt. 


fait; & fine multitudine reduca · | 
| Lentulus, 
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Lentulus, ſtopped by the difficulties of that enter- 
ze, which were great and real, was afraid to engage 
in it, and took the advice Cicero gave him in the 
concluſion of his letter, where he repreſented: That 
«6 all & the world would judge of his conduct from the 
cc event: That therefore he had only to take his mea- 
cc ſures ſo well, as to aſſure his ſucceſs, and that o- 
& therwiſe he would do better not to undertake it.“ 
Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality 
of proconſul, was leſs apprehenſive and cautious. 'T ho? 
every proconſul was prohibited by an expreſs law to 
quit his province, or declare any war whatſoever, even 
upon the neareſt borderer, without an expreſs order of 
the ſenate, he had marched to the aid of Mithridates, 
prince of Parthia, expelled Media by the king his 
brother, which kingdom had fallen to him by diviſion, 
(2) He had already paſſed the Euphrates with his army 
for that purpoſe, when Ptolemy joined him with let- 


ters from Pompey, their common friend and patron, 


who had very lately been declared conſul for the en- 
ſuing year. By thoſe letters he conjured Gabinius ts 
do his utmoſt in favour of the propoſals that prince 
ſhould make him, with regard to his re-eſtabliſhment 
in his kingdom. However dangerous that conduct 


might be, the authority of Pompey, and ſtill more, 


the hope of conſiderable gain, made Gabinius begin to 
waver. The lively remonſtrances of Antony, who 
ſought occaſions to ſignalize himſelf, and was beſides 
inclined to pleaſe Ptolemy, whoſe entreaties flattered 
his ambition, fully determined him. This was the 
famous Mark Antony, who afterwards formed the 
ſecond triumvirate with Octavius and Lepidus. Ga- 
binius had engaged him to follow him into Syria, by 


(«) A. M. 3949. Ant. J. C. 55. | App. in Syr. p. 120. & in Parth, 
p- 134. Plut. in Anton. p. 916, 917. 4 


* Ex eventu homines de tuo lius regni potiri, non eſſe cunctan- 
conſilio eſſe judicaturos, videmus dum; fin dubium non eſſe co- 
| Nos quidem hoc ſentimus; nandum, 

& exploratum tibi ſit, poſſe te il- 
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giving him the command of his cavalry, The more 
dangerous the enterprize, the more right Gabinius 


thought he had to make Ptolemy pay dear forit, The 
latter, who found no difficulty in agreeing to any 


terms, offered him for himfelf and the army ten thou- 


fand talents, or fifteen hundred thouſand pounds, the 
greateſt part to be advanced immediately. in ready 
money, and the reſt as ſoon. as he ſhould be reinſtated. 
Gabinius accepted the offer without heſitation, 
(x) Egypt had continued under the government of 
queen Berenice. As ſoon as the aſcended the throne, 
the Egyptians had ſent to offer the crown and Berenice 
to Antiochus Aſiaticus in Syria, who, on his mother 
Selena's fide, was the neareſt heir male. The am- 
baſſadors ſound him dead, and returned: They brought 
an account, that his brother Seleucus, ſirnamed Cy- 
bioſactes, was ſtill alive. The ſame offers were made 
to him, which he accepted. He was a prince of mean 
and ſordid inclinations, and had no thoughts but of 
ameſſing money. His firſt care was, to cauſe the body 
of Alexander the Great to be put into a coffin of 
glaſs, in order to ſeize that of gold, in which it had 
lain untouched till then. This action, and many 
others of a like nature, having rendered him equally 
odious to his queen and ſubjects, ſhe cauſed him to be 
ſtrangled ſoon after. He was the laſt prince of the 
race of the Seleucides. She afterwards eſpouſed Ar- 
chelaus, high- prieſt of Coma na in Pontus, who called 
himſelf the ſon of the great Mithridates, though in 
eflect only the ſon of that prince's chief general. 
00) Gabinius, after having repaſſed the Euphrates, 
and croſſed Paleſtine, marched directly into Egypt. 
What was moſt to be feared in this war, was the way 


by which they mult neceſſarily march to Peluſium. 


For they could not avoid paſſing plains covered with 


ſands of ſuch a depth, as was terrible to think en, 


17. p. 794 & 796. Dio. l. 39. p. 
$50, ) Plut. in Anton. 


( Strab. 1. 12. p. 538. Id. 
115—117. Cic. in Piſon, n. 4 


P- 916, 917. 
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and ſo dry, that there was not a ſingle drop of water 


c 


his ground very well with the enemy. Aſter he 


mans, when it was neceſſary to encamp, and break 


Alexandria, and acquired amongſt the Romans, who 
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the whole length of the moors of Scraonida, Antony, 
who was ſent before with the horſe, not only ſeized 
the ' paſſes, but having taken Peluſium, the, key of 
Egypt on that fide, with the whole garriſon, he made 
the way ſecure for the reſt of the army, and gave his 
general great: hopes of the expedition, 

The enemy found a conſiderable advantage in the 
deſire of glory, which poſſeſſed Antony. For Pto- 
lemy was no ſooner entered Peluſium, than out of the 
violence of his hate and reſentment, he would have 
put all the Egyptians in it to the ſword. But Antony, 
who rightly judged that act of cruelty would revert 
upon himſelf, oppofed it, and prevented Ptolemy from 
executing his deſign. In all the battles and encounters 
which immediately followed one another, he not only 
gave proofs of his great valour, but diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by all the conduct of a great general. 

As ſoon as Gabinius received advice of Antony's 
good ſucceſs, he entered the heart of Egypt. It was 
1n winter, when the waters of the Nile are very low, 
the propereſt time in conſequence for the conqueſt of 
it. Archelaus, who was brave, able, and experienced, 
did all that could be done in his defence, and diſputed 


quitted the city, in order to march againſt the Ro- 


ground for the entrenchments, the Egyptians, ac- 
cuſtomed to live an idle and voluptuous life, raiſed an 
outcry, that Archelaus ſhould employ the mercena- 
ries in ſuch work at the expence of the public. What 
could be expected from ſuch troops in a battle? The 
were, in effect, ſoon put to the route. Archelaus was 
killed, fighting valiantly. Antony, who had: been 
his particular friend and gueſt, having found his body 
upon, the field of battle, adorned: it in a royal manner, 
and folemnized his obſequies with great magnificence, 
By this action he left behind him a great name in 
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ſerved w.th him in this war, the reputation of a 
of ſingular valour and exceeding generoſity. 1 
Egypt was ſoon reduced, and obliged to receive 
Auletes, who took entire poſſeſſion of his dominions. 
In order to ſtrengthen him in it, Gabinius left him 
ſome Roman troops for the guard of his perfon. Thoſe 
troops contracted at Alexandria the manners and euſ- 
toms of the country, and gave into the luxury and 
effeminacy, which reigned there in almoſt every city. 
Auletes put his daughter Berenice to death, for having 
worn the crown during his exile; and afterwards got 
rid, in the ſame manner, of all the rich perſons, who 
had been of the adverſe party to him. He had occa- 
fion for the confifcation of their eſtates, to make up 
the ſum he had promiſed to Gabinius, to whoſe aid 
he was indebted for his re-eſtabliſhment, 
(z) The Egyptians ſuffered all theſe violences with- 
out murmuring. But ſome days after, a Roman ſol- 
dier having accidentally killed a cat, neither the fear 
of Gabinius, nor the authority of Ptolemy, could pre- 
vent the people from tearing him to pieces upon the 
fpot, to avenge the inſult done to the gods of the 
country; for cats were of that number. N 
(a) Nothing farther is known in relation to the life 
of Ptolemy Auletes, except that C. Rabirius Poſthu- 
mus, who had either lent him, or cauſed to be lent 
him, the greateſt part of the ſums he had borrowed at 
Rome, having gone to him, in order to his being paid 
when he was entirely reinſtated ; that prince gave 
him to underſtand, that he deſpaired of ſatisfying him, 
unleſs he would conſent to take upon him the care of 
his revenues, by which means he might reimburſe hin- 
felf by little and little with his own hands. The un- 
fortunate creditar having accepted that offer, out of 
fear of loſing his debt if he refuſed it, the king ſoon 
found a colour for cauſing him to be impriſoned, tho 


() Diod. JW, L 1. 4, . | a Cic, 
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one of the oldeſt and deareſt of Cæſar's friends, and 
though Pompey was in ſome meaſure ſecurity for the 
debt, as the money was lent, and the obligations exe- 
cuted, in his preſence, and by his procurement, in a 
country-houſe of his near Alba. . 

Rabirius thought himſelf too happy in being able 
to eſcape from priſon and Egypt, more miſerable than 
he went thither. To compleat his diſgrace, he was 
proſecuted in form as ſoon as he returned to Rome, 
for having aided Ptolemy in corrupting the ſenate, by 
the ſums he had lent him for that uſe ; of having diſ- 
honoured his quality of Roman knight, by the em- 
ployment he had accepted in Egypt; and laſtly, of 
having ſhared in the money, which Gabinius brought 
from thence, with whom it was alledged, he had a 
fellow-feeling. Cicero's diſcourſe in his defence, 
which we ſtill have, is an eternal monument of the 
ingratitude and perfidy of this unworthy king. 

() Piolemy Auletes died in the peaceable poſſeſſion - 
of the kingdom of Egypt, about four years after his 
re-eſtabliſhment. He leſt two ſons and two daughters. 
He gave his crown to the eldeſt ſon and daughter, and 
ordered by his will, that they ſhould marry together, 
according to the cuſtom of that houſe, and govern 
jointly, And becauſe they were both very young 
(for the daughter, who was the eldeſt, was only ſe- 
venteen years of age,) he left them under the tuition 
of the Roman ſenate, This was the famous Cleopa- 
tra, whoſe hiſtory it remains for us to relate. (c) We 
find the people appointed Pompey the young king's 
guardian, who ſome years. aſter ſo baſely ordered him 
to be put to death. 


(3) A. M. 3953. Ant. J. c. 51, Cafar de bello Civ, I. 3. 
ORs J e. 5. J. 3 
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Sgr. II. Pothinus and Achillas, miniſters of the young 
Ling, expel Cleopatra. She raiſes treops to re-eſtabliſh 
herſelf. Pompey, after having been overthroun at 
Pharſaha retires into Egypt. He is aſſaſſinated there. 
Caſar, who purſued him, arrives at Alexandria, 


There he is informed of his death, which he 2 to 


lament, He endeavours to reconcile the brother and 
filter, and for that purpeſe ſends for Cleopatra, of 
whom he ſon becomes enamoured. Great commotions 
ariſe at Alexandria, and ſeveral baitles are fought 
between the Egyptians and Caeſar's traps, wherein 


the latter have almoſt always the advantage. The 


king, having been arauned in flying after a ſea-fight, 


all Egypt ſubmits to Caſar, He ſets Clecpatra, with 


her younger brother, upon the throne, and returns ts 


(a) LITTLE is known of the beginning of Cleo- 
— patra's and her brother's reign, That prince 
was a minor, under the tuition of Pothinus the eu- 


nuch, and of Achillas the general of his army. Thoſe 


two . miniſters, no doubt, to engroſs all affairs to 
themſelves, had deprived Cleopatra in the king's 


name of the ſhare in the ſovereignty left her by the 


will of Auletes. Injured in this manner, ſhe went 


into Syria and Paleſtine, to raiſe troops in thoſe 


countries, in order to aſſert her rights by force of 


arms. 1 

It was exactly at this conjuncture of the difference 
between the brother and ſiſter, that Pompey, after 
having loft the battle of Pharſalia, fled to Fgypt; 
conceiving, that he ſhould find there an open and aſ- 
ſured aſylum in his misfortunes, He had been the 


protector of Auletes, the father of the reigning king, 


and it was ſolely to his credit he was indebted for his 


(4) A. M. 2956. Ant. J. C. 48. Plut. in Pomp. p. 659—662, 
Id. in Cæſ. p. 730, 731. Appian- de bell. civ. p. 480-484. Czf. 
de bell. civ. I. 3. Dio. 1, 42. p. 200-206. | 
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re-eftabliſhment. He was in hopes of finding th: fon 
rrateful, and of being powerfully afliſted by him. 
When he arrived, Ptolemy wis upon the coaſt with 
his army, between Peluſium and mount Caſius, and 


Cleopatra at no great diſtance, at the head of her 


troops alſo. Pompey, on approaching the coaſt, ſent. 
to Ptolemy to demand permiſſion to land, and enter 
The two miniſters, Pothinus and Achillas, con- 
ſulted with T heodotus, the rhetorician, the young: 
king's præceptor, and with ſome others, what anſwer- 
they ſhould make, Pompey, in the mean time, wait- 
ed the refult of that council, and choſe rather to ex-- 
poſe himſelf to the deciſion of three unworthy perſone, 
that governed the prince than to owe his ſaſety to Cæ- 
far, who was his father-in-law, and the greateſt of 


the Romans, This council differed in opinion; fome- 


were for receiving him, others for having him told: 


to ſeek a retreat elſewhere, Theodotus approved nei- 


ther of theſe methods, and diſplaying all his elo- 
quence, undertook to demonſtrate, that there was no 
other choice to be made, than that of ridding the world. 
of him. His reaſon was, becauſe if they received him, 
Cæſar would never forgive the having aſſiſted his ene- 
my : If they ſent him away without aid, and affairs. 
ſhould take a turn in his favour, he would not fail to 


revenge himſelf upon them for their refuſal. That 


therefore there was no ſecurity for them, but in put- 
ting him to death, by which means they would gain. 
Cæſar's friendſhip, and prevent the other from ever 
doing them any hurt: for, ſaid. he, according to the 
proverb, Dead men don't bite. 

This advice carried it, as being in their ſenſe the 
wiſeſt and moſt ſafe. Septimius, a Roman officer in. 
the ſervice of the king of Egypt, and ſome. others, 
were charged with putting it in execution, "They 
went to take Pompey on board a ſhallop, under the 


pretext: that great veſſels could not approach the ſhore: 
| I 5 With 
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without difficulty. The troops were drawn up on the 
ſea-ſide, as with deſign todo honour to Pompey, with 
Ptolemy at their head. The perfidious Septimius 
tendered his hand to Pompey in the name of his maſter, 
and bade him come to a king, his friend, whom he 
ought to regard as his ward and ſon, Pompey then 
embraced his wife Cornelia, who was already in tears 
for his death ; and after having repeated theſe verſes of 
Sophocles, Every man that enters the court of a tyrant 
becomes his ſlave, though free before, he went into the 
fhallop. When they ſaw themſelves near the ſhore, 


they ſtabbed him before the king's eyes, cut off his 


head, and threw his body upon the ſtrand, where it 
had no other funeral than what one of his freed men 
gave it, with the affiſtance of an old Roman, who 
was there by chance. They raiſed him a wretched 
funera]-pile, and covered him with ſome fragments 
of an old wreck, that had been driven aſhore 
there. | | 3 

Cornelia had ſeen Pompey maſſacred before her 
eyes. It is eaſier to imagine the condition ef a wo- 
man in the height of grief from ſo tragical an object, 
than to deſeribe it. Thoſe who were in her galley, 
and in two other ſhips in company with it, made the 


coaſt reſound with the cries they raiſed, and weigh- 


ing anchor immediately, ſet fail before the wind, 


which blew freſh as ſoon as they got out to ſea: This 
prevented. the Egyptians, who were getting ready to 


chace them, from purſuing their deſign, 
Cæſar made all poſſible haſte to arrive in Egypt, 


whither he ſuſpected Pompey had retired, and where 
he was in hopes of finding him alive. That he might 
be. there the ſooner, he carried very few troops with 


him; only eight hundred horſe, and three thouſand 


two hundred foot. He left the reſt of his army in 
Greece and Aſia Minor, under his lieutenant generals 


with orders to make all the advantages of his victory 


it would. admit, and to eſtabliſh his authority in all 
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thoſe countries. * As ſor his perſon, confiding in 
his reputation, and the ſucceſs of his arms at Pharſalia, 
and reckoning all places ſecure for him, he made no 
ſcruple to land at Alexandria with the few people he 
had. He was very nigh paying dear for his temerity. 
Upon his arrival he was informed of Pompey's 
death, and found the city in great confuſion. Theo- 
dotus, believing he ſhould do him an exceeding plea- 
ſure, preſented him the head of that illuſtrious fugitive, 
He wept at ſeeing it, and turned away his eyes from 
a ſpectacle, that gave him horror. He even cauſed 
it to be interred with all the uſual ſolemnities. And 
the better to expreſs his eſteem for Pompey, and the 
reſpect he had for his memory, he received with great 
kindneſs, and loaded with favours, all who had ad- 
hered to him then in Egypt; and wrote to his friends 
at Rome, that the higheſt and moſt grateful advantage 
of his victory, was to find every day ſome new occa- 
ſion to preſerve the life, and do ſervices to ſome citi- 
zen, who had born arms againſt him, 
The commotions increaſed every day at Alexan- 
dria, and abundance of murders were committed 
there; the city having neither law nor government, 
becauſe without a maſter. Cæſar perceiving, that the 
ſmall number of troops with him were far from being 
fufficient to awe an inſolent and ſeditious populace, 
gave orders for the legions he had in Aſia to march 
thither. It was not in his power to leave Egypt, be- 
cauſe of the Eteſian winds, which in that country 
blow continually in the dog-days, and prevent all veſſels 
from quitting Alexandria; thoſe winds are then always 
full north. Not to loſe time, he demanded the pay- 
ment of the money due to him from Auletes, and 


took cognizance of the difference between Ptolem y and 
his ſiſter Cleopatra. 


* Czfar conſiſus fama rerum nem ſibi locum tutum fore exiſti- 
geſtarum, infirmis auxiliis profi- mabat. Caf, | 
ciſci non dubitaverat; atque om» 
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We have ſeen, that wben Cæſar was conſul ſor the 
firſt time, Auletes had gained him, by the promiſe of 
ſix thouſand talents, and by that means had aſſured 
himſelf of the throne, and been declared the friend 
and ally of the Romans. The king had paid him only 


a part of that ſum, and had given him an obligation 


for the remainder, Cæſar therefore demanded what 
was unpaid, which he wanted for the ſubſiſtance of 
his troops, and exacted with rigour. Pothinus, Pto- 
lemy's fiſt miniſter, employed various ſtratagems to 
make this rigour appear ſtill greater than it really was. 


Hie plundered the temples of all the gold and filver to 


be found in them, and made the king, and all the 
great perſons of the kingdom eat out of earthen, or 
wooden veſſels; inſinuating underhand, that Cæſar 


had ſeized upon all their ſilver and gold plate; in or- 
der to render him odious to the populace by ſuch re- 


ports, which did not want appearance, though entirely 
groundleſs. 72 
But what finally incenſed the Egyptians againſt Cæ- 


ſar, and made them at laſt take arms, was the haugh- 


tineſs with which he adted as judge between Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, in cauſing them to be cited to appear 
before him for the deciſion of their difference. We 


ſhall ſoon fee upon what he founded his authority for 


proceeding in that manner. He therefore decreed in 
form, that they ſhould diſband their armies, ſhould ap- 


pear and. plead their cauſe before him, and receive 


ſuch ſentence as he ſhould paſs between them. This 


order was looked upon in Egypt as a violation of the 
royal dignity, which being independant, acknowledged 
no ſuperior, and could be judged by no tribunal, Cz» 
ſar replied to theſe complaints, that he acted only in 
virtue of being arbiter by the will of Auletes, who had 


put- his children under the tuition. of the ſenate: and 
people of Rome, of which the whole authority then 


veſted in his perſon, in quality of conſul. That as 
Tuardian, he had a right to arbitrate between them; 
and that all he pretended to, as executor of the will, 
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was to eftabliſh peace between the brother and ſiſter. 
This explanation having facilitated the affair, it was 
at length brought before Cæſar, and advocates were 
' choſen to plead the cauſe + | | | 
Hut Cleopatra, who knew Cæſar's foible, believed 
her preſerice would be more perſuzſive, than any ad- 
vocate ſhe could employ with her judge. She cauſed 
him to be told, that ſhe perceived, that thoſe ſhe em- 
ployed in her behalf, betrayed her, and demanded his 
permiſſion to appear in perſon, Plutarch ſays, it was 
Cæſar himſelf who preſſed her to come and plead her 
cauſe. ' - 3 
That princeſs took no body with her, of all her 
friends, but Apollodorus the Sicilian, got into a little 


boat, and arrived at the bottom of the walls of the 


citadel of Alexandria, when it was quite dark at night. 


Finding, that there was no means of entering with 


out being known, ſhe thought of this ſtratagem. She 
laid herſelf at length in the midſt of a bundle of cloaths. 
A pollodorus wrapt it up in a cloth, tied it up with a 
thong, and in that manner carried it through the port 
of the citade} to Cæſar's apartment, who was far from 
being diſpleaſed with the ftratagem. The firſt fight 


of fo beautiful a perſon, had all the effect upon him ſhe 


had defired. | 
Ca ſar ſent the next day for Ptolemy, and preſſed 
him to take her again, and be reconciled with her. 


Ptolemy ſaw plainly, that his judge was become his 


adverſary ; and having learnt that his fifter was then 
in the palace, and in Cæſar's own apartment, he quit- 
ted it in the utmoſt fury, and in the open ſtreet took 
the diadem off his head, tore it to pieces, and threw 
it on the ground; crying out, with his face bathed in 
tears, that he was betrayed, and relating the circum- 
ſtances to the multitude who affembled round him. 
In a moment the whole city was in motion, He put 
himſelf at the head of the populace, and led them on 
tumultuouſly to charge Cæſar with all the fury natural. 
on ſuch occaſions, | 
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The Roman ſoldiers, whom Czfar had with him, 


ſecured the perſon of Ptolemy. But as all the reft, 
who knew nothing of what paſſed, were diſperſed in 
the ſeveral quarters of that great city. Cæſar had in- 
fallibly been over-powered, and torn to pieces by that 
furious populace, if he had not had the preſence of 
mind to ſhew himſelf to them from a part of the pa- 
lace, ſo high, that he had nothing to fear upon it : 
from hence he aſſured them, that they would be fully 
 fatisfied with the judgment he ſhould paſs. Thol 
promiſes appeaſed the Egyptians a little, 675 
The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra, into an aſſembly of the people, ſummoned by 


his order. After having cauſed the will of the late 


king to be read, he. decreed, as tutor and arbitrator, 
that Ptolemy and Cleopatra ſhould reign jointly in 
Egypt, according to the intent of that will; and that 
Ptolemy the younger ſon, and Arſinoe the younger 
daughter,. ſhould reign in Cyprus, He added the laſt 
article to appeaſe the people; for it was purely a gift 
he made them, as the Romans were actually in poſſeſ- 
fon of that iſland, But he feared the effects of the 
Alexandrians fury; and to extricate himſelf out of 
danger, was the reaſon of his making that conceſſion. 
(e) The whole world were ſatisfied and charmed 
with this decree, except only Pothinus. As it was 
he who had occaſioned the breach between Cleopatra 
and her brother, and the expulſion of that princeſs 
from the throne, he had reaſon to apprehend, that 
the conſequences of this accommodation would prove 
fatal to him. To prevent the effect of Cæſar's de- 
cree, he inſpired the people with new ſubjects of jea- 
louſy and diſcontent. He gave out, that Cæſar had 
only granted this decree by force and through fear, 
which would not long ſubſiſt; and that his true de- 
ſign was to place only Cleopatra upon the throne. 
This was what the Egyptians exceedingly feared, not 
being able to endure that a woman ſhould govern them 
alone, and have all authority to herſelf, When he 
A. M. 3935. Ant. J. C. 479. 
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ſaw, that the people came into his views, he made 
Achillas advance at the head of the army from Pelu- 
ſium, in order to drive Cæſar out of Alexandria, The 
approach of that army put all things into their firſt 
confuſion. Achillas, who had twenty thouſand good 
troops, deſpiſed Cæſar's fmall number, and believed 
he ſhould overpower him immediately. But Cæſar 
poſted his men ſo well in the ftreets, and upon the 
avenues of the quarter in his poſſeſſion, that he found 
no difficulty in ſupporting their attack, 
When they ſaw they could not force him, they 
changed their meaſures, and marched towards the port, 
with deſign to make themſelves maſters of the fleet, to 
cut off his communication with the ſea, and to prevent 
him in conſequence from receiving ſuccours and con- 
voys on that ſide. But Cæſar again fruſtrated their 
deſign, by cauſing the Egyptian fleet to be ſet on fire, 
and by poſſeſſing himſelf of the tower of Pharos, 
which he garriſoned. By this means he preſerved and 
ſecured his communication with the ſea, without which 
he had been ruined effectually. Some of the veſſels 
on fire came ſo near the Quay, that the flames catched 
the neighbouring houſes, from whence they ſpread 
throughout the whole quarter, called Bruchion. It was 
at this time the famous library was conſumed, which 
had been the work of ſo many kings, and in which 
there were four hundred thouſand volumes. What a 
loſs was this to literature 
Cæſar, ſeeing ſo dangerous a war upon his hands; 
ſent into all the neighbouring countries for aid. He 
wrote, amongſt others, to Domitius Calvinus, whom 
he had left to command in Aſia minor, and ſignified 
to him his danger. That general immediately de- 
tached two legions, the one by land and the other by 
fea, That which went by ſea arrived in time; the 
other, that marched by land, did not go thither at 
all. Before it had got there the war was at an end. But 
Cæſar was beſt lerved by Mithridates the Pergamen# 
an, whom he ſent. into Syria and Cilicia, For ha: 
brought 
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brought him the troops, which extricated him out of 
danger, as we ſhall fee in the ſequel, 
W hilſt he waited the aids he had ſent for, that he 
might not fight an army ſo ſuperior in number, till 
he thought fit, he cauſed the quarter in his poſſeſſion 
to be fortified. He ſurrounded it with walls, and 
flanked it with towers and other works. Thoſe lines 


included the palace, a theatre very near it, which he 


made uſe off as a citadel, and the way that led to the 
port. : | , ; | * 
Ptolemy all this while was in Cæſar's hands; and 
Pothinus, his governor and firſt miniſter, who was of 
intelligence with Achillas, gave him advice of all that 
paſſed, and encouraged him to puſh the ſiege with vi- 
gour, One of his letters was at laſt intercepted, and 


him to be put to death. 5 55 
Ganymedes, another eunuch of the palace, who 

educated Arſinoe the youngeſt of the king's ſiſters, 

apprehend ing the ſame fate, becauſe he had ſhared in 


that treaſon, carried off the young princeſs, and eſ- 
caped into the camp of the Egyptians ; who not ha- 


ving, till then, any of the royal family at their head, 
were overjoyed at her preſence, and proclaimed her 
queen. But Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts of 
* Achillas, cauſed that general to be accuſed, 


of having given up the fleet to Cæſar, that had been 


ſet on fire by the Romans, which occaſioned that ge- 
neral's being put to death, and the command of the 


army to be transferred to him. He took alſo upon 


him the adminiſtration of all other affairs; and un- 


doubtedly did not want capacity for the employment 


of a prime miniſter, probity only excepted, which is 
often reckoned little or no ee, For he had 
all the neceſſary penetration and activity, and contrived 
a thouſand artful ſtratagems to diſtreſs Cæſar during 
the continuance of this. war, 


Fer 


his treaſon being thereby diſcovered, Cæſar ordered 
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For inſtance, he found means to ſpoil all the freſh 
water in his quarter, and was very near deſtroying 
him by that means. For there was no other freſh 
Water in Alexandria, but that of the Nile. * In every 
houſe were vaulted reſervoirs, where it was kept. 
Every year, upon the great ſwell of the Nile, the water 
of that river came in by a canal, which had been cut 
for that uſe, and by a fluice made on purpoſe, was 
turned into the vaulted reſervoirs, which were the 
ciſterns of the city, where it grew clear by degrees. 
The maſters of houſes and their families drank of 
this water; but the poorer ſort of people were forced 
to drink the running water, which was muddy and 
very unwholeſome; for there was no ſprings in the 
city. Thoſe caverns were made in ſuch a manner, 
that they all had communication with each other. 
This proviſion of water ſerved for the whole year. 
Every houſe had an opening, not unlike the mouth of 
a well, through which the water was taken up either 
in buckets or . pitchers. Ganymedes cauſed. all the 
communications, with the caverns in the quarter of 
Czſar, to be ſtopt up; and then found means to turn 
the ſea-water into the latter, and thereby ſpoiled all 
his freſh water. As ſoon as they perceived that the 
water was ſpoiled, Cæſar's ſoldiers made ſuch a noiſe, 
and raiſed ſuch a tumult, that he would have been ob- 
liged to abandon his quarter, very much to his diſad- 
vantage, if he had not immediately thought of orde- 
ring wells to be ſunk, where, at laſt, ſprings were 
ſound, which ſupplied them with water enough to 
make them amends for that which was ſpoiled. 
Aſter that, upon Cæſar's receiving advice, that the 
legion Calvinius had ſent by ſea, was arrived upon the 
coaſt of Libya, which was not very diſtant, he ad- 
vanced with his whole fleet, to convoy it ſafely to 
Alexandria. Ganymedes was apprized of this, and 


* There are to this day exattly the ſame kind of caves at Alexans 
dia, Tbich are filled once a year, as of old, Thevenot's travels. 


imme- 
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immediately aſſembled all the Egyptian ſhips he could 
get, in order to attack him upon his return. A battle 
actually enſued between the two fleets. Cæſar had 
the advantage, and brought his legion without danger 
into the port of Alexandria; and had not the night 
came on, the ſhips of the enemy would not have eſcaped. 

To repair that loſs, Ganymedes drew together all 


the ſhips in the mouths of the Nile, and formed a 


new fleet, with which he entered the port of Alex- 
andria, A ſecond action was unavoidable. The 
Alexandrians climbed in throngs to the tops of the 
' Houſes next the port, to be ſpectators of the fight, 
and expected the ſucceſs with fear and tremb- 
ling ; liſting up their hands to heaven, to implore the 
aſſiſtance of the gods. The All of the Romans was 
at ſtake, to whom there was no reſource left, if they 
loſt this battle. Cæſar was again victorious. The 
Rhodians, by their valour and ſkill in naval affairs, 
contributed exceedingly to this my 

C'eæſar, to make the beſt of it, endeavoured to ſeize 
the iſle of Pharos, where he landed his troops after the 
battle, and to poſſeſs himſelf of the mole, called the 
Heptaſtadion, by which it was joined to the conti- 
nent. But after having obtained ſeveral advantages, 


he was repulſed with the loſs of more than eight hun- 


dred men, and was very near falling himſelf in his re- 
treat. For the ſhip, in which he had deſigned to get 
off, being ready to fink with the too great number of 
people, who had entered it with him, he threw him- 
ſelf into the ſea, and with great difficulty ſwam to the 
next ſhip, Whilſt he was in the fea, he held one 
hand above the water, in which were papers of conſe- 
quence, and ſwam with the other, fo that they were 


41 | 
The Alexandrians ſeeing, that ill ſucceſs itſelf only 


ſerved to give Cæſar's troops new courage, entertained 
thoughts of making peace, or at leaſt diſſembled ſuch 
a "diſpoſition. They ſent deputies to demand their 
king of him; aſſuring him, that his preſence _ 
| | wou 
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would put an end to all differences. Cæſar, who well 
knew their ſubtle and deceitful character, was not at 
a loſs to comprehend their profeſſions; but as he hazard- 
ed nothing in giving them up their king's perſon, ard 
if they failed" in their promiſes, the fault would be en- 
tirely on their fide, he thought it incumbent on him to 
grant their demand. He exhorted the young prince, 
to take the advantage of this opportunity to inſpire his 
ſubjects with ſentiments of peace and equity; to re- 
dreſs the evils, with which a war, very imprudently 
undertaken, diſtreſſed his dominions; to approve him- 
ſelf worthy of the confidence he repoſed in him, by 
giving him his liberty; and to ſhew his gratitude fbr 
the ſervices he had rendered his father. * Ptolemy, 
early inſtructed by his maſters in the art of diſſimula- 
tion and deceit, begged of Cæſar, with tears in his 
eyes, not to deprive him of his preſence, which was a 
much greater ſatisfaction to him, than to reign over 
others. The ſequel ſoon explained how much ſince- 
rity there was in thoſe tears and profeſſions of amity. 
He was no ſooner at the head of his troops, than he re- 
newed hoſtilities with morevigour than ever. The E- 
gyptians endeavoured, by the means of their fleet, to 
cut off Czſar's proviſions entirely. This occaſioned 
a new fight at ſea near Canopus, in which Cæſar was 
again victorious, When this battle was fought, Mi- 
thridates of Pergamus was upon the point of arriving 
with the army, which he was bringing to the aid of 
Cxfar 

( 60 He had been ſent into Syria and Cilicia to aſ- 
ſemble all the troops he could, and to march them to 
Egypt. He acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion with 
ſuch diligence and prudence, that he had ſoon formed 
a conſiderable army. Antipater the Idumæan contri- 


J) Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 14 & 15. | 
Regius animus diſciplinis fal- raitteret : non enim regnum ipſum 


laciſſimis eruditus, ne a gentis ſuæ fibi conſpectu Cæſaris eſſe jucun- 
moribus degeneraret, flens orare dius. Hiro. de Bell. Alex. FT 
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buted very much towards it. He not only joined 


him with three thouſand Jews, but engaged ſeveral 


neighbouring princes of Arabia and Cceloſyria to ſend | 
him troops, Mithridates, with Antipater, who ac- 


companied him in perſon, marched into Egypt, and 
upon arriving before Peluſium, they carried that place 
by ſtorm. They were indebted principally to Anti- 
pater's bravery for the taking of this city, For he 
was the firſt that mounted the breach, and got upon 
the wall, and thereby opened the way for thoſe who 
followed him to carry the town. 
On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was 
neceſſary to paſs through the country of Onion, of 
which the Jews, who inhabited it, had ſeized all the 
paſſes. The army was there put to a ſtand, and 
their whole deſign was upon the point of miſcarrying, 
if Antipater, by his credit and that of Hyrcanus, 
from whom he brought them letters, had not engaged 
them to eſpouſe Cæſar's party. Upon the ſpreading 
of that news, the Jews of Memphis did the ſame, 
and Mithridates received from both all the proviſi - 
ons his army had occaſion for. When they were near 
Delta, Ptolemy detached a flying army to diſpute the 
paſſage of the Nile with them. A battle was fought 
in conſequence. Mithridates put himſelf at the head 
of part of his army, and gave the command of the 
other to Antipater. Mithridates's wing was ſoon broke, 
and obliged to give way: but Antipater, who had de- 
feated the enemy on his fide, came to his relief, The 
battle began afreſh, and the enemy were defeated, Mi- 
thridates and Antipater purſued them, made a great 
ſlaughter, and regained the field of battle. They took 
even the enemy's camp, and obliged thoſe who remain 
ed to eſeape, by repaſſing the Nile. | 
Ptolemy then advanced with his whole army, in or- 
der to overpower the victors. Cæſar alſo marched to 
ſupport them; and as ſoon as he had joined them, 
came directly to a deciſive battle, in which he obtain- 
. a compleat victory. Ptolemy, in endeavouring to 
| e.ſcape 
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eſcape in a boat was drowned in the Nile. Alexan- 
dria, and all Egypt ſubmitted to the victor. | 

Cæſar returned to Alexandria about the middle of 
January; and not finding any further oppoſition to his 
orders, gave the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra, in con- 
junction with Ptolemy her other brother. This was 
in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone; for that young 
prince was only eleven years old. The paſſion, which 
Cæſar had conceived for that princeſs, was properly the 
ſole cauſe of his embarking in ſo dangerous a war, 
He had by her one ſon, called Cæſarion, whom Au- 


guſtus cauſed to be put to death when he became maſter 


of Alexandria, His affection for Cleopatra kept him 
much longer in Egypt, than his affairs required. For 
though every thing was ſettled in that kingdom by the 
end of January, he did not leave it till the end of 
April, according to Appian, who ſays he ſtayed there 
nine months. He arrived there only about the end 
of July the year before. £- 
(g Cæſar paſſed whole nights in feaſting with 
Cleopatra, Having embarked with her upon the Nile, 
he carried her through the whole country with a nu- 
merous fleet, and would have penetrated into Ethi- 
opia, if his army had not refuſed to follow him. He 
had. reſolved to have her brought to Rome, and to 
marry her; and intended to have cauſed a law to pals 
in the aſſembly of the people, by which the citizens of 
Rome ſhould be permitted to marry ſuch, and as many 
wives as they thought fit. Marius Cinna, the tribune 
of the people, declared, after his death, that he Had 
Prepared an harangue, in order to propoſe that law to 
the people, not being able to refuſe his offices to the 
earneſt ſollicitation of Cæſar. 


He carried Arſinoe, whom he had taken in this 


war, to Rome, and the walked in his triumph in 
chains of gold; but immediately after that ſolemnity 
he ſet her at liberty. He did not permit her, however, 
(2) Suet. in J. Caf, Co 52. 
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to return into Egypt, leſt her preſence ſhould occaſion 
new troubles, and fruſtrate the regulations he had 
made in that kingdom. She choſe. the province of 
Aſia for her reſidence, at leaſt it was there Antony 
found her after the battle of Philippi, and cauſed her 


to be put to death at the inſtigation of her ſiſter Cleo- 
Before he left Alexandria, Cæſar, in gratitude for 


the aid he had received from the Jews, cauſed all the 
privileges they . e to be confirmed; and ordered 
a column to be ed, on which, by his command, 
all thoſe privileges were engraven with the decree con- 
firming them. N 

(e) What at length made him quit Egypt, was the 
war with Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian Boſpho- 
rus, and ſon of Mithridates, the laſt king of Pontus. 
He fought a great battle with him near the city of 
* Zela, defeated his whole army, and drove him out 
of the kingdom of Pontus. To denote the rapidity 
of this conqueſt, in writing to one of his friends, he 
made uſe of only theſe three words, Veni, vidi, vid ; 
that is to ſay, I came, I ſaw, I conquered. 


Secr, III. Cleopatra cauſes her young brother to be put 
to death, and reigns alone, The death of Julius 
Ceſar having made way for the Triumvirate formed 
between Antony, Lepidus, and young Caeſar, called 
alſo Octavius, Cleopatra declares herſelf for the Trium- 


virs. She goes to Antony at Tarſus, gains an abſolute 


aſcendant over him, and brings him with her to 
Alexandria. Antony goes to Rome, where he eſpouſes 
Octavia. He abandons himſelf again to Cleopatra, 
and after ſome expeditions returns to Alexandria, which 
he enters in triumph. He there celebrates the corona- 
tion of Cleopatra and her children. Open rupture be- 
ruween Caeſar and Antony, The latter repudiates 


C) Plut. in Cæſ. p. 731. 
# This was a city of Cappadacia. 


Octavia. | 
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Ofavia. The two fleets put to ſea. Cleopatra de- 
termines to follow Antony. Battle Actium. Cleo- 
patra flies, and draws Antony after her. Caeſar's 
victory is compleat. He advances ſome time after a- 

gainſi Alexandria, which makes no long reſiſtance. 

| Tragical death of Antony and Cleopatra, Egypt is 
reduced into a province of the Roman empire, 


ES AR, after the war of Alexandria, had ſet 
4 Cleopatra upon the throne, and for form only, 
had aſſociated her brother with her, who at that time 


was only eleven years of age, During his minority, 


all power was in her hands. (Y) When he attained 
his fifteenth year, which was the time, when, ac- 
cording to the laws of the country, he was to govern 
for himſelf, and have a ſhare in the royal authority, 
ſhe poiſoned him, and remained ſole queen of Egypt. 
In this interval Cæſar had been killed at Rome by 
the conſpirators, at the head of which were Brutus 


and Caffius; and the Triumvirate between Antony, 


Lepidus, and Octavius Cæſar, had been formed, to 
avenge the death of Czfar. 

(i) Cleopatra declared herſelf without heſitation for 
the Triumvirs. She gave Albienus, the conſul Do- 
labella's lieutenant, four legions; which were the -re- 
mains of Pompey's and Craſſus's armies, and were 
part of the troops Cæſar had left with her for the 
guard of Egypt. She had alſo a fleet in readineſs for 
ſailing, but prevented by ſtorms from ſetting out. 
(+) Caſſius made himſelf maſter of thoſe four legions, 
and frequently ſollieited Cleopatra for aid, which ſhe 
as often refuſed. She ſailed ſome time after with a 
numerous fleet, to join Antony and Octavius. A vio- 
lent ſtorm occaſioned the loſs of a great number of her 
ſhips, and falling fick, ſhe was obliged to return into 


Egypt. 


(5) A. M. 3961. Ant. J. C. 43 Joſeph. Antiq. xv. 4. Porohyr. 
Þ- 226. (i) Appian. 1. 3. p. 576. J. 4. p. 623. I. 5. p. 675. 
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- (2) Antony, after the defeat of Brutus and Cavs 


in the battle of Philippi, having paſſed over into Aſia, 

in order to eſtabliſh the authority of the Triumvirate 
there, the kings, princes, and ambaſſadors of the Eaſt, 
came thither in throngs to make their court to him, 
He was informed, that the governors of Phœnicia, 
which was in the dependance of the kingdom of 
Egypt, had ſent Caſſius aid againſt Dolabella. He 
Cited Cleopatra before him, to anſwer for the conduct 
of her governors ; and ſent one of his lieutenants to 
oblige her to come to him in Cilicia, whether he was 
going to aſſemble the ſtates of that province. That 
Rep became very fatal to Antony in its effects, and oc- 
caſioned his ruin. His love for Cleopatra, having 
awakened paſſions in him, till then concealed or aſleep, 
enflamed them even to madneſs, and finally deadened 
and extinguiſhed the few ſparks of honour and virtue, 
he might perhaps ſtill retain, 


Cleopatra, aſſured of her charms, by the proof ſhe 


$64 already ſo ſucceſsfully made of them upon Julius 
ſar, was in hopes, that ſhe could alſo very eaſily 
_ captivate Antony: and the more, becauſe the former 
had known her only when ſhe was very young, and 
had no experience of the world ; whereas ſhe was go- 
ing to appear before Antony at an age, wherein wo- 
men, with the bloom of their beauty, unite the whole 
force of wit and addreſs to treat and conduct the great- 
eſt affairs. Cleopatra was at that time five and twenty 
years old. She provided herſelf therefore with ex- 
ceeding rich preſents, great ſums of money, and eſ- 
pecially the moſt magnificent habits and ornaments; 
and with ſtill higher hopes in her attractions, and the 
graces of her perſon, more powerful than dreſs, or 
even gold, ſhe began her voyage, 


Upon her way ſhe received ſeveral letters from An- 


1 tony, who was at Tarſus, and from his friends, preſ- 
ſing her to haſten her j ee but ſhe only laughed 


(7) A. M. 3963. Ant. J. C. 41.  Plut. in Anton. p. 926 ** 
I. 48. p. 371. Appian. de bell, civil, . 5. p. 671. n 
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at their inſtances, and uſed never the more diligence 
for them. After having croſſed the ſea of Pamphy lia, 
ſhe entered the Cydnus, and going up that river, 


landed at Tarſus. Never was equipage more ſplendid 


and magnificent than hers. The whole poop of her 
ſhip flamed with gold, the fails were purple, and the 
oars inlaid with filver. A pavilion of cloth of gold 
was raiſed upon the deck, under which appeared the 

, robed like Venus, and ſurrounded with the 
moſt beautiful virgins of her court, of whom ſome re- 
preſented the Nereids, and others the Graces. © Inftead 
of trumpets, were heard flutes, hautboys, harps, and 
other ſuch inſtruments of muſic, warbling the ſofteſt 
airs, to which the oars kept time, and rendered the 


harmony more agreeable. Perfumes burnt on the 


deck, which ſpread their odours to a great diftance 
upon 'the river, and or each fide of its banks, that 
were covered with an infinitude of people, whom the 
novelty of the ſpectacle had drawn thitber. 

As ſoon as her arrival was known, the whole peo- 
ple of Tarſus went out to meet ber; ſo that Antony, 


who at that time was giving audience, ſaw his tribu- 


nal abandoned by all the world, and not a ſingle per- 
ſon with him, but bis lictors and domeſtics. A rus 
mour was ſpread, that it was the goddeſs Venus, who 
came in maſquerade, to make Bacchus a viſit for the 
good of Aſia, | en Ot ERR 
She was no ſooner landed, than Antony ſent to com? 
pliment and invite her to ſupper, But the anſwered 
his deputies, that ſhe ſhould be very glad to regale him 
herſelf; and that ſhe would expect him in the tents the 
had caufed to be got ready upon the banks of the river. 
He made no difficulty to go thither, and found the pre- 
parations of a magnificence not to be expreſſed. He 
admired particularly the beauty of the branches, which 


had been diſpoſed with abundance of art, and were ſo 


luminous, that they made midnight ſeem agreeable day. 


Antony invited her, in his turn, for the next day. 
But whatever endeayours he had uſed to exceed her in 
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his entertainment, he confeſſed himſelf. overcome, as 
well in the ſplendor as diſpoſition of the feaſt, and was 
the firſt to railly the parſimony and plainneſs of his 
own, in compariſon with the ſumptuoſity and elegance 
of Cleopatra's. The queen finding nothing but what 
was groſs in the pleaſantries of Antony, and more ex- 
preſſive of the ſoldier than the courtier, repaid him in 
his own coin ; but with ſo much wit and grace, that 
he was not in the leaſt offended at it. For the beau- 
ties and charms of her converſation, attended with all 
poſſible ſweetneſs and gaiety, had attractions in them 
ſtill more irreſiſtible than her form and features, and 
left ſuch incentives in the heart, the very ſoul, as were 
not eaſily conceivable. She charmed whenever ſhe 
but ſpoke, ſuch muſic and harmony were in her ut- 
terance, and the very ſound of her voice. 
Little or no mention was made of the complaints 
againſt Cleopatra, which were, beſides, without foun- 
dation. She ſtruck Antony ſo violently with her 
charms, and gained ſo abſolute an aſcendant over him, 
that he could refuſe her nothing. It was at this time 
he cauſed Arſinoe her ſiſter to be put to death, who 
had taken refuge in the temple of Diana at Melitus, as 
in a ſecure aſylum. 
ln) Great feaſts were made every day. Some new 
banquet ſtill out- did that which preceded it, and ſhe 
ſeemed to ſtudy to excel herſelf. Antony, in a feaſt 
which ſhe made, was aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the riches 
diſplayed on all ſides, and eſpecially at the great num- 
ber of gold cups enriched with jewels, and wrought by 
the moſt excellent workmen, She told him, with a 
diſdainful air, that thoſe were but trifles, and made 
him a preſent of them. The next day the banquet 
was ſtill more ſuperb. Antony, according to cuſtom, 
had brought a good number of gueſts along with him, 
21] officers of rank and diſtinction. She gave them all 
the veſſels and plate of gold and ſilver uſed at the enter- 


tainment. i | : 
l) Athen. 1.4. p. 147, 24%. 9155 Ys 
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Without doubt, in one of theſe feaſts, happened 
what Pliny, and after him Macrobius, relate. Cleo- 
patra jeſted according to cuſtom upon Antony's table, 
as very indifferently ſerved and inelegant. Piqued 
with the raillery, he aſked her with ſome warmth, 
what ſhe thought would add to its magnificence ? 
Cleopatra anſwered coldly, that ſhe could expend 
more than a million of livres upon one ſupper. He 
affirmed, that ſhe only boaſted, that it was impoſſible, 
and that ſhe could never make it appear. A wager 
was laid, and Plancus was to decide it. The next 
day they came to the banquet, The ſervice was mag- 
nificent, but had nothing ſo very extraordinary in it. 
Antony calculated the expence ; demanded of the 
queen the price of the ſeveral diſhes, and with an air 


of raillery, as ſecure of victory, told her, that they 


were ſtill far from a million. Stay, ſaid the queen, 
this is only a beginning. I ſhall try whether I can't 
ſpend a million only upon myſelf, 7 A ſecond table 
was brought, and according to the order ſhe had before 
given, nothing was ſet on it, but a ſingle cup of vi- 
negar. Antony ſurprized at ſuch a preparation, could 
not imagine for what it was intended, Cleopatra had 
at her ears two of the fineſt pearls that ever were ſeen, 
each of which was valued at about fifty thouſand 
pounds. One of theſe pearls ſhe took off, threw it 
into | the vinegar, and after having made it melt, 
ſwallowed it. She was preparing to do as much by 


* Centies H- S. Hoc eſt centies 
centena millies ſeſtertiũ m. Y/bich 
amounted to more than a million 
of liures, or 52500 J. ſterling. 
14 The as 4 e 
tables at every courſe. | 

j| Vinegar is of force to melt 
tbe bardef things, Aceti ſuccus 
domitor rerum, as Pliny ſays of it, 
1. 33. c. 3. Cleopatra bad not the 
glory of the invention. Before, 
20 the diſgrace of royalty, the ſen 


of a comedian (Clodius the ſon of 
LEfopus) bad done ſomething ef 


the ſame kind, and often faval- 


lowed pearls melted in that man- 
ner, from the ſole pleaſure of mak- 
ing the expence of bis meals enor- 
mous, Filius /Eſopi detractam 
ex aure Metellz, Scilicet ut de- 
cies folidim exſorberet, aceto 
Diluit inſignem baccam. Hor, I. 2. 
Sat. 5g. 
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the other . Plancus ſtopped her, and deciding the 
wager in her favour, declared Antony overcome. 
Plancus was much in the wrong, to envy the queen 
the ſingular and peculiar glory of having devoured 
two millions in two cups. ; 
(n) Antony was embroiled with Czfar. Whilſt 
his wife Fulvia was very active at Rome in ſupporting 
his intereſts, and the army of the Parthians was upon 
the point of entering Syria, as if thoſe things did not 
concern him, he ſuffered himſelf to be drawn away by 
Cleopatra to Alexandria, where they paſſed their time 
in games, amuſements, and voluptuouſneſs; treating 
each other every day at exceſſive and incredible ex- 
pences : which may be judged from the following 
circumſtance. = 5 15 
() A young Greek, who went to Alexandria to 
ſtudy phyſick, upon the great noiſe thoſe feaſts made, 
had the curioſity to aſſure himſelf with his own eyes 
about them. Having been admitted into Antony's 
kitchen, he ſaw, amongſt other things, eight wild boars 
roaſting whole at the ſame time. Upon which he ex- 
preſſed ſurprize at the great number of gueſts that he 
ſuppoſed were to be at this ſupper. One of the officers 
could not forbear laughing, and told him, that they 
were not ſo many as he imagined, and that there could 
not be above ten in all : but that it was neceſſary 
every thing ſhould be ſerved in a degree of perſection, 
which every moment ceaſes and ſpoils, For, added 
he, it often happens, that Antony will order his ſup- 
per, and a moment after forbid it to be ſerved, having 
entered into ſome converſation that diverts him. For 
that reaſon not one, but many ſuppers are provided, 
becauſe it is hard to know at What time he will think 


fit to eat. 


> 


( A. M. 3964. Ant. J. C. 40. (s) Plut. in Anton. p. 928. 

* This other pearl was aſter- having cauſed it to be cut in two, 

evards conſecrated to Verus by Au- its fize wvas ſo extraordinary that 

guſtut, webs corried it to Rome cn it ſerved for pendants in the ears 
$i: return from Alexararia ; and of that goddeſs, 

| Cleopatra, 
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Cleopatra, leſt Antony ſhould eſcape her, never loſt 
ſight of him, nor quitted him day or night, but was 
always employed in diverting and retaining him in her 
chains. She played with him at dice, hunted with 
him, and when he exerciſed his troops was always 
preſent, Her ſole attention was to amuſe him agreca- 
ably, and not to leave him time to conceive the leaſt 
diſguſt. af 
One day, when he was fiſhing with an angle, and 
catched nothing, he was very much diſpleaſed on that 
account, becauſe the queen was of the party, and he 
was unwilling to ſeem to want addreſs or good fortune 
in her preſence. It therefore came into his thouglits 
to order fiſhermen to dive ſecretly under water, and 
to faſten ſome of their large fiſhes to his hook, which 
they had taken before. That order was executed im- 
mediately, and Antony drew up his line ſeveral times, 
with a great fiſh at the end of it. This artifice did 
not eſcape the fair Egyptian. She affected great ad- 
miration and ſurprize at Antony's good fortune; but 
told her friends privately what had paſfed, and invited 
them to come the next day, and be ſpectators of a 
like pleaſantry. They did not fail. When they were 
all got into the fiſhing-boats, and Antony had thrown 
his line, ſhe commanded one of her people to dive im- 
mediately into the water, to prevent Antony's divers, 
and to make faſt a large ſalt fiſh, of thoſe that came 
from the kingdom of Pontus, to his hook. When 
Antony perceived his line had its load, he drew it up. 
It is eaſy to imagine, what a great laugh aroſe at the 
hight of that ſalt fiſh; and Cleopatra ſaid to him, Leave 
the line, good general, to us, the kings and queens of 
Pharos and Canopus: your buſineſs is ta fiſh for cities, 
kingdoms, and kings. 

| Whilſt Antony amuſed himſelf in theſe puerile 
ſports and trifling diverſions, the news he received of 
Labienus's conqueſts at the head of the Parthian army, 
awakened him from his profound fleep, and obliged 
him to march againſt them. Bat having received ad- 

f K 3 vice, 
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vice, upon his route, of Fulvia's death, he returned 
to Rome, where he reconciled himſelf to young Cæ- 
far, whoſe "ſiſter Octavia he married, a woman of 
extraordinary merit, who was lately become a widow 
by the death of Marcellus. It was believed this mar- 
riage would make him forget Cleopatra, () But 
Eaving began his march againſt the Parthians, his paf- 
{ion for the Egyptian, which had ſomething of en- 
chantment in it, rekindled with more violence than 
ever. 

() This queen, in the midſt of the moſt violent 
fr aſſions, and the intoxication of pleaſures, retained 
always a taſte for polite learning, and the ſciences. In 
the place where ftood the famous lihrary of Alexan- 
dria, which had been burnt ſome years before, as we 
have obſerved, ſhe erected a new one, to the augmen- 
tation of which Antony very much contributed, by 
preſenting her the libraries of Pergamus, in which were 
above two hundred thouſand . a She did not 
collect books merely for ornament, ſhe made uſe. of 
them. There were few barbarous nations to whom 
he ſpoke by an interpieter; ſhe anſwered moſt of them 
in their own language; the Ethiopians, Troglodytæ, 
. Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians. (p) She knew 
beſides ſeveral other languages ; whereas the kings, who 
had reigned before her in Egypt, had ſcarce been able 
to learn the Egyptian, and ſome of them had even 
forgot the Macedonian, their natural tongue, 
Cleopatra, pretending herſelf the lawful wife of 
Antony, faw him marry Octavia with great emoti- 
on, whom ſhe looked upon as her rival. Antony, to 
appeaſe her, was obliged to make her magnificent pre- 
fents, He gave her Phcenicia, the lower Syria, the 
iſle of Cyprus, with a great extent of Cilicia, To 
theſe he added part of Judæa and Arabia, Theſe 
great preſents, which confiderably abridged the empire, 


# (n) A, M. 3965. Ant. J. ©. 39. 6) A. M. 3966. 
Ant. J. C. 33. Epiphan. de menſ. & pond, 0 (p) Plut. in 
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very much afflicted the Romans, and they were na 
leſs offended at the exceſſive honours, which he paid 
this foreign princeſs. | 

Two years paſſed, during which Antony made ſe- 
veral voyages to Rome, and undertook ſome expedi- 
tions againſt the Parthians and Armenians, in which 
he acquired no great honour, 

(4) It was in one of theſe expeditions the temple 
of Anaitis was plundered, a goddeſs much celebrated 
amongſt a certain people of Armenia, Her ſtatue of 
maſly gold was broke in pieces by the ſoldiers, with 
which ſeveral of them were conſiderably enriched. One 
of them, a veteran, who afterwards ſettled at Bologna 
in Italy, had the good fortune to receive Auguſtus in 
his houſe, and to entertain him at ſupper. Us it true, 
ſaid that prince at table, talking of this ſtory, that the 
man, who made the firſt firoke at the ſtatue of this god- 
deſs, was immediately deprived of fight, loft the uſe of his 
limbs, and exprred the ſame hour? If it were, replied 
the veteran with a fmile, 7/hould not now have the ho- 
nour of ſeeing Auguſius beneath my roof, being myſelf the 


raſh perſon, who made the firſt attack upon her, which 


has fince flood me in great lead. For if I have any 
thing, I am entirely indebted for it to the good goddeſs ; 
upon one of whoſe legs, even now, my lord, you are at 


Supper. 
___ (r)) Antony, believing he had made every thing ſe- 


cure in thoſe countries, led back his troops. From 
his impatieuce to rejoin Cleopatra, he haſtened his 
march ſo much, notwithſtanding the rigour of the 
ſeaſon, and the continual ſnows, that he loſt eight 
thouſand men upon his route, and marched into Phce- 
nicia with very few followers. He reſted there in ex- 
pectation of Cleopatra: and as ſhe was flow in 
coming, he fell into anxiety, grief, and languiſhment, 
that viſibly preyed upon him; She arrived at length 
with cloaths, and great ſums of money for his troops. 

7) Plin. I. 33. c. 23. (7) A. M. 1969. Ant. J. C. 


35+ Flut. in Anton, p. 239—242, 
| K 4 Octavia, 
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Octavia, at the ſame time, had quitted Rome to 
join him, and was already arrived at Athens. Cleopa- 
tra rightly perceived that ſhe came to diſpute Antony's 
heart with her. She was afraid, that with her virtue, 
wiſdom, and the gravity of her manners, if ſhe had 
time to make uſe of her modeſt, but lively and inſi- 
nuating attractions to win her huſband, that ſhe would 


gain an abſolute power over him, To avoid which 


danger, ſhe affected to die for love of Antony; and 
with that view, made herſelf lean and wan, by taking 
very little nouriſhment, Whenever he entered her 
apartment, ſhe looked upon him with an air of ſur- 


prize and amazement; and when he left her, ſeemed 


to languiſh with ſorrow and dejection. She often con- 
* trived to appear bathed in tears, and at the ſame mo- 
ment endeavoured to dry and conceal them, as if to 
hide her weakneſs and diforder. Antony, who feared 
nothing ſo much as occaſioning the leaſt diſpleaſure to 
Cleopatra, wrote letters to Octavia, to order her to 
ſtay for him at Athens, and to come no further, be- 
cauſe he was upon the point of undertaking ſome new 


expedition. At the requeſt of the king of the Medes, 


who promiſed him powerful ſuccours, he was, in re- 
ality, making preparations to. renew the war againſt 
te Parthians. 


That virtuous Roman lady, diſſembling the wrong 


he did her, ſent to him to know, where it would be 
agreeable to him to have the preſents carried; ſhe had 
deſigned for him, ſince he did not think fit to let her 
deliver them in perſon. Antony received this ſecond 

liment no better than the firſt ; and Cleopatra, 
who had prevented his ſeeing Octavia, would neither 
permit him to receive any thing from her. Octavia 
was abliged therefore to return to Rome, without 


| baving produced any other effect by her voyage, than 
that of making Antony more inexcuſable. This was | 


what Cæſar deſired, in order to have a juſter reaſon 
for breaking entirely with him, 


When 
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When Octavia came to Rome, Cæſar, profeſſing 


an high reſentment of the affront ſhe had received, 


ordered her to quit Antony's houſe, and to go to her 
own. She anſwered, that ſhe would not leave her 
huſband's houſe ; and that if he had no other reaſons 
for a war with Antony, than what related to her, ſhe 
conjured him to renounce her intereſts. She accord- 
ingly always continued there, as if he had been pre- 
ſent, and educated with great care and magnificence, 
not only the children he had by her, but alſo thoſe 
of Fulvia. What a contraſt is here between Octavia 
and Cleopatra! In the midſt of reſentment and af- 
fronts, how worthy docs the one ſeem of eſteem and 
reſpe&, and the other, with all her grandeur and mag- 
nificence, of contempt and abhorrence |! 

Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to retain Antony 
in her chains. Tears, careſſes, reproac hes, menaces, 
all wereemployed. By dint of preſents ſhe had gained 


all who approached him, and in whom he placed 


moſt confidence. Thoſe flatterers repreſented to him 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, that it was utterly cruel and 


inhuman to abandon Cleopatra in the mournful condi- 


tion ſhe then was; and that it would be the death of 
that unfortunate princeſs, who loved, and lived for 


him alone, They foftened and melted the heart of 


Antony fo effectually, that for fear of occaſioning 
Cleopatra's death, he returned immediately to Alex- 


andria, and put off the Medes to the following ſpring. 


(s) It was with great difficulty then, that he re- 
ſolved to leave Egypt, and remove himſelf from h's 
dear Cleopatra. She agreed to attend him as far as the 


banks of the Euphrates, 


(t) After having made himſelf maſter of Armenia, 


as well by treachery as force of arms, he returned to 
Alexandria, which he entered in triumph, dragging at 


his chariot- wheels the king of Armenia, laden with 
chains of gold, and preſented him in that condition to 


(s) A. M. 3970. Ant. J. C. 34. (e) A. M. 3971 


Ant. J. C. 33. 
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Cleopatra, ho was pleaſed to ſee a captive ing at 
her feet. He unbent his mind at leiſure, after his 
great fatigues, in feaſts and parties of pleaſure, in which 
Cleopatra and himſelf paſſed night and day. That 
vain * Egyptian woman, at one of the banquets, ſee- 
ing Antony full of wine, preſumed to aſk him to 
give her the Roman empire, which he was not aſhamed 
to promiſe her. 

Before he ſet out on a new expedition, Antony, to 
bind the queen to him by new obligations, and to 
give her new proofs of his being entirely devoted to 
her, reſolved to ſolemnize the coronation of her and 
her children. A throne of maſly gold was erected 
for that purpoſe in the palace, the aſcent to which 
was by ſeveral ſteps of filver. Antony was ſeated 
upon this throne, dreſt in a purple robe embroidered 
with gold, and buttoned with diamonds, On his fide 
he wore a ſcimetar after the Perſian mode, the handle 
and ſheath of which were loaded with precious ſtones : 
he had adiadem on his brows, and a ſcepter of gold 
in his hand; in order, as he ſaid, that in that equi- 
page he might deſerve to be the huſband of a queen, 

Cleopatra fate on his right hand, in a ſhining robe, 
made of the precious linnen appropriated to the uſe 
of the goddeſs Iſis, whoſe name and habit ſhe had the 

vanity to aſſume. Upon the ſame throne, but a little 

lower, ſate Cæſario, the ſon of Julius Cæſar and 
Cleopatra, and the two other children, Alexander 
and Ptolemy, whom ſhe had by Antony. 

Every one having taken the place aſſigned them, the 
heralds, by the command of Antony, and in the pre- 
fence of all the people, to whom the gates of the pa- 
lace had been thrown open, . proclaimed Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Cœloſyria, in 
conjunction with her ſon Cæſario. They afterwards 
proclaimed the other princes Kings of Kings, and de- 


* Hxc mulier /Egyptia ab tüt: & promiſit Antonius. Flor. 
eb rio impera tore, pretium libidi- I. 4. c. IL 
rum, Romanum imperium pe- | 
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chred till they ſhould poſſeſs a more ample inheritance, 
Antony gave Alexander the eldeſt, the kingdoms of 
Armenia and Media, with that of Parthia, when he 
ſhould have conquered it ; and to the youngeſt, Pto- 
lemy, the kingdoms of Syria, Phaenicia, and Cilicia. 
Thoſe two young princes were dreſt after the mode of 
the ſeveral countries, over which they were to reign. 
After the proclamation, the three princes riſing from 
their ſeats, approached the throne, and putting one 
knee to the ground, kiſſed the hands of Antony and 
Cleopatra. They had ſoon after a train aſſigned them, 
proportioned to their new dignity, and each his regi- 
ment of guards, drawn out of the principal families of 
his dominions. | | 
Antony repaired early into Armenia, in order to ac 
againſt the Parthians; and advanced as far as the banks 
of the Araxis; but the news of what paſſed at Rome 
againſt him, prevented his going on, and induced him 
to abandon the Parthian expedition. He immediately 
detached Canidius with ſixteen legions, to the coaſt 


of the Tonian fea, and joined them himſelf ſoon after 


at Epheſus, to be ready to act, in caſe of an open rup- 
ture between Cæſar and him; which there waz gre: t 
reaſon to expect. e 
Cleopatra was of the party; and that occaſioned 


Antony's ruin. His friends adviſed him to ſend her 


back to Alexandria, till the event of the war ſnould be 


known. But that queen apprehending, that by Octa- 
via's mediation he might come to an accommodation 


with Cæſar, gained Canidius, by preſents of money, 
to ſpeak in her favour to Antony, and to repreſent to 
him, that it was neither juſt to remove a princeſs from 
this war, who contributed ſo much towards it on her 


ſide; nor uſeful to himſelf, becauſe her departure 


would diſcourage the Egyptians, of whom the greateſt 
part of his maritime forces conſiſted. Beſides, conti- 
nucd thoſe who talked in this manner, it did not ap- 
pear, that Cleopatra was inferior, either in prudence 
or capacity, to any of the princes or kings in his army: 
| dhe, 
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She, vbo tiad. governed ſo great a kingdom fo long, 
might have learnt in her commerce with Antony, 
how to conduct the moſt important and difficult af- 
fairs with wiſdom and addreſs. Antony did not appoſe 


theſe remonſt;ances, which flattered at once his pation | 


and vanity. 

From 3 he repaired with Cleopatra to Samos, 
where the greateſt part of their troops had their ren- 
dezvous, = where they paſſed the time in feaſting 
and pleaſure, The 4 in their train, exhauſted 


themſelves, in making their court by extraordinary 


expences, and W exceſſive luxury in their en- 


tertainments. 
(#) It was probably in one of theſe ſeaſts the cir- 


cumftance happened, related by Pliny. Whatever 


paſſion 25 profeſſed for Antony, as he perfectly 


well knew her character for diſſimulation, and that 
the Was capable of the blackeſt crimes, he apprehended, 
I. kEnow not upon what foundation, that ſhe might 


have thoughts of poiſoning him, for which reaſon he 


never touched any diſh at their banguets, till it had 
been taſted. It was impoſſible that the queen ſhould 
not perceive. ſo manifeſt a diſtruſt, She employed a 


very extraordinary method to make him ſenſible, how 


2il- founded this fears were; and alſo, that if ſhe had ſo 
bad an imention, all the precautions he took would be 
ineffectual. She cauſed the extremities of the flowers 


to be pciſoned, of which the wreaths, worn by An- 


tony and herſelf at table, according to the cuſtom of 
the ant ients, were compoſed, When their heads be- 
gan to grow warm with wine, in the height of their 
gaiety, Cleopatra propoſed drinking off thoſe flowers 
10 Antony. He made no difficulty of it; and after 
having plucked off the end of his wreath with his 
Angers, and thrown them into his cup filled with 
» ane, he was upon the point of drinking it, when the 
n bins hold of his arm, ſaid to him: I am 
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the poiſecner, againff whom you take ſuch mighty precau- 
tions. If it were poſſible for me to live without you, judge 
now whether I wanted either the opportunity, or reaſon for 
h an action. Having ordered a priſoner, condemned 
to die, to be brought thither, ſhe made him drink 
that liquor, upon which he died immediately. 2; 
The court went from Samos to Athens, where they 
paſſed many days in the ſame exceſſes. Cleopatra 
ſpared no pains to obtain the ſame marks of affect ion 
and eſteem, Octavia had received during her reſidence 
in that city. But whatever ſhe could do, ſhe could 
extort from them only forced civilities, that termina- 
ted in a trifling deputation, which Antony obliged the 
citizens to ſend to her, and of which he himſelf 
would be the chief, in quality of a citizen of Athens, 
- (x) The new conſuls, Cajus Soſius, and Domitius 
# nobarbus, having declared openly for Antony, quit- 
ted Rome, and repaired to him. 'Czfar, inſtead of 
ſeizing them, or cauſing them to be purſued, ordered 
it to be given out, that they went to him by his per- 
miſſion; and declared publickly, that all perſons who 
were ſo diſpoſed, had his conſent to retire whither 
they thought fit. By that means he remained maſter 
at Rome, and was in a condition to decree, and act 
whatever he thought proper for his own intereſts, or 
contrary to thoſe of Antony. 
When Antony was apprized of this, he aſſembled 


5 all the heads of his party; and the reſult of their de- 


liberations was, that he ſhould declare war againſt 
Cæſar, and repudiate Octavia. He did both. An- 
tony's preparations. for the war were ſo far advanced, 
that if he had attacked Czfar vigorouſly without loſs 
of time, the advantage muſt inevitably have been 
wholly on his fide: for his adverfary was not then in 
a condition to make head againſt him, either by ſea or 
land. But voluptuouſneſs carried it, and the opera- 


() A. M. 3972. Ant. J. C. 32, Plut, in Anton, p. 942 
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tions were put off to the next year. This was his 
ruin. Cæſar, by his gay, had time to aſſemble all 
his forces, 

The deputies, ſent by Antony to Rome, to declare 
his divorce from Octavia, had orders to command her 
to quit his houſe, with all her children, and in caſe of 


refuſal, to turn her out by force, and to leave no body 
in it but the ſon of Antony by Fulvia. An indignity 


the more ſenſible to Octavia, as a rival was the cauſe 
of it. However, ſtifling her reſentment, ,. ſhe an- 

ſwered the deputies only with her tears; and as unjuſt 
as his orders were, ſhe obeyed them, and removed 
with her children. She even laboured to appeaſe the 
people, whom ſo unworthy an action had incenſed a- 
gainſt him, and did her utmoſt to mollify the rage of 
Cæſar. She repreſented to them, that it was incon- 
ſiſtent with the wiſdom and dignity of the Roman 
people, to enter into ſuch petty differences; that it 
was only a quarrel between women, which did not 


merit their reſentment about it; and that ſhe ſhould 


be very wretched, if ſhe were the occaſion of a new 
war ; ſhe, who had ſolely conſented to her. marriage 
with Antony, from the hope, that it would prove the 
pledge of an union between him and Cæſar. Her re- 
monſtrances had a different effect from her intentions 
and the people, charmed with her virtue, had ill 
more compaſſion. for her misfortune, and deteſtation 
for Antony, than before. 

But nothing enraged them to ſuch an height as An- 
tony' s will, which he had depoſited in the hands of 
the Veſtal virgins. This myſtery was revealed by 
O two perſons of conſular dignity, who, incapable of 


ſuffering the pride of Cleopatra, and the abandoned vo- 
luptuouſneſs of Antony, bad retired to Cæſar. As 
they had been witneſſes of this will, and knew the ſe- 


cret, they declared it to Cæſar. The Veſtals made 
great difficulty to give up an act conſided to their care; 


alledging in their excuſe the faith of depoſites, which 


C Titzus and Plancus. 
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were obliged to obſerve; and were determined 
to be forced to it by the authority of the people. The 
will accordingly being brought into the Forum, theſe 
three articles were read in it: I. That Antony ac- 
knowledged Cæſario the lawful ſon of Julius Cæſar. 
II. That he appointed his ſons by Cleopatra to be his 


- heirs, with the title of Kings of Kings. III. That he 


decreed, in caſe he ſhould die at Rome, that his body, 
after having been carried in pomp through the city, 
ſhould be laid the ſame evening on a bed of a ſtate, in 
order to its being ſent to Cleopatra, to whom he left 
the care of his funeral and interment. 

There are ſome authors, however, who believe 
this will to be a piece contrived by Cæſar, to render 
Antony more odious to the people. And indeed, 
what appearance. was there, that Antony, who well 
knew to what a degree the Roman people were jealous 
of their rights and cuſtoms, ſhould confide to them the 
execution of a teſtament, which violated them with 
ſo much contempt ? | 125 

When Cæſar had an army and fleet ready, which 


ain ng enough to make head againſt his enemy, 


he alſo declared war on his ſide. But in the decree 
granted by the people to. that purpoſe, he caufed to 
be expreſled, that it was againſt Cleopatra: it was 
from a refinement of policy he acted in that manner, 
and did not inſert Antony's name in the declaration of 
war, though actually intended againſt him. For, be- 
fides throwing the blame upon Antony, by making 
him the aggreſſor in a war againſt his country, he art- 
fully managed thoſe who were ſtill attached to him, 
whoſe number and credit might have proved formida- 
ble, and whom he would have been under the neceſſity 
of declaring enemies to the commonwealth, it Antony 
had been expreſsly named in the decree, 
Antony returned from Athens to Samos, where 
the whole fleet was aſſembled. It coniiited of five 
hundred ſhips of war of extraordinary ſize and ſtruc- 
ture, having feveral decks one above another, with 
| | | tO Wers 
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towers upon the head and ftern of a prodigious height ; 7 
ſo that thoſe ſuperb veſſels upon the ſea, might e 
| been taken for floating iſlands. Such great crews le 
| were neceſlary for compleatly manning thoſe heavy 
machines, that Antony, not being able to find mari- 
ners enough, had been obliged to take huſbandmen, I} £. 


artificers, muleteers, and all forts of people void of 5 
experience, and fitter to give trouble than do ſer- Þ +. 

TRE... . 3 
| On board this fleet were two hundred thouſand foot, . 
| and twelve thouſand horſe, The kings of Libya, tc 
| Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Comagena, and Thrace, þk y 
| were there in perſon ; and thoſe of Pontus, Judæa, | "o& 
Lycaonia, Galatia, and Media, had ſent their troops. tr 
A more ſplendid and pompous fight could not be ſeen, pe 


than this fleet when it put to ſea, and had unfurled its 
fails, But nothing equalled the magnificence of Cleo- * 
patra's galley, all flaming with gold; its ſails of purple; fl 
the flags and ſtreamers floating in the wind, whilſt trum- D 
pets, and other inſtruments of war, made the heavens n 
reſound with airs of joy and triumph. Antony fol- 1 
| lowed her cloſe in a galley almoſt as ſplendid. That 0 
c. 
ſi 
h 
h 
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| * queen, drunk with her fortune and grandeur, and 
| |  hearkening only to her unbridled ambition, fooliſhly 
threatened the Capitol with approaching ruin, and pre- 


Dum Capitolio t 
Regina dementes ruinas, | | 

Funus & imperio parabat, n 

Contaminato cum grege turpilum 0 - te 


Morbo virorum : quidlibet impotens 
Sperare, fortunaque dulci | 
Ebria. | | : H O R. Od. 37» J. 1. | 1 


Whilft drunk with firtune's heady wine, 
Fill d with va hope, though impotent in arms, 

The haughty queen conceives the «will deſign, 
Ss much ber wain ambition charms, 

With her polluted band of ſupple flawes, 

Her filken eunuchs, and her Fharian knaves, 

The Capitol in duſt to level low, | 

And give Reme'sempire, and the wworld, a laſt and fatal blow ! 
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pared, with her infamous troop of eunuchs, utterly to 
ſubvert the Roman empire. | | 

On the other ' ſide, leſs pomp and ſplendor was 
ſeen, but more utility. Cæſar had only two hundred 
and fifty ſhips, and fourſcore thouſand foot, with as 
many horſe as Antony. But all his troops were cho- 
ſen men, and on board his fleet were none but expe- 
rienced ſeamen. His veſſels were not ſo large as An- 
tony's, but they were much lighter, and fitter for 

Vice. 

Cæſar's rendezvous was at Brunduſium, and An- 
tony advanced to Corcyra. But the ſeaſon of the 
year was over, and bad weather came on; ſo that 


they were both obliged to retire, and to put their 


troops into winter- quarters, and their fleets into good 
ports, till ſpring came on. | . 
(2) Antony and Cæſar, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 


admit, took the field both by ſea and land. The two 


fleets entered the Ambracian gulph in Epirus. Anto- 
ny's braveſt and moſt experienced officers adviſed him 
not to hazard a battle by ſea, to ſend back Cleopatra 
into Egypt, and to make all poffible haſte into Thrace 
or Macedonia, in order to fight there by land ; be- 
cauſe his army, compoſed of good troops, and much 
ſuperior in numbers to Czſar's, ſeemed to promiſe 
him the victory; whereas a fleet ſo ill manned as his, 
how numerous ſoever it might be, was by no means 
to be relied upon. But it was long ſince Antony had 
not been ſuſceptible of good advice, and had acted only 
to pleaſe Cleopatra, That proud princeſs, who judg- 
ed things ſolely from appearances, believed her fleet 
invincible, and that Cæſar's ſhips could not approach 
it, without being daſhed to pieces. Beſides, ſhe 
perceived aright, that in caſe of misfortune, it 
would be eaſier for her to eſcape in her ſhips, than by 
land. Her opinion therefore took place againſt the 
advice of all the gegerals. | ry 


(=) A. M. 3973. Ant. J. C. 31, 
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The battle was fought upon the ſecond of Sep- 


tember, at the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, rear 
the city of Actium, in ſight of both the land armies; 
the one of which was drawn up in battle upon the north, 
and the other upon the ſouth of that ſtrait, expecting the 
event. It was doubtful for ſome time, and ſeemed as 
much in favour of Antony asCzfar, till the retreat of Cleo- 
patra. That queen, frightned with the noiſe of the battle, 
in which every thing was terrible to a woman, took to 
flight, when ſhe was in no danger, and drew after her 
the whole Egyptian ſquadron, that conſiſted of fixty 


ſhips of the line ; with which ſhe ſailed for the coaſt 


of Peloponneſus. Antony, who ſaw her fly, forget- 
ting every thing, forgetting even himſelf, followed 
her precipitately, and yielded a victory to Cæſar, 
which till then he had exceedingly well diſputed. It, 
however, coſt the victor extremely dear. For An- 
tony's ſhips: fought ſo well after his departure, that 
though the battle began before noon, it was not over 
when night came on; ſo that Cæſar's troops were ob- 
liged to paſs it on board their ſhips. 


The next day Cæſar ſeeing his victory compleat, 


detached a fquadron in purſuit of Antony and Cleo- 
prtra, But that ſquadron deſpairing of ever coming 
up with them, becauſe ſo far before it, ſoon returned 
to join the grofs of the fleet, Antony, having entered 
the admiral-galley, in which Cleopatra was, went 
and ſat down at the head of it ; where, leaning his el- 
bows on his knees, and ſupporting his head with his 
two hands, he remained like a man overwhelmed 
with ſhame and rage; reflecting, with profound me- 
Iancholy, upon his ill conduct, and the misfortunes 
ſhe had brought upon him. He kept in that poſture, 
and in thoſe thoughts, during the three days they 
were going to + T'znarus, without ſeeing or ſpeak- 
ing to Cleopatra. At the end of that time, they ſaw 
each other again, and lived together as uſual, 
® The 4th before the none: ember. 
2 2 Lacania. n The 


The land- army ſtill remained entire, and conſiſted 
of eighteen legions, and two and twenty thouſand 


' horſe, under the command of Canidius, Antony's 


tieutenant-general, and might have made head, and 
given Cæſar abundance of difficulty. But ſeeing 
themſelves abandoned by their generals, they ſur- 
rendered to Cæſar, who received them with open 


Arms. | 


From Tænarus Cleopatra took the route of Alex- 
andria, and Antony that of Libya, where he had left 
a conſiderable army to guard the frontiers of that 
country. Upon his landing he was informed, that 
Scar who commanded this army, had declared 
for r. He was ſo ſtruck with this news, which 


he had no room to expect, that he would have killed 


himſelf, and was with difficulty prevented from it by 
his friends. He therefore had no other choice to make, 
than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where ſhe was 
arrived, ; 8 0 
When the approached that port, ſhe was afraid, 


- 


if her misfortune ſhould be known, that ſhe ſhould 


be refuſed entrance. She therefore cauſed her ſhips 
to be crowned, as if ſhe was returned victorious ; and 
no ſooner landed, than - ſhe cauſed all the great lords 
of her kingdom whom ſhe ſuſpected, to be put to 
death, leſt they ſhould excite ſeditions againſt her, 
when they were informed of her defeat. Antony 
found her in the midſt of theſe bloody executions. 

| (a) Soon after the formed another very extraordinary 
deſign. To avoid falling into Cæſar's hands, who 
ſhe foreſaw would follow her into Egypt, ſhe deſigned 
to have her ſhips in the Mediterranean carried into the 
Red ſea, over the iſthmus between them, which is no 
more than thirty leagues broad; and afterwards to 
put all her treafures on board thoſe ſhips, and the 
others which ſhe had in that ſea. But the Arabians, 
who inhabited the coaſt; having burnt all the ſhips 
( A. M. 3974. Ant. J. C. 30. de» 
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— had there, ſhe was obliged to abandon her de. 
8 
1 therefore her reſolution, ſhe thought only 
of gaining Cæſar, whom ſhe looked upon as her con- 
queror , and to make him a ſacrifice of Antony, whoſe 
misfortunes had rendered him indifferent to her. Such 
was this princeſs's diſpoſition, Though ſhe loved even 
to madneſs, ſhe had ſtill more ambition than love, and 
the crown being dearer to her than her huſband, ſhe 
entertained thoughts of preſerving it at the price of 
__ ERS life, But concealing her ſentiments from 
perſuaded; him to ſend ambaſladors to Cæſar, 
| 1 5 a treaty of peace with him. She joined 


her ambaſſadors with his; but gave them inſtruc ions 


to treat ſeparately for herſelf. Cæſar would not ſo 
much as ſee, Antony's ambaſſadors. He diſmiſſed 
Cleopatra's with a favourable anſwer, He paſſionately 
deſired to make ſure of her perſon and treaſures ; = 
perſon, to adorn his triumph; her treaſures, to en- 
able him to diſcharge the debts he had contracted upon 
account of this war. He therefore gave her reaſon to 
conceive great hopes, in gas! ſhe would ſacrifice An- 
tony to him. 


The latter, after his return from Libya, had re- 


tired into a country-houſe, which he had cauſed to be 
built expreſsly on the banks of the Nile, in order to 
enjoy the converſation of two of his friends, who had 
followed him thither. In this retirement it [might 
have been expected, that he would bear with pleaſure 
the wiſe diſcourſes of thoſe two philoſophers. But as 
they could not baniſh from his heart his love for Cleo- 
patra, the ſole cauſe of all his misfortunes, that pal- 
ſion, which they had only ſuſpended, ſoon reſumed 
its former empire. He returned to Alexandria, aban- 

doned himſelf again to the charms and careſſes of 


Cleopatra, and with deſign to pleaſe her, ſent depu- 
ties again to Cæſar, to demand life. of him, upon the 


A conditions of paſſing it at Athens as a private 


en 1 
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perſon ; provided Cæſar would aſſure Egypt to _ ; 
patra * her children. 


This ſecond deputation, not deving met with a 
more favourable reception than the former, Antony 
e ebe to extinguiſh in himſelf the ſenſe of his 


preſent misſortunes, and the apprehenſion of thoſe 
that threatened him, by abandoning himſelf immo- 


derately to feaſting and voluptuouſneſs. Cleopatra 
and he regaled one another alternately, and ftrove with 
emulation to exceed each other in the ineredible ang 
nificence of their banquets. 

The queen, however, who foreſaw what might 
happen, collected all forts of poiſons, and to try 
which of them occaſioned death with the leaſt pain, 
ſhe made the experiment of their virtues and ſtrength 


* upon criminals in the priſons condemned to die. 


Having obſerved that the ſtrongeſt poiſons cauſed 


death the ſooneſt, but with great torment ; and 


that thoſe, which were gentle, brought on an eaſy, 
but flow death ; fhe tried the biting of venomous crea- 
tures, and cauſed various kinds of ſerpents to be ap- 
plied to different perſons. She made theſe experi- 
ments every day, and diſcovered at length, that the 
aſpic was the only one that cauſed neither torture nor 


convulſions; and which, throwing the perſon bit 


into an immediate heavineſs and ſtupefaction, attended 
with a ſlight ſweating upon the face, and a numbneſs 
of all the organs of ſenſe, gently extinguiſhed life; 
ſo that thoſe in that condition were angry when any 
one awakened them, or endeavoured to make them 
riſe, like people exceedingly ſleepy. This was 7 
poiſon ſhe fixed upon. 


To diſpel Antony's fuſpicions ind ſubjects & i com- 


5 979 ſhe applied herſelf with more than ordinary 

ollicitude in careſſing him. Though the celebrated 

her own birth:day with little ſolemnity, and fuitably 

10 her preſent condition, ſhe *o that of Antony with 
Q 


a ſplendor and magnificence, bove what ſhe had ever 
| 3 00? inſtanced 
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inſtanced . ſo that many of the gueſts who 
came poor to that feaſt, went rich from it. 
Oeſar, knowing how important it was to him, 


ginning of the ſpring into Syria, and from thence ſat 
down before Peluſium. He ſent to ſummon the gover. 
nor to open the gates to him; and Seleucus, who com- 
manded there for Cleopatra, having received ſecret 
orders upon that head, ſurrendered the place without 
waiting a ſiege. The rumour of this treaſon ſpread 
in the city, Cleopatra, to clear herſelf of the accu- 
ſation, put the wife and children of Seleucus into An- 
tony's hands, in order that he might revenge his trea- 
chery, by putting them to death, What a monſter 
was this princeſs ! The moſt odious of vices were united 


in her perſon ; profeſſed immodeſty, breach of faith, 


injuſtice, cruelty, and what crowns all the reſt, the 
falle outſide of a deceitful amity, which covers a de- 
ſign formed to deliver up to his enemy the perſon, ſhe 
loads with the moſt tender careſſes, and with marks of 
the warmeſt and moſt ſincere attachment. Such are 
the effects of ambition, which was her predominant 
vice. 

Adjoining to the temple of Iſis, ſhe had cauſed 
tombs and halls to be erected, ſuperb as well for their 
beauty and magnificence, as their loftineſs and extent. 
\T hither ſhe ordered her moſt precious moveables to be 


carried; gold, ſilver, jewels, ebony, ivory, and a 


large quantity of perfumes and aromatic wood ; as if 
ſhe intended to raiſe a funeral pile, upon which ſhe 
would conſume herſelf with her treaſures. Cæſar, 
alarmed for the latter, and apprehending, leſt her de- 
ſpait ſhould induce her to burn them, diſpatched every 
.day ſome perſon to her, to give her great hopes of the 
moſt kind and generous treatment, and nevertheleſs 
advanced towards the city by great marches. 
Upon arriving there, he encamped near the Eiono- 
drome. He was in hopes of making himſelf matter 


of the city ſoon, by means of the intelligence he co 
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with Cleopatra, upon which he relied no leſs than up- 


on his army. | | 

Antony was ignorant of that princeſs's intrigues, 
and being unwilling to believe what was told him of 
them, he prepared for a good defence, He made a 


vigorous ſally, and after having ſeverely handled the 


beſiegers, and warmly purſued to the very gates of their 
camp a detachment of horſe, which had been ſent a- 
gainſt him, he returned victorious into the city. This 
was the laſt effort of his expiring valour; for after this 
exploit, his fortitude and ſenſe of glory abandoned 
him, or were never after of any ſervice to him. In- 
ſtead of making uſe of this advantage, and of apply- 


ing himſelf ſeriouſly to his defence, by obſerving the 


motions of Cleopatra, who betrayed him ; he came, 
compleatly armed as he was, to throw himſelf at her 
feet, and to kiſs her hands. The whole palace of 
Alexandria immediately reſounded with acclamations, 
as if the ſiege had been raiſed; and Cleopatra, who 
had no thoughts but of amuſing Antony, ordered a 
magnificent feaſt to be prepared, at which they paſſed 


the reſt of the day, and part of the night together, 


Early on the morrow, Antony reſolved to attack 
Czſar by ſea and land. He drew up his land-army 
n ſome eminences in the city, and from thence 
kept his galleys in view, which were going out of the 


port, in order to charge thoſe of Cæſar. He waited, 
without making any motion, to ſee the ſucceſs of 
that attack: but was much aſtoniſhed, when he ſaw 


Cleopatra's admiral ſtrike his flag, when he came in 
view of Cæſar's, and ſurrender his whole fleet to him. 


This treaſon opened Antony's eyes, and made him 


give credit to what his friends had told him, of the 
queen's perfidy. In this extremity he was for ſigna- 
lizing himſelf by an extraordinary act of valour, capa- 
ble, in his ſenſe, of doing him abundance of honour, 
He ſent to challenge Cæſar to a ſingle combat. Cæſar 
made anſwer, that if Antony was weary of life, there 
were other ways to die beſides that. Antony, ſeeing 

1 1 timſelf 
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Himſelf ridiculed by Czfar, and betrayed by Cleopa- 
tra, returned into the city, and was a moment after 
abandoned by all his cavalry. Seized with rage and 
deſpair, he then flew to the palace, with deſign to 
_ avenge himſelf upon Cleopatra, but did not find her 
there. | 

T hat artificial princeſs, who had foreſeen what hap- 
pened, to eſcape the rage of Antony, had retired into 
the quarter where ftood the tombs of the kings of 
Egypt, which was fortified with good walls, and of 


which ſhe had ordered the gates to be cloſed, She 


cauſed Antony to be told, that preferring an honoura- 
ble death to a ſhameful captivity, ſhe had killed herſelf 
in the midſt of her anceſtors tombs, where ſhe had 
alſo choſe her own ſepulchre. Antony, too credulous, 
did not give himſelf time to examine a piece of news, 
which he ought to have ſuſpected, after all Cleopatra's 
other infidelities; and ſtruck with the idea of her 
death, paſſed immediately from exceſs of rage to the 
moſt violent tranſports of grief, and thought only of 
following her into the grave. 5 

HFaving ta ken this furious reſolution, he ſhut himſelf 
up in his apartment with a ſlave, and having cauſed his 
armour to be taken off, he commanded him to plunge 
his dagger into his breaſt. But that ſlave, full' of af- 


fection, reſpect, and fidelity for his maſter, ſtabbed || 


himſelf with it, and fell dead at his feet. Antony, 
looking upon this action as an example for him to 
follow, thruſt his ſword into his body, and fell upon 
the floor in a torrent of his blood, which he mingled 
with that of his ſlave. At that moment an officer of 
the queen's guards came to Jet him know, that ſhe 
was alive. He no ſooner heard the name of Cleopa- 
tra pronounced, than he opened His dying eyes, and 
being informed that ſhe was not dead, he ſuffered his 
wound to be drefled, and afterwards cauſed himſelf to 
be carried to the fort where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up. 
Cleopatra would not permit the gates to be opened to 
give him entrance, for fear of ſome ſurprize; but ſhe 
* appeared 
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appeared at an high window, from whence ſhe threw 


down chains and cords. Antony was made faſt to 
theſe, and Cleopatra aſſiſted by two women, who 
were the only perſons ſhe had brought with her into 
the tomb, drew him up. Never was there a more 
moving fight. Antony, all bathed in his blood, with 
death painted in his face, was dragged up in the air, 
turning his dying eyes, and extending his feeble hands 
towards Cleopatra, as if to conjure her to receive his 
laſt breath; whilſt ſhe, with her features diſtorted, 
and her arms ſtrained, pulled the cords with her whole 
ſtrength; the people below, who could give her no 
farther aid, encouraging her with their cries. 

When ſhe had drawn him up to her, and had Jaid 
him on a bed, ſhe tore her cloaths upon him, and 
beating her breaſt, and wiping the blood from his 
wound, with her face cloſe to his, ſhe called him her 
prince, her lord, her deareſt ſpouſe. Whilſt ſhe made 
theſe mournful exclamations, ſhe cut off Antony's 
hair, according to the ſuperſtition of the Pagans, 
who believed that a relief to thoſe who died a vio- 
lent death, Tn 

Antony, recovering his ſenſes, and ſeeing Cleopa- 
tra's affliction, ſaid to her, to comfort her, that he 
thought himſelf happy as he died in her arms; and 


that as to his defeat, he was not aſhamed of it, it be- 
ing no diſgrace for a Roman to be overcome by Ro- 


mans. He afterwards adviſed her to ſave her life and 
kingdom, provided ſhe could do ſo with honour, to 


be upon her guard againſt the traitors of her own 


court, as well as the Romans in Cæſar's train, and to 


truſt only Proculeius. He expired with theſe words, 
The ſame moment Proculeius arrived from Cæſar, 


who could not refrain. from tears at the ſad relation 


of what had paſſed, and at the fight of the ſword 


ſtill reeking with Antony's blood, which was pre- 
ſented to him. He had particular orders to get Cleo- 
patra into his hands, and to take her alive if poſſible. 
That princeſs refuſed to ſurrender herſelf to him, She 
EY OL. X. * kad 
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| had however a converſation with him, without letting 
him enter the tomb. Heonly came cloſe to the gates, 
which were well faſtened, but gave paſſage for the 
voice through cracks. They talked a conſiderable 
time together, during which ſhe continually aſked the 
kingdom for her children; whilſt he exhorted her to 
hope the beſt, and preſſed her to confide all her inte- 
reſts to Cæſar. | | 
After having conſidered the place well, he went to 
make his report to Cæſar; who immediately ſent 
Gallus to talk again with her. Gallus went to the 
gates, as Proculeius had done, and ſpoke like him 
through crevices, protracting the converſation on pur- 
poſe. In the mean while Proculeius brought a ladder 
to the wall, entered the tomb by the ſame window 
through which ſhe and her women had drawn up An- 
tony, and followed by two officers, who were with 
him, went down to the gate where ſhe was ſpeaking 
to Gallus. One of the two women, who were ſhut 
up with her, ſeeing him come, cried out, quite out of 
her ſenſes with fear and ſurprize; Oh unfortunate Cleo- 
patra, you are taken ! Cleopatra turned her head, ſaw 
Proculeius, and would have ſtabbed herſelf with a dag- 
ger, which ſhe always carried at her girdle. But Pro- 
culeius ran nimbly to her, took her in his arms, and 
ſaid to her, You wrong yourſelf and Cæſar too, in de- 
priving him of ſo grateful an occaſion of ſhewing his good- 
neſs and clemency. At the ſame time he forced the 
dagger out of her hands, and ſhook her robes, leſt ſhe 

ſhould have concealed poiſon in them. 
Cæſar ſent one of his freedmen, named Epaphrodi- 
tus, with orders'to guard her carefully, to prevent her 
making any attempt upon herſelf, and to hehave to 
her, at the ſame time, with all the regard and com- 
placency ſhe could defire : he inſtructed Proculeius at 
the ſame time, to aſk the queen what ſhe defired of 
—_ - | | 
Cæſar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, the 


conqueſt of which there were ne longer any to 2 
| wit 
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with him. He found the gates of it open, and all 
the inhabitants in extreme conſternation, not knowing 
what they had to hope or fear. He entered the city, 


converſing with the philoſopher Ariæus, upon whom 


he leant with an air of familiarity, to ſignify pub- 
lickly the regard he had for him. Being arrived at 
the palace, he aſcended a tribunal, which he ordered to 


be erected there; and ſeeing the whole people proſtrate 


upon the ground, he commanded them to riſe. He 
then told them, that he pardoned them for three rea- 
ſons: The firſt, upon account of Alexander their 


founder; the ſecond, for the beauty of their city; 
and the third, for the ſake of Ariæus one of their 


Citizens, whoſe merit and knowledge he eſteemed, 
Proculeius, in the mean time, acquitted himſelf of 


his commifkon to the queen, who at firſt aſked no- 


thing of Cæſar, but his permiſſion to bury Antony, 


which was granted her without difficulty, She ſpared 


no colt to render his interment magnificent, according 
to the cuſtom of Egypt. She cauſed his body to be 
embalmed with the moſt exquilite perfumes of the Eaſt, 


and placed it amongſt the tombs of the kings of 
Egypt. | 


Cæſar did not think proper to ſee Cleopatra in the 


firſt days of her mourning : but when he believed he 


might do it with decency, he was introduced into her 
chamber, after having aſked her permiſſion ; being de- 
ſirous to conceal his deſigns under the regard he pro- 
feſſed for her. She was laid upon a little bed, in a very 


{imple and neglected manner. When he entered her 
chamber, though ſhe had nothing on but a ſingle tu- 


nic, ſhe roſe immediately, and went to throw herſelf 
at his feet, horribly disfigured, her hair looſe and dif- 
ordered, her viſage wild and haggard, her voice faul- 
tering, her eyes almoſt diffolved by exceſſive weeping, 
and her boſom covered with wounds and bruiſes, That 
natural grace and lofty mien, which derived from her 
beauty, were, however, not wholly extinct; and not- 
withſtanding the deplorable condition to which ſhe was 
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reduced, even through that depth of grief and dejec- 
tion, as from a dark cloud, ſhot forth pointed graces, 
and a kind of radiance, which brightened in her looks, 
and in every motion of her countenance. Though 
ſhe was almoſt dying, ſhe did not deſpair of inſpiring 


that young victor with love, as ſhe had formerly done 


Cæſar and Antony. 
The chamber where ſhe received him was full of 
the portraits of Julius Czſar. My lord, faid ſhe to 
him, pointing to thoſe pictures, behold thoſe images 
of him who adopted you his ſucceſſor in the Roman 
empire, and to whom I was obliged for my crown. 
Then taking letters out of her boſom, which ſhe had 
concealed in it; ſee alſo, ſaid ſhe, kiſſing them, the 
dear teſtimonies of his love. She afterwards read ſome 
of the moſt tender of them, commenting upon them, 
at proper intervals, with moving exclamations, and 
paſſionate glances ; but ſhe employed thoſe arts with 
no ſucceſs; for whether her charms had no longer 
the power they had in her youth, or that ambition 
was Cæſar's ruling paſſion, he did not ſeem affected 
with either her perſon or converſation ; contenting 
himſelf with exhorting her to take courage, and with 


aſſuring her of his good intentions. She was far from 
not diſcerning that coldneſs, from which ſhe con- 


ceived no good augury ; but diſſembling her concern, 
and changing the diſcourſe, ſhe thanked him for the 
compliments Proculeius had made her in his name, and 
he had thought fit to repeat in perſon. She added, that 
in revenge ſhe would deliver to him all the treaſures 
.of the kings of Egypt. And in effect, ſhe put an 

inventory into his hands of all her moveables, jewels, 
and revenues. And as Seleucus, one of her treaſurers, 
who was preſent, reproached her with not declaring 
the whole, and with having concealed part of her 

moſt valuable effects; incenſed at ſo great an inſult, 
ſhe roſe up, ran to him, and gave him ſeveral blows 
in the face. Then turning towards Cæſar, Is it not 


A r horrible thing, ſaid ſhe to him, that when you have 
not 
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not diſdained to viſit me, and have thought fit to 
conſole me in the ſad condition I now am, my own 
domeſtics ſhould accuſe me before you of retaining 
ſome woman's jewels, not to adorn a miſerable perſon 
as I am, but for a preſent to your ſiſter Octavia, and 
and your wife Livia; that their protection may in- 
duce you to afford a more favourable treatment to an 
unfortunate princeſs? 

Cæſar was exceedingly pleaſed to hear her talk in 
that manner, not doubting but the love of life inſpired 
her with ſuch language. He told her, ſhe might diſ- 
poſe as ſhe pleaſed of the jewels ſhe had reſerved : and 
after having aſſured her, that he would treat her with 
more generoſity and magnificence than ſhe could ima- 
gine, he withdrew, imagining that he had deceived 
her, and was deceived himſelf. - 

Not doubting but Cæſar intended to make her ſerve 
as an ornament to his triumph, ſhe had no other 
thoughts than to avoid that ſhame by dying. She 
well knew, that ſhe was obſerved by the guards who 
had been aſſigned her, and under colour of doing her 
honour, followed her every where; and beſides, that 
her time was ſhort, Cæſar's departure approaching. 
'The better therefore to amuſe him, ſhe ſent to de- 
ſire, that ſhe might go to pay her laſt duty at the 
tomb of Antony, and take her leave of him. Cæſar 
having granted her that permiſſion, ſhe went thither 
accordingly to bathe that tomb with her tears, and to 
aſſure Antony, to whom ſhe addreſſed her diſcourſe, 
as if he had been preſent before her eyes, that ſhe 
would ſoon give him a more certain proof of her af- 
fection. | 

Aſter that fatal proteſtation, which ſhe accompanied 
with ſighs and laments, ſhe cauſed the tomb to be 
covered with flowers, and returned to her chamber. 
She then went into a bath, and from the bath to table, 
having ordered it to be ſerved magnificently, When 
ſhe roſe from table, ſhe wrote a letter to Cæſar; and 
having made all quit her chamber except her two wo- 
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men, ſhe ſhut the door, ſate down upon a bed, and 
aſked for a baſket of figs, which a peaſant had lately 
brought. She placed it by her, and a moment after 
lay down as if ſhe had fallen aſleep. But that was the 
ect of the aſpic, which was concealed amongſt the 
fruit, and had ſtung her in the arm, which ſhe had held 
to it. The poiſon immediately communicated itſelf 
to the heart, and killed her without pain, or being 
perceived by any body. The guards had orders to let 
nothing paſs without a ſtrict ſearch into it; but the 
diſguiſed peaſant, who was one of the queen's faithful 
ſervants, played his part ſo well, and there appeared 
ſo little appearance of deſign in a baſket of figs, that 
the guards ſuffered him to enter. Thus all Cæſar's 
precautions were ineffectual, 
lle did not doubt Cleopatra's reſolution, after hav- 
ing read the letter ſhe had wrote him, to deſire that he 
would ſuffer her body to be laid in the ſame tomb 
with that of Antony, and inflantly diſpatched two of- 
ficers to prevent it, But notwithſtanding all the hafte 
they could make, they found her dead. 
"hat * princeſs was too haughty, and too much 


* Auſa & jacentem viſere regiam 
Vultu ſereno fortis, & aſperas 
Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum, 
Deliberati morte ferocior : 
Sævis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens 
Privata deduci ſuperbo _ 
Non humilis mulier triumpho. 
| Hor, Od. 37. lth, 1. 


Net the dark palace of the realms below 
Can awe the furicus purpcſe of ber ſoul ; 
Calmly ſhe looks from ber ſuperier ove, 
> 7. 7 can Pokey "ang ear controul ; 
rovokes the nts fling, bist rage diſdains, 
And joys to feel bis Join in ber Jute 
Invidicus to the victer's fancy d pride, 
She will not from ber con deſcend, 
Diſrrac d, a wulgar captive, by bis fide. 
His pompous triumph to attend ; | 
But fiercely flies te death, and bids ber ſorrows end. 


above 
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above the vulgar, to ſuffer herſelf to be led in triumph 
at the wheels of the victor's chariot, Determined to 
die, and thence become capable of the fierceſt reſolu- 
tions, ſhe ſaw with dry eyes and indifference, the 
mortal venom of the aſpic glide into her veins. 

She died at thirty-nine years of age, of which ſhe 
had reigned twenty-two from the death of her father, 
The ſtatues of Antony were thrown down, and thoſe 
of Cleopatra remained as they were; Archibius, who 
had long been in her ſervice, having given Cæſar a 
thouſand talents, that they might not be treated as 
Antony's had been. 

After Cleopatra's death, Egypt was reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire, and governed by a 
præfect ſent thither from Rome. The reign of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, to date its commencement from 
the death of Alexander the Great, had continued two 
hundred fourſcore and thirteen years, from the year 
of the world 3681, to 3974. 


Concluſſon of the antient hiſtory, 


E have ſeen hitherto, without 2 of the 

firſt and antient kingdom of Egypt, and of 

ſome ſtates, ſeparate, and in a manner entirely diſtinct, 
from the reſt, three great ſucceſſive empires, founded 
on the ruins of each other, ſubſiſt during a long ſeries 
of ages, and at length entirely diſappear z the empire 
of the Babylonians, the empire of the Medes and Per- 
ſians, and the empire of the Macedonians and the 
Grecian princes, ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great. 
A fourth empire ariſes, that of the Romans, which 
having already ſwallowed up moſt of thoſe which 
have preceded it, will extend its conqueſts, and after 
having ſubjected all to its power by force of arms, be 
itſelf torn in a manner into different pieces, and by I 
being ſo diſmembred, make way for the eſtabliſhment 1 
of almoſt all the kingdoms, which now divide Europe, 1 
Alia, and Africa, Behold here, to ſpeak properly, 
a L 4 | an 
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an abridged picture of all ages; of the glory and pow- 
er of all the empires of the world ; in a word, of all 
that human greatneſs has of moſt ſplendid, and moſt 
capable of exciting admiration ! All theſe, by an 
happy concurrence, generally unite in it : height of ge- 
nius, delicacy of taſte, attended with ſolid judgment; 
the excellent taſte of eloquence, carried to the higheſt 
degree of perfection, without departing from the Na- 
tural and the True ; the glory of arms, with that of 
arts and ſciences ; valour in conquering, and ability 


in government. What a multitude of great men of 


every kind does it not preſent to our view ! What 
powerful, what glorious kings! What great captains !_ 
What famous conquerors ! What wiſe magiſtrates ! 
What learned philoſophers ! What admirable legiſla- 
tors! We are tranſported with beholding in certain 
ages and countries, as if peculiar to themſelves, an ar- 
dent zeal for juſtice, a paſſionate love for their country, 


a noble diſintereſtedneſs, a generous contempt of 


riches, and an eſteem for poverty, which aftoniſh 
and amaze us, ſo much they appear above human 
nature, | 

In this manner we think and judge. But whilff 
we are in admiration and extaſy at the view of ſo ma- 
ny ſhining virtues, the Supreme Judge, who can alone 
eſtimate all things, ſees nothing in them, but trifle, 


meanneſs, vanity, and pride; and, whilſt mankind 


are continually buſied in perpetuating the power of 
their families, in founding kingdoms, and eternizing 
themſelves, if that were poſſible, God, from his 
throne on high, overthrows all their projects, and 
makes even their ambition the means of executing his 

purpoſes, infinitely ſuperior to our underſtandings. 
He alone knows his operations and defigns. All ages 


are preſent to him: he ſeeth from everlaſting to ever- 


lafling (b). He has aſſigned all empires their fate and 


duration. In all the different revolutions we have 


ſeen, that nothing has come to paſs by chance, We 
: know, 
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know, that under the image of that ſtatue, which 
Nebuchodonoſor ſaw, of an enormous height and 
terrible aſpect, with the head of gold, the breaſt and 
arms of filver, the belly and thighs of braſs, and the 
legs of iron mixed with clay, God thought fit to re- 
preſent the four great empires, uniting in them, as 
we have ſeen in the courſe of this hiſtory, all that is 
glorious, grand, formidable, and powerful, And of 
what has the Almighty occaſion for overthrowing this 
immenſe coloſſus ? (c) A ſmall fone was cut out with- 
out hands, which [mate the image upon his feet, that 
were 75 iron and clay, and brake them to pieces. Then 
was the iron, the clay, the braſs, the ſilver, and the 
gold broken to pieces together, and became like the chaff” 


of the ſummer threſhing- floors, and the wind carried 


them away, that no place was frund for them, and the 


lone, that ſmote the image, became a great mountain, 


and filled the whole earth, 


We ſee with our own eyes the accompliſhment of 


this admirable propheſy of Daniel, at leaſt in part. 
Jesus CHRIST, who deſcended to cloath himſelf 
with fleſh and blood in the ſacred womb of the bleſſed 
virgin, without the participation of man, is the ſmall 


ſtone that came from the mountain without human 


aid, The prevailing charaQteriſticks of his perſon, 
of his relations, his appearance, his manner of teach- 
ing, his diſciples, in a word, of every thing that re- 
lates to him, were ſimplicity, poverty, and humility ; 
which were ſo extreme, that they concealed from the 
eyes of the proud Jews the divine luſtre of his mira- 
cles, how ſhining ſoever it was, and from the ſight of 


the devil himſelf, as penetrating and attentive as he was, 


the evident proofs of his divinity. 
Notwithſtanding that ſeeming weakneſs, and even 
meanneſs, JEsUs CHRIST will certainly conquer 


the whole univerſe, It is under this idea a prophet - 


(e) Dan, c. ii. v. 34, 35. | 
L 5 repre- 
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repreſents him to us: (d) He went forth conquering 
and to conquer. His work and miſſion are, to ſet up 
a Ringdim for his father, which ſhall never be de- 
Reged ; and the kingdom which ſhall not be left to #0 
peeple ; like thoſe of which we have ſeen in the hiſ- 
tory ; but it Hall break in pieces, and conſume all theſe 
kingdoms, and it ſhall land for ever. 

The power granted to JESUS CHRIST, the 
founder of this empire, is without bounds, meaſure, 
or end, The kings, who glory ſo much in their 
puiſſance, have nothing which approaches in the leaſt 
to that of JESUS CHRIST. They do not reign 
over the will of man, which is real dominion. 
Their ſubjects can think as they pleaſe independently 
of them. There are an infinitude of particular ac- 
tions done without their order, and which eſcape 
their knowledge, as well as their power. Their 
deſigns often miſcarry and come to nothing, even 
during their own lives. But with JESUS CHRIST 
it is quite otherwiſe. (e) All power is given unto him 
in heaven and in carth. He exerciſes it principally 
upon the hearts and minds of men. Nothing is done 
without his order or permiſſion. Every thing is diſ- 
poſed by his wiſdom and power. Every thing co- 
operates directly or indirectly, to the accompliſhment 
of his deſigns. 

Whilſt all things are in motion and fluctuate upon 
earth ; whilſt ſtates and empires paſs away with in- 
<rcdible rapidity, and human race, vainly employed 
in the external view of theſe things, are alſo draun 
in by the fame torrent, almoſt without perceiving it; 
there paſſes in ſecret an order and diſpoſition of things 
unknown and inviſible, which however determine 
our fate to all eternity. The duration of ages bas 
no other end, than the formation of the bodies of the 
elect, which augments and tends daily towards perfection. 


(d) Apoc. vi. * (e, Matth. xxviii. 18. 


When 
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When it ſhall receive its final accompliſhment by the 
death of the laſt of the elect; (J) Then cometh the. 
end, when he ſhall have delivered up the kingdom ta 
God, even the Father ; when he ſhall have put down 
all rule, and all authority, and power, God grant 
that we may all have our ſhare in that bleſſed king- 
dom, whoſe law is truth, whoſe king is love, and 


whoſe duration is eternity, Fiat, Hat. 


J) 2 Cor, xv. 24. 


The End of Vo I. X. 
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HRONOLOGY is the knowledge of times. 
It ſhews to what year the events related in hiſ- 


tory are to be referred. The years uſed for 
1 the duration of time are either ſolar or 
unar. 

The ſolar year is that ſpace of time between one 
equinox and another of the ſame denomination the 
next year: for inſtance, from the vernal equinox to 
the vernal equinox following, which contains 365 days 
five hours and forty-nine minutes. 

The lunar year is compoſed of twelve Junar months, | 
of which each is twenty-nine days twelve hours and 
forty-four minutes, that make in all 354 days eight 
hours and forty-eight minutes. | 

Both of theſe years are called Aſtronomical, to di- 
ſtinguiſn them from that vulgarly uſed, which is 
termed Civil or Political. | 

Tho' nations may not agree amongſt m in 
the manner of determining their years, ſome regulat- 
ing them by the ſun's motion, and others by the 
moon's; they however generally uſe the ſolar year in 
Chronology. It ſeems at firſt, that as the lunar years 
are ſhorter than the ſolar, that inequality ſhould pro- 
duce ſome error in chronological calculations. But 
it is to be obſerved that the people who uſed lunar 


years, added a certain number of intercalary days, to 
m +< 
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make them agree with the ſolar ; which reconcile 
them with each other, or at leaſt, if there be any 
difference, it may be neglected, when the queſtion 
is only to determine the year, in which a fact has 
happe ed. 


n 
n Chronology there are certain times diſtinguiſhed 


by ſome great event, to which all the reſt are referred, 
* Theſe are called Epochs, from a Greek word which 
ſignifies to ſtay, becauſe we ſtay there to conſider, as 
from a reſting-place, all that has happened before or 
after, and by that means to avoid Anachroniſms, 
that is to ſay, thoſe errors which induce confuſton of 
times. 

The choice of the events, which are to ſerve as 
Epochs, is arbitrary, and a writer of hiſtory may take 
ſuch, as beſt ſuit his plan. 


When we 


in to compute years from one of 


theſe points diſtinguiſhed by a conſiderable event, the 
enumeration and ſeries of ſuch years is called Eras, 
There are almoſt as many Eras as there have been 
different nations. The principal, and moſt uſed, are 
thoſe of the World, of Feſus Chrijt, of the Olympiads, 
and of Rome. I ſhould have been glad to have uſed 


all 


the four in the Chronological Tables at the end 


of my hiſtory. But the narrow compaſs of pages in 
twelves obliges me to confine myſelf to the two moſt 


famous, that is to ſa 


y, that of the World, and that of 


Teſus Chriſt. 


Every 


body knows that the Olympiads derive their 


origin from the Olympic games, which were cele- 
brated in Peloponneſus near the city of Olympia, 
Theſe games were ſo ſolemn, that Greece made them 
her epoch for computing her years. By Olympiad is 
meant the ſpace of four years compleat, which is the 
time that elapſed between one celebration of games 


and another. The firſt uſed by chronologers begins, 
according to Uſher, in the ſummer of the year of the 


Ern. 


World 
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World 3228, before Chriſt 776. When the time 
on which an event happened is reckoned by the Olym- 
piads, authors ſay the firft, ſecond, or third, &c. 
year of ſuch an Olympiad ; which being once known, - 
it is eaſy to find the year of the world to which the 
ſame fact is to be referred, and in like manner when 
the year of the world is known, it is eaſy to find that 
of the Olympiad which agrees with it. : 
Rome was built, according to Varro's Chronology, 
in the year of the world 3251, and the 753d before 
Jeſus Chriſt. Cato dates the foundation of that city 
two years later, in the year of the world 3253, before 
Jeſus Chriſt 751, I ſhall follow the opinion of the 
latter in my Roman hiſtory. The years reckoned 
from this Epach are called indifferently years of Rome, 
or years from the ſoundation of the city. 
The Julian period is alſo a famous Era in Chrono- 
 bogy, uſed principally for reckoning the years before 
Chriſt. I am going to explain wherein this period 
conſiſts, and its ufe : but firſt I muſt give the reader 
an idea of the three Cycles, of which it is compoſed, 
By the word Cycle, the revolution of a certain num- 
ber of years is underſtood. | 
The Solar Cycle is a term of twenty-eight years, 
Which includes all the variations that the Sundays and 
days of the week admit, that is to fay, at the end of 
twenty-eight years the ſeven firft letters of the alpha- 
bet, which are uſed in the calendar for noting the day 
of the week, and which are called Dominical Letters, 
return in the ſame order in which they were at firſt. 
To underſtand what I have now faid, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that if the year had only fifty-two weeks, 
there would be no change in the order of the dominical 
letters. But as it has a day more, and two in leap- 
year, that produces all the variations, included in the 
ſpace of twenty-eight years, of which the Solar Cjc/e 
conſiſts, 


The 
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— The Lunar Cycle, called alſo the Golden Number, 


is the revolution of nineteen years, at the end of 
which the moon returns, within near an hour and an 
half, to the fame point with the ſun, and begins its 
lunations again in the ſame order as at firſt, We are 
indebted for the invention of the Cycle to Methon, a 
famous Athenian aſtro omer. Before the invention 
of the Epacts, it was uſed for marking the days of the 
new moon in the Calendar. | 

' Beſides theſe two Oyqcles, chronologers admit a third 
alſo called Indifim. This is a revolution of fifteen 
years, of which the firi! is called the i Indictien, 
the ſecond the ſecond Ind:7/5n, and ſo on to the fife 
teenth, aſter which they begin again to count the firſt 
Indiction, &c. | 

The firſt Indiction is generally ſuppoſed to have be- 
gan three years before the birth of Chriſt, 

If theſe three cycles, that is to ſay 28, 19 and 15, 
are multiplied by each other, the product will be 7980, 
which is what is called the Julian period. 

One of the properties of this period, is to give the 
three characteriſtic cycles of each year, that is to ſay, 
the current year of each of the three cycles; for ex- 
ample, every body knows that the wa A5 Ara com- 
mences at the year 4714 of the Julian period, If that 
number be divided by 28, what remains * after the 
diviſion, ſhews the ſolar cycle of that year, In the 
ſame manner the lunar cycle and the indiction may 
be found. It is demonſtrated that the three numbers 
which expreſs theſe three Cycles, cannot be found 
again in the ſame order in any other year of the Julian 
period. It is the fame in reſpect to the cycles of other 

cars, | 
j If we trace this period back to its firſt year, that 
is to ſay, to the year when the three cycles, of which 


®* I ſay what remains, and the beginning of the periad, and 
rot the quotient, as ſome authors what remains after the diviſien, 
do; for the quotient expreſſes the ſhews the year of the current 
number of Cycles elapſed ſince Cycle, 


I it 
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it is compoſed, began, we ſhall find it precede the 
creation of the world 710 years, ſuppoſing the creation 
to precede the vulgar Æra only 4004 years. 


This period is called Julian, becauſe it is made to 


agree with the years of Julius Czſar. Scaliger in- 
vented it to reconcile the ſyſtems that divided the chro- 
nologers concerning the length of time elapſed ſince the 
beginning of the world. There are who believe that 
only 4004 years of the world are to be reckoned before 


Feſus Chriſt, Others give more extent to that ſpace, 


and augment the number of years of which it conſiſts. 


Theſe variations diſappear when the Julian period is 
uſed, for every body agrees in reſpect to the year in 


which it n, and there is no body who does not 
know, that the firſt year of the vulgar ra falls in 


the 47 14th of that period. Thus in the Julian pe- 


riod there are two fixed points, which unite all ſyſ- 
tems, and reconcile all chronologers. 
It is eaſy to find the year of the Julian period, that 


anſwers to any year whatſoever of the vulgar Era of 


the world, For as the beginning of the Julian period 
precedes that Era 710 years, by adding that number 
to the year propoſed of the Era of the world, we 
have the year of the Julian period that anſwers to it. 


For inſtance, we know that the battle of Arbela was 


fought in the year of the world 3673. If to that 


number we add 710, it will be 4383, which number 
expreſſes the year of the Julian period, to which the 


battle of Arbela is to be referred. 


It remains for me to ſay a few words upon the or- 
der I have obſerved in my Chronological tables, At 


firſt I propoſed to make as many columns as there 


are different nations in my book, whoſe hiſtory falls 


out in the ſame times, and to place them all in the 


ſame line with each other, in order that all the events 
that happened in the ſame year might be ſeen at one 
view. But, beſides my not having ſufficient room 
to place ſo many columns fide by fide with each other, 
I found that I ſhould have been obliged to leave too 
many 
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many blank ſpaces, which would have conſiderably 
lengthened the tables, and in conſequence ſwelled the 
volume, that as it is, is very large. I therefore choſe 
to ſeparate the Carthaginians and Syracuſans, and to 
give their chronology apart. The hiftories of thoſe 
two people are abundantly interwove with each other, 


and have little relation to thoſe of the other nations of 


whom I have treated. 4 

The reader knows that hitherto I have not entered 
into Chronological diſcuſſions, and undoubtedly does 
not expect that I ſhould do ſo now. TI ſhall generally 
follow Uſher, whom I have choſen for my guide in 
this ſubject. 4 
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A.M. 5 ASSYRIANS. 


1800. wiunop, founder of the firſt * of the A. 2204, 
 Hrians. 


+ rows, fo of Nimrod, 
2 sun ue the reigned 42 years 


NiNYAs, 
The hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Ninys for 


thirty ginerations, except of Phul and 
Ooh is unknown. 


PIER 
J. C. 
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EGYPT. GREECE Att: 
— ; | | J. C. 
1316. Mznzs or Men AIM, : 2138, N 
firſt king of Egypt. 
Bus i 18. 
 OsYMANDIAC | 
UcHoRrEUs. 
Mons. 
1920. The King King - ſhepherds . 
They reg 260 years. 
am enters E | 
2034, where Sarah is in —— 1920s 
danger from one of the 
King-ſhepherds, 
" 25 Tag nden“ Nair, 
Ogyges in Attica. 
0 TuxTHMos!s expels | 
2179 the King-ſhepherds, and , 1823. 
2 in the Lower E- 
gypt 
2276. Joſeph is carried into | We 
: Egypt, and fold by Poti- 3 1728. 
P 
2298. acob goes into E + 1 
bs with his family, ypc | 1706. 
. AMEssts-MIAMum 
2427 begins to reign 5 Egypt. 577. 


= = mma Tue. - 


2443. _ Foundation of the hay 1556. 
| r 


ran the Kingdom of He inſtitutes the 
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AM EGYPT. 12 


1494. „ eee the eldeft ſon of Rameſſes, ſucceeds 1510, 


| The Iſraelites quit E Amenophis is ſwal- 
2713. lowed up in the Red - es, eto his ſon ſucceeds "+ 
him, He divides Egypt into thirty nomes, or di- 
ſtricts, renders Ethiopia tributary, conquers Afia, and 
ſubjefts the Scythians as far as the Tanais. On his 
return into Egypt he kills himſelf after a reign of 33 
Years. 3 | 


2547 Pz ſucceeds Seloftris, | | 1474. 


Fare. Ia. his ten Paris is ariven into Egypt 
on his return to Troy with Helen. | | ext 


RYHAMPSINITH:« 

CHzoPS 

CHrPHREM3; 

MyYcrznainVvs 

ASYCHIS. =) . 


4991. . % N Egypt gives his daughter in mar- ny 
306. Sz5Ac, otherwiſe called Seſonchis, It was with 978. 
him that Jereboam took refuge. 


8 


J. 


A. M. 


J. C. 
288. Under Cranaus, ſucceſſor of Cecrops, happens Deu- 1516, 
. of Lacojemonis, of 
GEICO I 


2530. 


N TABLE. 


GREECE. 


DaxAvs, brother of Seſoſtris, leaves Ppt, and 
retires into the Peloponneſus, where he makes himſelf 
maſter of Argos, 

Perſeus, the fifth of Danaus's ſucceſſors, having 
unfortuna 


and founds the kingdom of Mycenz. 


S1sYyyAavs the ſon of /Eolus makes bimſelf maſter - 


of Corinth. 


2820. 


2900. 


2934+ 
2949» 


The deſcendants of Siſyphus are driven out of Corinth 
by the Heraclidæ. 

ZEgzus, the ſon of Pandion, king of Attica. 
expedition of the Argonauts is dated in the reign of this 

ce. 
rb Heraclidæ make themſelves maſters of Pelo- 
8 from whence they are obliged to retire ſoon 


Troy taken by the Greeks, 


The Heraclidz re-enter Peloponneſus, and ſeize 
Sparta, where the brothers Euryſthenes and Procles 
reign together, | | 

Inſtitution of the Archons at Athens. Medon the 
ſon of Codrus is the firſt, 

Cadmus builds the city of Thebes, and makes it the 
ſeat of his government, 


killed his grandfather, abandons Argos, 


The 


297 


* 


1474. 


1184. 


1104. 
royo. 
10554 
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* 
3033 · 


EGYPT. 


$28 4c marches againſt 
eruſalem, and conquers 
Judæa. 


Zara king of Egypt 
makes war with Aſa king 


of Judah, 
ANvYs1s, In his reign 


Sabacus, king of Ethiopia, 


makes himſelf maſter of 


Egypt, reigns there fifty 


years, after which he re- 
tires, and leaves the king- 
dom to __ 


GREECE. 


Lrev zes. 


Hon ER. Heſiod lived 
about the ſame time. 

CAR AN us founds the 
kingdom of Macedonia. 


Beginning of the com- 


mon ZEra of the _— 


Piads, 


$34, 
$44. 
794 
716, 
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I return to the chronology of the Aſſy- Ant. 
AM. rians, which I diſcontinued, becauſe J. C. 
from Ninyas down to about this time, 
nothing is known of their hiſtory, 


ASSYRIANS 


941, 


3233. Puvr. The king of Ninive, who repented upon 777. 
Jonah's preaching. | 
3237. SARDANAPALVUS, the laſt king of the firſt empire 467, 
of the Aſſyrians. After a reign of twenty years, he 
burns himſelf in his palace. 
The firſt empire of the Aſſyrians, which ended at 
the death of Sardanapalus, had ſubſiſted more than 
1450 years. Out of its ruins three others were formed, 
that of the Aſſyrians of Babylon, that of the Aſſyrians 
of Ninive, and that of the Medes 
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A. M. EGYPT, | GREECE. LE 
61. Firſt war between the 
1 | Meſſenians and Leis- 
monians, It continues 
twenty years. | 
| 
3280 |  Archilochus the fa- 724. 
82 | He teigned Fre - 
E Hon. He LW TY , 
2285. fourteen years. 0 


— 


4 M. BABYL. NINIVE. ME DES. 


267% Bruins, Tuze- ARBACES 
MO or NaABo- LATH exerciſes the 
* A % PHALA- ſovereign au- 
The - $AR, The thority over 
ture Sth year of the Medes, 
his reign he without ta- 
aids © Ahaz king upen 
king of Ju- him the ti 
dah, - and tle of king. 
makes him- 
— of 
9 
of the 
ng of 
l Judah. 
3268. Mrn 0- 
back Ba- 
LADAN. k 
He ſent am- 
baſſadors ta, 
P He ki ] to 
congratulate 
him upon 
the recovery 
of his health. 
Nothing is 
known of 
the other 
kings that 
reigned is 
Babylon, 
3269. 
| FEY SALMA- 
NASAR. 
The eigh 
year of his 
reign he tool 
Samaria,fand 
carried away 
the people 
into capti - 


vity. 


_ LYDIA, Ant. 


of his ſucceſ- 
ſors is little 
known be- 
fore ; Cane 
Aules. 


CAN Dñ AV- 
LES. 
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C. 


747» 


736: 


1 Zo 
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> « } * GREECE. Ant. 
A. M. . ö : 0 
„ 
$2 
= of 
329%, THARrACA reigns 18 | 706, 
years. | | 
Anarchy two years in 
_ Egypt- a 
3319. Twelve of the princi- 685. 
pal lords of Egypt ſeize 
the, kingdom, of which | 
each governs a part with 
equal authority. 
3320, ES Second war between 684. 
the Lacedzmonians and £4 
Meſſenians 14 years. 


A. M. BABYL, NINIVE. MEDIA, LYDIA, 


6, Grezs. He 718. 
_ ts Candau · 1 
to death, ; 
and reigns in $ 
his ſtead, | 


SzNNA- 717. 
CcKERIB. In 5 


3294. 22 pen 710. 


| Deg jocrs 2 
oh cauſes him- F 4 
; ſelf to be de- 
clared ki 
of the Medes. 


5. 


4 
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33 


| : | | 3 32 


" P$amMITICUus, one . 
$334. of the twelve kings, de- * 
feats the other eleven, and 
remains ſole maſter of E- 
gypt. He takes Azoth 


after a ſiege of 29 years, 


3323. 


$324» 


3327 


TABL E. 


ASARNAD= 


ASARKAD® 
do carries 
the remains 
of the king- 
dom of 1 
into Af 
The = 
ear he puts 
anaſſeh in 
chains, and 


barries him 


to Babylon, 


A. M. BABY L. NINIVE. WAYS Ac LYDIA, Ant. 


245 
357 
- Death of 
Gyges. 
ArDYs his. 689. 
ſon ſucceeds 
him. Ia his 
reign, of 49 
years, the 
Cimmerians 
wade them- 
ſelves maſ- 
ters of Sar- 
dis, 


677. 
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„%% TE . GREECE. . Auf. 

A. M. | | x 33 
33 
33 

3364. 
33 


3335» 


* poNosor I. The 


3347» 


3356. 


TABL E. 
A, M. NIN, x7 BAB. MEDIA. LYDIA; 


SaosDUcniN, 
or NanucnHa- 


racus, called alſo 


3369- 


CurNALADA- 
us 
kim 


Death of De- 
. Pra Abox 


Phraortes pe- 
riſhes at the fiege 
of Ninive with 
part of his army. 
CraxArzts his 


648. 


635; 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


5 J. C. 4 


3386. a Dzaco, legilla tar of 624, 
| | Athens, | : + 


3338, Mnenas. The rem 
rein 
Low the king of Aſſyria, 
and ſeiaes part of his domi- 
aions. He reigned fixtoen 
years. | 


A. M. NIN. ET BAB. MED I Ar 


3371 · 


3278. 


3335», 


Na B0POL As- 
SAR s revolt a- 
gainſt Saracus. 
He makes him - 
ſelf maſter of 


Babylon. 


s Joins 
his forces with 
thoſe of Nabo- 
polaſſar, takes 
Ninive, and puts 


Saracus its king 


to death, 


249 


LYDIA Ant: 


SAbrArrEe. 
He forms the 
ſiege of Miletus 
in the ſixteenth 


year of his reign. 


ALYATTI9, 
He continues the 
fiege of Miletus 
which bad been 
carried on ſix 
years by his fa- 
ther, and puts an 
end to it ſix years 


after by con- 
cluding a peace 
with the be- 
fieged. In the 
fame prince's 


J. c. 
631. 


626. 


619» 


reign there wage. FT, 


a war between 
the Medes and 
Lydians, which 
was terminated 
by the marriage 


of Cyaxares with 


Aryenis the 


daughter of Aly- 


attes. 


- 


"3404 PNA ren. 


4 
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The ſeven ſages of 


Greece lived about this 


time. | 
Al cus, from whom 


the Alcaic verſes take their 


name. 


 Sarno, at the fame 
Ume, | 


GREECE Anat; 
Soon; | 604. 


A;M.BABYLON. 


* 99 
3397. N 


3398. eruſalem ta · 


3399. Death of Na- 


1 
— 


8 


As r YA, 
the ſon of Cya- 


xares, gives his 
daughter in mar- 


Nage. 


TABLE: 


MEDIA: III 


6057 


bot; 
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| 
| 
! 
| 


Arn 128. He makes 


with the king of Egypt 
trary to the advice of 


the prophet Jeremiah. 


— 


IA 4-75 
A, M. BABZVYVLORN. MEDIA. LY DIA. Ant 
9 5 | | ; | J 
riage to Cam- 


byſes king of 
Perſia, 
Nabucodono- 599. 
35. ſor's Lieutenants, : 7 
after having ra- 
' © vaged Judza, | 
blockade Jeru- 
falem, and put I 
king Jehoiakim Birth of Cy- 
+ to dea " About rus, } 
the end of the 
fame year, Na- 
— 
irs in to 
Jeruſalem, makes 
mſelf maſter of 4 
it, and appoints 
inſtead of Jehoi- 
achin, whom he 
carries into cap- ; 
Death of Cy- con 
axares. Aſtya- ** 
ges his ſon ſuc - I 
ceeds him, He | 
reigns thirty-five 339 43 n 
Fears. 
147 
* 
16. Nabucodono- 8 
155 for deſtroys Jeru- - the firſt time in- 3 558. 


ſalem, and car- to Media, to ſee 


254 CHRONOLOGICAL 
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. 


pn. 


| Apries dies in the 
3935 ( enty - fifth year of his 


reign. 
Au A818 reigns after 
him in peace. 


Toner reforms tra- 564. 


a lived 


duden) thecele=" 560, N 


TABLE. 255 
AM. BABYLON. MEDIA. LYDIA. aan. 


1 Nabucodono- 2. 
343 e eee 37 


$703 


569: 


| one year. Evir- 

MrnoDAch his 
ſon ſucceeds him. 
He reigns only 
wo Years. 


34437 Fl Cn 


$444 ' Nxn1611e- Death of Aſ- his reign, and 
on. He makes tyages, CYAZAa® was in his court 


>» 1 


— 


* 


a= 
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1 ue ne 
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3 


1 "RAE! 
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wi > 


3445. | 3 makes 559, 344 
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4 
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- 


P 
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5 
> 
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* 
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oy ; 3 
ho * 
2 
» 
* + 
— 
> 
* 


f HrrronAx, author of | 
$460 wh > 2 * i . the verſe Scazon, | 54 
2 2 2... / +. HexAcizTve, chief 
of the ſet which bears his 
aame. 


: N . * - 


—ͤU D P— ———— — = ͤ OY —¾ 

x 

5 
* 
1 
4. 
- 

Lo 

* 


. 


—— — ITED 


% 2 * * * 5 1 4 % * , : * 
bay 8 3 4 * 5 8 A # * 4 # * 
; = 


4. M. /BABYLON.- MEDIA. 


war againſt 
the Medes, and 
the name of Da- 


calls in Crœſus 


3445 


3447» 


3448, 


3449 


3456. 


to % 
into Media for 


LABOR O- 
S$OARCH 0 De 


He reigns only” 

LABYNIT, 
called in ſcrip- 
ture Belſhazzar. 


_ Cyaxares, 


x £8 ſucceds him, 
known in the 
ſcripture under 


rius the Mede. 


returns 


the ſecond time, 
in order to afhift 


his uncle in the 


war with the Ba- 

bylonians. 
Expedition of 

Cyrus againſt the 


About 
riage of Cyprus 


with the daugh- 


ter of his uncle 
be dated. 


king of Arme- + 


this 
time the mar- 


L * 


LYDIA 


at the ſame time 
with Solon. 


Creſus 


Battle 


Thymbrea be- 
tween | Creoſus 


and Cyrus, fol- 
' lowed with the 


"1 taking of Sands 


2. 


by the latter, 
End of the 


a 


1 »t 


* 
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559% 


$57» 


556, 


$550 


. 
, 
. QA V [VP TT 
. Ü ¹w;ſ ²˙ wü ö io en, 

A 

4 

- p 
+: U 

Ss 
* 
k 


3464. 


3478. | 
9079+ 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


EGYPT. 


"9 7. Che 


PrAMMENITUS. He 
only fix | 


GREECE. 


\Birth of Ascurz vs. | 


-Ornerruon or unn - 


8IPHRON, 2 celebrated 
the tem- 


1 


* 


Death of Piſiſtratus. 
ſucceeds 


| rr 14s his fon 


_ 


526, 


525. 


TABLE. 


AM. BABYLON, | MEDES. 


Cyrus maker kad? 
3466. Labynit is killed at the maſter of Babylon. 
of Babylon, The 


death of that puts 
* an end to the Babylonian 


which is united ED, 
3468. with that of che Medes. Death of Cyarares. 
After the death of Cyaxares and Camby- 

ſes, Cyrus, who ſucceded both in 
their dominions, united the empire of 
the Medes, with thoſe of the Babylo- 
nians and Perſians; and of the thres 
formed a fourth under the name of the 
empire of the Perſians, which ſubſiſt- 

ed two hundred and fix years, 


Empire of the PERSIANS, 


C The firſt of his 
. 


3470- FE. -- viſion concerning the ſueceſſion of the kings 
dies on a tour e af- 


s. der his having reigned ſeven years alone, and thirty from 
his ſetting out from Perſia at the head of an army to 
aid Cyaxares. 

CamnyYsZs his ſon ſucceeds him. The fourth year of 

8 „ile t 0th epic 


PZ R- 


289 
Ant. 
N. 


38. 


536. 


536. 
534. 
529. 


— 
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N 
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-PERSIANS. + Ant. 
; J. C. 


3480. Vaſucceſifal expedition of Cambyſes againſt the Sas. 
Ethiopians. 
3481. Camby ſes puts Meroe, who was both his ſiſter and 523+ 
wi.ife, to death. 
It was about this time that Oretes, one of the Sa- 
trap of Cambyſes, made himſelf maſter of the iſland 
of Samos, and cauſed Polycrates, the Tyrant of it, to 
185 be put to death. 40 
3432+ Death of Cambyſes. SMmxzDis the Magus, who 522. 
8 had mounted the throne before the death of Cambyſes, 
| _ ſucceeds him. He reigns only ſeven months. 
483. Dax lus ſon of Hyſtaſpes. &27, 
3435, aid of Darius in — of the Jews, wherein that 519, 
| Lasd i the Miley of It is * that what is re- 


. 516. 


314 
508. 


T he hiftory of the Greeks from henceforth 
will be intermixed and almoſt confound- 
ed with that of the Perſians, for which 


reaſon I ſhall ſeparate their * 
no farther. 


PERS IANS Au GREEKS. 


3501. The Perſians form the ſiege of the capital of the «02, 

iſland of Naxos, and are obliged to e it in fix * 

3302. r governor of Miletus, revolts from Da- 502. 
| rius, and brings the Ionians and Athenians into his 


3504+ The Jonians make themſelves maſters of Sardis, and 

| burn it, 

3597+ The Perſians defeat the Ionians in a ſea · fight before 497» 
| „ Loos, and make themfulres maſters of 


3 LUS. . 


3510. Darius ſends Gabryas his ſon-in-law at the head of 494. 
army to attack Greece, | 


500. 


ANACREON, 


[ 
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A.M. PERSIANS an» GREEKS, 


| | Aw Ac zo Ww. : 
| 3513. Darius takes the command of his armics from Ce- 
[ 


bryas, and gives it to Datis and Artaphernes, 
3514 Battle of Marathon. 


3 
Fi 19. Hyfta XxnXEs 
[| 3529 ot ſpes. 48 
3520. Birth of the hiſtorian HxnxopoTvs, 
Xerxes ſets out to make war againſt the Greeks, 


* Battle of Thermopylæ. Leonidas king of the 
Lacedzmonians is killed in it. Sea-fight near Arte 3 

3 the lame time as the battle of Thermo- 

* 5 
Battle of Eur 11 DTS. . 3 
| Battle of Salamin, — the yerechltate retwrn | 3 


of Xerxes into Perſia. 
3525. Battle of Platææ. Sea- fight the ſame day near My- 479. 


11H 25 I tbe Patgas nee delle, | 1 
1 3526. The A rebuild the walls of their 78. 
„which had been demoliſhed by Xerxes, ann... * 25 
| ing the oppoſition of the Lacedæmonians. | * 


3523, The command of the armies of Greece, of which 476. 
the Lacedzermonians had been in poſſeſſion from the 
battle of Thermopyle, is transferred to — 
Pinvan flouriſhed about this time. . 
3530. PavsANIAs, general of the 1 ac» 474. 354 
| 0 
to 
3531. Tuxursrocrzs, the Athenian general, is accuſed 473 355 
of having had a ſhare in Pauſanias's plot, and takes re- 
fuge with Admetus king of the Moloſſians. 
SoPHOCLEs and EUnIPIDES appear in Greece a- 
bout this time. 
3532. Xerxes is killed by Artabanus the captain of his 
ards. 
1 ſirnamed LoncG1MANvVs, ſucceeds 
him. Themiſtocles takes refuge in his court the firſt 
year of nis reign. 
3533- Crmon receives the command of the armies at 
: Athens. The year following he defeats the Perfians, 
_—_— their flee near the mouth of the river - 1 


4 ch of the hitoran Base rl joe EO TOE 

| 3534+ Great earthquake at Sparta Archida- 

| mus, which makes way for  ſedition of the Helots, | 
Birth of Socx ASG. | 


3535- Beginning of Pericles, | 


2 1 PA- 


Js 
. 


1. 


59. 


A.M. 


PERSIANS axD GREEKS. 
ParpIas, famous for his {kill in architecture and 


having called in their 
againſt the Meſſenians and Helots. Some time after, 


aid 
and in conſequence of this quarrel, Cimon is baniſhed 


eee all that are willing to follow 


Themiſtoc les puts an end to his life at Magneſia. 
Hzxopicus ef Sicily, chief of the ſect of phy- 


ficians, called Ales r ur. Hippocrates was his diſ- 


The Egyptians ſupported by the Athenians revolt a- 
Artaxerxes. 
Defeat of the Perſian army in Egypt. 
The Egyptians and Athenians are beaten in their 
turn, In conſequence of which all Egypt returns to 


its obedience to Artaxerxes, and the Athenians retire to 


Dinarus, where they ſuſtain a fiege of a year. 
Battle of Tanagra in Bœotia, where the Athenians 
beat the Spartans, who were come to the aid of the 


Nanu Au obtains Artaxerxes s 1 to re- 
turn to Jeruſalem. 

Birth of XKR NO Ro. 

Cimon, recalled from baniſhment after bve AC 
Sons. n and makes 
them conclude a truce of five years. 


The Lacedemonians conclude a truce for thirty years 


with the Athenians. The latter ſoon es 4d | 
enterprizes. 


EMPEDOCL zs, the Pythagorean philoſopher, flou- 


iſhed about this time. 


3564. 


Mrnzon, the famous ſcu of Athens. 
Pericles makes war with 

capital of their iſland after a fiege of nine months. 
Zxux1s, the famous painter, diſciple of Apollodorus. 

PaxznasTvs his rival lived at the ſame time. 


ARISTOPHANES, the comic poct. 


Samians, and takes the 


26 CHRONOLOGICAL | 


A.M. PERSIANS any GREEKS, Aw. 
& 26 if | J. C. 
: 3568. Birth of IsocnaTxs. ] 436, 


War between the Corinthians and the * of 


3573. 


3574. 
3575. 
3570. 
3579. 


3583. 


3584. 


2588. 
3589 


3590. 


Corcyra. The Athenians engage in it in favour of the 


Corcyreans. The inhabitants of Potidæa declare on the 
| fide of Corinth againſt Athens. ALcIBIAaDEs be- 
gins to appear in this war, which occaſions that of Pe- 


Scor us, architect and ſculptor. 13 
It ſubſiſts 


Beginning of the Peloponneſian war. 
' twenty-ſeven years. 
A terrible plague rages in Attica. The phyſician 


Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his extraordinary 
care of the ſick, 

Death of Pericles. 

The Lacedzmonians 1 Platzz. 

PrvuTo, founder of the ancient academy. 

Death of Artaxerxes. 


He reigns only forty-five days, 
SocpIAanus puts Xerxes to death, and cauſes him- 


ſelf to be acknowledged king in his "Read, His reign - 
continues only fix months. 


3580. £3 


Ocnvs, known under the name of DARITUS No- 

nus, rids himſelf of Sogdianus, and ſucceeds him. 
The Athenians, under Nicias, make themſelves 

maſters of Cythera. 

Thucydides is baniſhed by the Athenians, whoſe army 


he commanded, for having ſuffered Amphipolis to be 


taken. 


XzxxEs his ſon ſucceeds him. 


431 


430 


429; 


4283, 
425 


420 


PorLYGNoTvUs famed particularly for his painting in 


the portico called TToixiAy at Athens, in which he re- 


preſented the principal events of the Trojan war. 
Treaty of peace concluded by the application of Ni- 


cias, between the Lacedzmonians and Athenians, in 


the tenth year from the beginning of the Lacedzmonian 


war. ALA NN 


* the following year. 
baniſhment of 
Oftraciſm. 

Alcibiades engages the Athenians to affiſt the people 
of Egeſta againſt the Syracuſans. 


Alcibiades, one of the generals ſent to Sicily by the 
Athenians, is recalled to Athens, to anſwer accuſati- 
ons againſt him. He flies to Sparta, and is condemned | 


for contum 
Piſuthnes governor .of Syria 


The Egyptians do the ſame, and chooſe et rm for 


their king, who reigns ſix years, 


Alcibiades 


of Hyperbolus puts an end to the | 


| revolts againſt Darius. | 


431 


40 


120 


: A. M. 


3593- 


3595» 


3597» 


3598. 


359% 


3599» 


4600. 


TABLE E: 
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Alcibiades, to avoid the envy which his great actions 
had drawn upon him at Sparta, throws himſelf into the 
arms of Tiſſaphernes, one of the king of Perſia's ſa- 


traps. The Lacedzmonians, by the help of Tiſſa- 


phernes, conclude a treaty of alliance with the king of 
Perſia. 
Alcibiades is recalled to Athens. His return occaſions 
the abolition of the Four Hundred,. who had been in- 
veſted with ſupreme authority. 

Darius gives Cyrus, his youngeſt ſon, the government 
in chief of all the provinces of Afia Minor. 

Lys AN DER is placed at the head of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, He defeat; the Athenians near Epheſus, In 
conſequence of that defeat Alcibiades is depoſed, and ten 
generals are nominated to ſucceed him, 

CALLICRATIDAS has the command of the army in 


the room of Lyſander, from whom the Lacedæmonians 


had taken it. He is killed in a ſea-fight near the 
Arginuſæ. 

Lyſander is reſtored to the command of the Lacedæ - 
monian army. He gains a famous victory over the 
Athenians at Ægoſpotamos. | 

Conon, who commanded the Athenian forces, re- 
tires after his defeat to Evagoras king of Cyprus, 

Lyſander makes himſelf maſter of Athens, changes 
the form of the government, and eſtabliſhes thirty Ar- 


chons, commonly called the thirty Tyrants. 


End of the Peloponneſian war. 

Death of Darius Nothus. 
ceeds him, and takes the name of Ax TAIAIRXES 
MrxxMON. 


Cyrus the younger intends to aflaffinate his bro- 


ther Artaxerxes. His defign being diſcovered, he is 
ſent te the maritime provinces of which he was go- 
vernor. 


Interview of s the younger and L fander at 
: Cyru LY 


Thraſybulus expels the tyrants of Athens, and re- 


eſtabliſhes its liberty. 

Cyrus the younger prepares for a war with his bro- 
ther Artaxerxes. | 

Defeat and death of Cyrus the younger at Cunaxa, 


followed by the retreat of the Ten Thouſand, 


Death of Socrates. 


Lacedæmon declares war againſt Tiſſaphern d 
A _— gainſt aphernes an 


Beginning of AMyNTAs king of Macedonia, father 


of Philip, 


Vo I. X. N 48281 


404 · 


ArsSAcZs his fon ſuc- 


404· 
403. 


402. 
401. 
400. 


398. 
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360. Ko en abb s dlefied king of Sparta. The year 497, 
following he goes to Attica, to the aid of the Greeks 
ſettled there. 
3609. Lyſander quarrels. with Ageſilaus, and undertakes to 395, , 
change the order cf the ſucceſſion to the throne. | 
The army of Tiſſaphernes is defeated near Sardis by 
Ageſilaus. | 
3610. Thebes, Argos and Corinth, enter into a league 394, 
againſt Lacedæmon, at the ſollicitation of the Perſians. 
Athens enters into the fame league ſoon after. Age- 


filaus is recalled ty the Ephori to the aſſiſtance of his c 1 
country. ; 
The fleet of the Lacedæmonians is defeated near 10 


Cnidos by Pharnabaſus and Conon the Athenian, 
who commanded that of the Perſians and Greeks, 
Ageſilaus defeats the Thebans almoſt at the fame time 
in the plains of Coronæa. 
Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. | 
2617- Peace ſhameful to the Greeks concluded with the 38) 
Perſians by Antalcides the Lacedzmonian. 
3618. Artaxerxes attacks EVA don As, king of Cyprus, 336, 
e 45 ws and gains a ſignal victory over | 
im. | 
It is followed by the fiege of Salamin, which is 
terminated by a treaty of peace. | 
3620. Expedition of Artaxerxes againſt the Caduſians. 384. 
Birth of An 1sTOoT LE, founder of the Peripate- 
tics. 
35217. = Lacedzmonians declare war againſt the city of 383. 
Olynthus. 
irth of PRILI r king of Macedcn, - | 8 
3622. PA BIDAs, on his way to the ſiege of Olyinhos, 382. 3646 
at the head of part of the army of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, makes himſelf maſter of the citadel of Thebes. 


36. 


Birth of DzMosTHENES. 3648. 
36526. Pelopidas at the head of the reſt of the exiles, 558, 
kills the tyrants of Thebes, and retakes the citadel. | 3649. 
3627, Artaxerxes Mnemon umbirrclogs to reduce Egypt, 377. e 
; that had thrown off his mou for ſome years. He 
employs above two years in making preparation for 
that war. 36 50s 
36:9, Death of Amyntas king of Macedonia. At zx- 375. 3557. 
1 AN DER his eldeſt ſon ſucceeds him, He reigns only 7652. 
two years. PzrDICCAS aſcends the throne nert, and 
363% Death ef Eyagoras king of Cyprus. Nice his - 37h 653. 
ſon ſucceeds him, 


2 | Battle 


4. M. 
. PERSIANSANDPGREERKS. 


1634. Battle of Leuctra, in which the Thebans, under 370. | 

Epaminondas and Pelopidas, defeat the Lacedzemo- | 

nlans. a J. 
1635. Expedition of Pelopidas againſt Alexander tyrant 369. | 

of Pheræ. He goes to Macedonia to terminate the | 
differences between Perdiccas, and Ptolomy ſon of | 
Amyntas, concerning the crown. He carries Philip 
with him to Thebes as an hoſtage, He is killed 
in a battle which he fights with the tyrant of 
Pherz. | . | 
Battle of Mantinæa. Epaminondas is killed in it, 363. 
after having ſecured the victory to the Thebans. 
1642. The Lacedzmonians fend Ageſilaus to aid Tachos 362. 
-* King of Egypt againſt Artaxerxes. He dethrones Ta- 

© chos, and gives the crown to Nectanebus. He dies on 

his return from that expedition. a 

Death of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ockus his ſon 

ſucceeds him. 
3641. Pufrir aſcends the throne of Macedonia. He 366 

makes a captious peace with the Athenians, 


The hiſtory of the Cappadocians begins at 
this time, the chronology of whoſe 
kings I ſhall give after that of Alex- 


+ _ der's ſucceſſors, TI ſhall annex to it 
that of the Parthians, and of the kings 
4 of Pontus. 


2 3646. War of the allies with the Athenians, It conti- 358. 
nues three years. 7 | 
Philip beſieges and takes Amphipolis. | | 
3643. Revolt of Artabaſus againſt Ochus king of Perſia. 356. 1 
Birth of ALEXANDER the Great. : 
75. 3649. Demoſthenes appears in public for the firſt time, 355. 
| and encourages the Athenians, alarmed by the prepa- | 
77 rations of war making by the king of Perſia. | 
| Beginning of the ſacred war. | | 
| 36 0. Death of Mauſolus king of Caria. 354. 
| 3651. Philip makes himſelf maſter of the city Methone, 3530 
750 3652. As TEMISIA, widow of Mauſolus, to whom ſhe 352. F 
© had ſucceeded, takes Rhodes. | | 


3652. Philip attempts to ſeize Thermopylz in vain. 352. i 
4 3653, Succeſsful expedition of Ochus againſt Phœnicia, Cy- 351. 


N 2. Nectanebus, 
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654. Nectanebus, the laſt king of Egypt of the Egyptian 3 50. 
* race, is obliged to fly into Erhiopts from whence he * 
never returns. | ; 
3656. Death of Plato. | 348. 
Pilip makes himſelf maſter of Olynthius. N 

3653, Philip ſeizes Thermopylz, and part of Phociss He 346. 
cauſes himſelf to be admitted into the number of the 
Amphictyons. | 

3662, Oration of Demoſthenes concerning the Cherſoneſus 342. 

in favour of Diopithus, 

3665. The Athenians ſend aid under Phocion to the cities 339. 

of Perinthus and Byzantium beſieged by Philip. That 

; prince is obliged to raiſe the ſiege. | | 

3666. Philip is declared generaliſſimo of the Greeks in the 438, 

council of the Amphictyons. He makes himſelf maſter 
of Elatza. 
Battle of Cheronæa, wherein Philip defeats the 
Athenians and the Thebans, who had entered into a 
league againſt him. 
Ochus king of Perſia is poiſoned by Bagoas bis favou- 
rite. ArsEs his ſon ſucceeds him, and reigns only 
„ threg yeaſt. . 5 3 
366). Philip cauſes himſelf to be declared general of the 33), 3 
Greeks againſt the Perſians. The ſame year he re- 
pudiates his wife Olympias. His ſon Alexander at- 
© tends her into Epirus, from whence he goes to Ulyria. 
Philip's death. Al ETAN DEA, his fon, then twen- 436. 
ty years of age, ſucceeds him. | | 
Arſes king of Perſia is aſſaſſinated by Bagoas. Da- 
nls CoromaAnN us ſucceeds him. | 
Thebes taken and deſtroyed by Alexander. He 333. 

_ cauſes” himſelf to be declared generaliſſimo of the 3 
Greeks againſt the Perſians in a diet aſſembled at 
Corinth. | 

Alexander ſets out for Perſia. 33% 
Battle of the Granicus, followed with the conqueſt 

of almoſt all Afia Minor. 

Alexander is taken at Tarſus with a dangerous illneſs, 333 
from having bathed in the river of Cydnus. He is cured © 
in a few days. ANT 

Battle of Iſſus. | | 
Alexander makes himſelf maſter of Tyre, after a 3;: 
ſiege of ſeven months. | | 
ArxLLgs one of the moſt famous painters of anti- 
quity. ARISTIDEs and PRoOTOGEMES were his co- 
4 ten poraries. | | 


Alexander 
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Alexander goes to Jeruſalem, He makes himſelf 
maſter of Gaze, and after of all Egypt. He went 
after this conqueſt to the temple of Jupiter- Ammon, 
and at his return built the city of Alexandria, 

3673- Battle of Arbela. It is followed with the taking of 
Arbela, Babylon, Suſa and Perſepolis. 

3674. Darius is ſeized and laden with chains by Beſſus, 
and ſoon after aſſaſſinated. His death puts an end to 
the Perſian empire, which had ſubſiſted two hundred | 
and fix years from its foundation under Cyrus the | 
Great. | 

The Lacedzmonians revolt againſt the Macedonians. 
Antipater defeats them in a battle, wherein Agis their 
king is killed. | 

Thaleſtris, queen of the Amazons, comes to ſee 
Alcxander at Zadracarta. 

Philotas and Parmenio his father, ſuſpected af ha - 
ving conſpired with others againit Alexander, are put 
to death, | 

KY 367 5» In brought to Alexander, and ſoon after put to 329. 

| Alexander, after having ſubdued the Sogdians and 

Bactrians, builds a city upon the Ilixartes, to which he 

gives his name. 1 

Embaſly of the Scythians to Al: xander, followed by 329. 

a victory gained by him over that pœople. 

= Lrsirrus of Sicyon, a famous ſculptor, flouriſted 

about this time, 

33% 3676. Alexander makes himſelf maſter of the rocky emi- 328. 

nence of Oxus. 

| Clitus is killed by Alexander at a feaft in Maracanda, 

The death of Calliſthenes happens ſoon after, 
3 36 Alexander marries Roxane the daughter of Ox- 
yartes, : 
167% Alexander's entrance into India. He gains a t oy 
n victory over Porus in paſſing the „ r 
On the remonſtrances of his army, Alexander deter- 326. 

mines to march back. 5 

| The city of the Oxydracz taken. Alexander in 

335 | wr danger there. 

. xander's marriage with Statira, the eldeſt daugh- 22 

3679 ter of Darins. : | * 

Revolt of Harpalus, whom Alexander had made go- 
vernor of Babylon. : 

Demoſthenes is baniſhed for having received pre- 

+ ſents, and ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by Har- 


336 3375: 


333 


N 3 Death 
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3680. Death of Hephæſtion at Ecbatana. 324. 


MrxAN DER, the inventor of the New . 

lived about this time. | 

3631. Alexander on his return to Babylon dies there at the 

age of- two and thirty years and eight months, Ag 1- 

pæus, that prince's natural brother, is declared king 

in his ſtead, The regency of the kingdom is given to 
Perdiccas. 

The generals divide the provinces amongſt them - 
ſelves. From this diviſion commences the Ara of the 
empire of the Lagides in Egypt. 

The Athenians revolt, and engage the ſtates of 
Greece to enter into a league with them. Demoſthenes 

i recalled from baniſhment. 
3682, Antipater is beſieged in Lamia by the Athenians, and 
forced to ſurrender by capitulation. He ſoon after ſeizes 
Athens, and puts a garriſon into it. 
Death of Demoſthenes. 
3683. Alexander's magnificent funeral. 
PEN DIC As puts Eumenes into poſſeſſion of Cap- 
cia. 

League of Ptolomy, Craterus, Antipater, and Anti- 
gonus, againſt Perdiccas, and Eumenes. 

Death cf Craterus. 

Unfortunate end of Perdiccas in Egypt. Antipater 
ſucceeds him in the regency of the empire, 

3684. Evmrnzs defeated by Antigonus, ſhuts himſelf 
up in the caſtle of Nora, where he- ſuſtains a fiege of a 
ear. 
, Proton makes himſelf maſter of Jeruſalem. 
3685, Death of Antipater. PoLyspzRCHonN ſucceeds him. 
Phocion's condemnation and death at Athens, hon 
CAssAN DER, ſon of Antipater, ſeizes Athens, and 
ſettles Demetrius Phalereus there to govern the republic. 
2637, Olympias, the mother of Alexander, cauſes Aridæus, 
and Euridice his wife, to be put to death, as the herielf 
is ſoon after by order of Caſſander, 
3689. _ Eumenes is delivered up to Antigonus by his own ſol- 
diers, and put to death. 
3691, AxTIGonvs takes Tyre after a ſiege of fiſteen 
| months. Demetrius his ſon, firnamed Poliorcetes, 
: begins to appear. | 
3692. Zu xo inſtitutes the ſect of the Stoics at Athens. 
3693. , Srrrucus makes himſelf maſter of Babylon, and 
| the neighbouring provinces, 
# At this tion of Seleucus againſt Babylon begins 
the famous Era of the Seleucides, called by the Jews 
the Ara of contracts. 


Ptolomy 
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324+ | Thaldony retires into Egypt, and carries a great num- 

£4 ber of 4 ud inhabitants of Pheœnicia and Judza thither 
along with him. 

323. Caſſander cauſes Roxane, and her ſon Alexander, to 


be put to death. 
3695. Poly ſperchon puts Hercules, the ſon of Alexander, zog. 
and his mother Berenice to death. 
Ophellas, governor of Lybia, revolts againſt Pto- 308. 


lomy. 
| . tus Pol ox cETES makes himſelf maſter 399» 
of Athens, and re- eſtabliſhes the democratical govern- 
ment. The ſame year he makes himſelf maſter of Sa- 
| lamin, and the whole iſland of Cyprus. 
| Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded at Athens, 
22. retires to Thebes. The Athenians throw down his ſta- 
| tues, and condemn him to death. 
3698. Antigonus, and his ſon Demetrius, aſſume the title 306. 
of kings. The other princes follow their example, and 
: do the ſame, | 
3699. Antigonus, to make the moſt of his ſon's victory in 3203 · 
Cyprus, undertakes to deprive Ptolomy of Egypt. That | 
exp<dition does not ſucceed. 
Ptolomy the aſtronomer fixes the beginning of the 
reign of Ptolomy king of Egypt on the 7th of Novem- 4 
ber of this year, 4 
3700 Demetrius Poliorcetes forms the ſiege of Rhodes, 39+ | 
which he is forced to raiſe a year after. 
3701. The Rhodians employ the money raiſed by the fale 303. 
of the machines, which Demetrius had uſed in the ſiege 
of their city, and had given them as a preſent, in ere&- 
ing the famous Coloſſus, called the Coloſſus of Rhodes. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes is declared general of all the 
Greeks by the ſtates of Greece aſſembled at the Iſthmus. 
$702. Ptolomy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, en- 302. 
_ into a league againſt Antigonus, and Demetrius his 
| Battle of Ipſus, wherein Antigonus is defeated, It is 
1 followed by the divifion of the empire of Alexander 
amongſt the four allied princes. 
. | ARCEs1L Aus founder of the Middle academy. 


3695- 
3698. 


21. 


9. 


N 4 There 
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There is ſo much connection between the J © 
events, which happen in the four em- 
pires formed out of Alexander's, that it 
is impoſſible to ſeparate them. For which 
reaſon I ſhall diſpoſe them all in one 
column, according to the plan I have 5 
followed in treating them in the body of 
my hiſtory. I ſhall firſt give a table, 
that contains only the kings that reigned 
in each of thoſe kingdoms. 
* A 3 
EGYPT. SYRIA. MACEDO- THRACE 
NIA, AND 1 
BITHVYN. 
3704 pror our Srixvcvs CassAN- LrYs1MA- 4200, 3 
Sor ER. NIcA Tos. DER, CHUS. 
G7 _ Parte 297, 
RY and Arzx- i 3 
ANDER the 
ſions of Caſ- 
Lander diſ- 
— 
gdom, 
and poſſeſs it 
almoſt three 
— b s 
Demr- | 
WY 1110 Po- 294- 
LIORCETES 
3787+ „ ter r 


MACHUS. 


3719. Proromr 


Pailta- 2156. 
DELPMHUS- 
3733s Lyſima - 281, 
chus is kil- 
led in a bat- 
tle. Afﬀeer 


SrLEU- his death his 
cs Nica- dominions 
ron, a very are diſmem- 


ſhort time, bred, and 


o. 


7. 
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3720 


3726. 
3728» 
3343* 


3758. 


3762. 


PTroLoOoMY 
EvzRGE- 
TES 


377% 


3778. 
781. 


3783. 


3784. 
3300. 


3217, 


PTrorLomyY 
Pu ILO a= 
TOR, 


PTrolomy 
EyriyPHA®s 
NES, 


TABLE. 


* 


SYRIA, MACEDO- THRACE Ant- 


Ax r ro- 
en us 80 
TER. 


ANTIO0- 
ens TAE · 
os. 

SELEU- 
cus CAL- 
LINI CV. 


Sxrrlroucus 
CEZRAUN Us 
AN TIO- 
CHUS THE 
GAEAT. 


Srrrvucus 
PxBxILO PA- 
TOR. 


NIA. 


Protroux 


CEZAUN us 
His brother 
MerrrA- 


GER reigned 


ſometime at- 


.ter him. 


SosTHE- 
NES. 
ANTIGO- 
NUsGoN A- 
TAS, 


DNT 
TRIUs fon 
of Antigonus 
Gonatas, 

AN TIGO“E 
Nut- Dos oN. 


PRITII . 


AND 


BITHVN. 


ceaſe to form 
a diſtinct 
kingdom. 


J. C. 


23 0. 


278. 
276. 


261, 


245. 


242, 


232. 


226. 


2234 


221. 


229. 


204. 


137. 
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* 


the CYz I CEN · 
AN, divides the 
kingdom with. 
Grypus, 


3324 PTroromury 180, 
PaAILOMETOR. 
3825. Prnsevs, the 179. 
Lat king of the | 
Macedonians, 
3329, Ax rioc nus 175. 
EpIPHANES., 
3840. ANTIOCHUS 164. 
Eur Aron. EF: 
3842. De uz TRIUSs 162. 
Sor ER. : 
3854. ALEXANDER 150. 
b 5 BAL A. : 
3359+ PToLOMY DzemetTRIVUSs 145. 
Pu rscox. Nic Aron. 
3860. ANTIOCHUS 144. 
Tos the fon 
2 of Bala feizes 
part of Syria, 
TRrYPHON dees 
the ſame ſoon af- 
we 
3864. ANTIOCHUS 
| SyYDETES puts 
Tryphon to 
| death, and reigns 
3577. : ZE BINA ſuc- 50 
x: _ Demetrius 
icator, 
3380s SELEUCUS, 124+ 
the ſon of Nica- 
tor. 
 ANTIOCHUS 
Carus. 
3887. Pror our 117. 
LArurzus. 
3890. AN rTloc hes 114 


40. 


27. 


A. M. 


3597 


3907. 
39 11. 
3912. 
3913 · 
3914. 


3919» 


3927. 


TABL E. 


EGYPT. 


ALEXANDER I, brother 


of Lathyrus. 


ArxxXAaN»yEeR II. fon 


392% of Alexander I. 


3935: 


3939+ 


394% 


3953s 


Prorou v AULETREs. 
Berenice, the eldeſt 
daughter of Auletes, reigns 
ſome time in his ſtead, 


after which that prince is 


reſtored. I 
Cleopatra reigns at firſt 

with her eldeſt brother, 

then with Ptclomy her 


youngeſt: brother, and at 
laſt alone. 


SY K 1:4, 
SzLEVUcvs ſon of Gry- 
pus. 
 AnTiIocuuvs Eusz- 
ES. | 
' AnTIocuvus, ſecond 
ſon of Grypus © 
_ Pr1L1y, third fon of 
Grypus. 


D:meTrIlus Eck- 
* ES, fourth ſon of Gry- 
pus. 

Axrtockhus Diox - 
$1Us fifth fon of Grypus. 

The four laſt named 


kings reigned ſucceſſively 


with Euſebes. 
TiGRAN&Ss during 14 
years, 


ANXTIOCHUS ASIATI- 
CES. 
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3704. 
370%. 


129. 


3710 


3717. 


3719. 


3721. 


3722. 
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SUCCESSORS or ALEXANDER, 
© Sxrvvcvs king of Syria builds Antioch, | 

Athens refufes to receive Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Death of Caſſander king of Macedon, Pu III his 
ſon ſecceeds him. He reigns only one year, and is ſuc- 


eeeded by ALEXANDER his brother. Abcut this time 


Pyrrhus king of Epirus eſpouſes Antigone of the houſe 
of Ptolomy, and returns jnto his dominions, out of 
which he had been driven by the Moloſſi. 

DremEtTaIvs Pol ion cz ES retakes Athens. Ly- 
fimachus and Ptolomy almoſt at the ſame time deprive 
him of all he poſſeſſed. 

Demetrius puts to death Alexander king of Macedo - 
nia, who had called him in to his aid, and ſeizes hk do- 
minions, where he reigns ſeven years. 

Foundation of the city of Seleucia by Seleucus. 

Pyrrhus and Lyfimachus take Macedonia from Deme- 
trius. The latter dies miſerably the year following in 

iſon. 
88 Sora, king of Egypt, reſigns the 
throne to his ſon PTOTlOMyY PHILADELPRAUS. 

Foundation cf the kingdom of Pergamus by Pu1- 
LETERRUS. 

Demetrius Phalereus is ſhut up in a fort by order of 
Philadelphus, and kills himſelf there. 

Seicucus Nicator, king of Syria, declares war againſt 
Lyſi machus king of Macedonia. 

Lyfimachus is Killed in a battle in Phrygia. Seleu- 
cus enters Macedonia to take poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom. He is aſſaſſinated there by Ceraunus. Ax TIo- 


Ant, 
J. e. 


30o. 


297. 


295, 
294. 


293. 
287. 


285. 
283. 


282. 


281. 


en us Sor ER his ſon ſucceeds him in the kingdom of 


Syria. 

Crnxavnus, to ſecure the kingdom of Macedonia to 
himſelf, puts the two children of Seleucus by Arfinoe to 
death, and baniſhes her into Samothracia. 

The republic of the Achæans reſumes its antient form, 
which it had loſt urder Philip and Alexander. 

Pyrrhus king of Epirus, called in by the Taren- 
tines, goes to Italy to make war againſt the Romans. 
He gives them battle for the firſt time near Heraclea, 
where the advantage is entirely on his fide, He is 
_ ſucceſsful in a ſecond battle fought the year fol- 

ing. | 

Irruption of the Gauls into Macedonia, Ceraunus 
gives them battle, in which he is killed, MzLIEZA- 
GER his bre ther ſucceeds him. 

Pyrrhus abandons Italy, and goes to Sicily, which he 
conquers. 
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97. 


295 
294. 


293. 
287. 


28 5, 
283. 


282. 


281. 


280. 


5 * 


278. 
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3727 · 
* 


3729» 


3739» 


3732. 
3736. 


3739. 


374. 
3741. 


3746. 
3749 · 
$7 52» 
$754- 


* 


TABLE. 
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SosTHENxs drives the Gauls out of Macedonia. He 
is made king there, and two years. 

Attempt of the Gauls upon the temple of Delphos. 

Ptolomy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, cauſes the holy 
ſeriptures to be tranſlated into Greek. 

Death of Soſthenes. AnTIGonus GonaTaAs ſon 
of Poliorcetes, who reigned afterwards during ten years 


in Greece, makes himſelf king of Macedonia in his 


room. Antiochus king of 8 diſputes the poſſeſſion 
of it with him. Their difference terminates by the 
marriage of Antigonus with Phila, the daughter of Stra- 
tonice and Seleucus. 

Antiochus defeats the Gauls in a bloody battle, and 
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277. 
276. 


2750 


delivers the country from their oppreflions. By this vic- | 


tory he acquires the name of Soter. 

Pyrrhus returns into Italy, and is defeated by the Ro- 
mans. He goes to Macedonia, where he attacks and 
defeats Antigonus. 

Ptolomy Philadelphus, in effect of the reputation of 
the Romans, ſends an embaſſy to them to demand rheir 
amity 

Pyrchus undertakes the fiege of Sparta, and cannot 
reduce it. He is killed the next year at the ſiege of 
Argos. 

Antigonus Gonatas makes himſelf maſter of Athens, 
which had entered into a league with the Lacedzmoni- 
ans againft him. 

ABANTIDAs makes himſelf tyrant of Sicyon, after 
having put CLin1As, its governor, to death. 

MAG As, governor of Cyrenaica and Lybiz, revolts 
againſt Ptolomy Philadelphus. 

Death of Phileterrus king and founder of Pergamus. 
EuMENrs his nephew ſucceeds him. 

Anticchus Soter king of Syria cauſes his ſon Ax r lo- 
eu Aus to be proclaimed king. He dies ſoon after. 

Bxz ous of Babylon, the hiſtorian, lived about this 
time. 

Accommodation between Magas and Ptolomy Phila- 
delphus. 

War between Antiochus king of Syria, and Ptolomy 
Philadelphus. 

ARATvUs the ſon of Clinias delivers m_ from ty- 
ranny, and unites it with the Achæan league 

An8AcCEs revolts againſt Agathocles governor for An- 
tiochus in the country of the Parthians. About the ſame 


274. 


272. 
263. 
265. 


263. 


261. 


2 58. 


255 
2520 


2300 


time Tu KO DO us governor of Bactriana revolts, and 


cauſes himſelf to be declared king of that province. 


Treaty 
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3756. 
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Treaty of peace RE Antiochus and 1 Phi- 
ladelphus, which puts an end to the war. By oue of 
the conditions of that treaty, Antiochus repudiates Lao- 
dice, and marries Berenice, Ptolomy*'s daughter, 

AG 1s king of Sparta endeavours to revive the antient 
inſtitutions of Lycurgus. Leonidas his collegue is de- 
poſed for refuſing to conſent to it. Cleombrotus his ſen- 
in-law reigns in his ſtead. 

Death of Ptolomy Philadelphus, 
ProLomy EvzkGETES his fon ſucceeds him. 

AyroLLonivs of Rhodes, author of a poem upon 
the expedition of the Argonauts. 

Antiochus, ſirnamed Theos, king of Syria, is poi- 
ſoned by his wiſe Lacdice. She afterwards cauſes her 


| 2 CALL INS Ius to be declared I ing. 


Berenice, and her ſon by Aatiochus, are atiaſlinated 


by Laodice. 

Ptolomy Evergctes, Berenice's brother, . 
to revenge her death. He makes himclf maſter. of 
great part of Syria. 

The cities of Smyrna and Magneſia enter into an 


alliance to aid the king of Syria againſt tomy Ever- 


etes. 
— makes hi nſelf maſter of the citadel of Co- 
rint 

LzoxIDpas is reſtored at Sparta, Cleombrotus ſent 
into baniſhment, and Agis put to death. 

Death of Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedonia. 
Du TR Ius his ſon ſucceeds him. 

Seleucus king of Syria enters into a war with An- 
TIocnvs HIER AX his brother, 
- _ in a battle near Ancyra in Galatia. 

Death of Eumenes king of Pergamus. ATTALUS 
his couſfin-german ſucceeds him. 

ExATosTHZNEsS the Cyrenian is made librarian to 


| | Prolomy E vergetes. 


Joszyn, nephew of the high- prieſt Ox 14s, is ſent 
ambaſſador to Ptolomy Evergetes. 
Death of Demetrius king of Macedonia. AnT 1- 
GONUS, [query of Philip ſon of Demetrius, ſuc- 


Pol v cb of Sicyon, a famous ſeulptor. 
Seleucus king of Syria is defeated and taken priloner 
by Arſaces king of the Parthians. 
Cron N, King ef Sparta, gains a great victory 
over the Achreans and Aratus. | 


"Rn Callinicus, king of Syria, dies . 
ar- 


* 


king of Nabe, 


247. 


245. 


244+ 


242. | 


The latter has the ; 
241. 


239· 


233. 


232. 


230, 
228. 
226. 


1 


37 
37 


37 


A.M. 


3779. 


3781. 


3782. | 


3783. 


3784. 


3785. 


3787. 


3788. 


TABLE: 


Parthians of a fall from an horſe. 
RAUNUs his eldeſt ſon ſucceeds him. 
Antiochus Hierax is aſſaſſinated by thieves on leav- 
ing Egypt. 
Ararus defeats Ariſtippus tyrant of Argos. He pre- 


vails upon Lyfiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, to renounce 
the tyranny, and make his city enter into the Achæan 


league. 


The Romans ſend a famous embaſſy into Greete, 


to impart to the Greeks the treaty they had lately 
concluded with the Illyrians. The Corinthians de- 
clare by a publie decree, that they ſhall be admitted 
to ſhare in the celebration of the Iſthmian games, 
The Athenians alſo grant them the freedom of Athens. 

Antigonus king of Macedonia, by the management 
of Aratus, is called in to aid the Achæans againſt the 
Lacedzmonians. 

Cleomenes king of Sparta takes Megalopolis. 

Battle of Selafia, followed with the taking of Sparta 
by Antigonus. | 

Death of Seleucus Ceraunus king of Syria. Ax- 
TIOCKUs his brother, firnamed THz GREAT, ſuc- 
ceeds him. | 

The Coloſſus of Rhodes is thrown down by a great 
earthquake. 

Death of Ptolomy Evergetes king of Egypt. 


LoMY PHILoPAToOR ſucceeds him. 


Pro- 


The Ætolians gain a great victory at Caphyz over 


the Achæans. | 
Antiochus reduces Molon and Alexander, who had 


revolted againſt him two years before, the firſt in Media, 


the ſecond in Perſia, 
Death of Antigonus king of Macedonia, Pnu1r1e 
the ſon of Demetrius ſucceeds him. 
Cleomenes king of Sparta dies in Egypt. The La- 
cedæmonians elect Ageſipolis and Lycurgus to ſucceed 
him. 


War of the allies with the /Etolians, in favour of the 


Acheans. 

HE ARM IAS, prime miniſter of Antiochus, is put to 
death by that prince's orders. 

Battle of Raphia between Ptclomy king of Egypt, 
and Antiochus king of Syria. 
' Treaty of peace between Philip king of Macedonia 
and the Achzans on one fide, and the /Erolians on the 
other, Which puts an end to the war of the allies. 

Antiochus beſieges Achaus, who had e = 

| | - Sardis, 


* 


SzLEUcus CE- 
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225. 


223. 
222. 
221. 


220. 


21% 


2173 


216, 
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Sardis, and after *. he is delivered up 

by the treachery of a Cretan. 

Hannibal's alliance with Philip king of Macedonia. | 

3729. Philip receives a confiderable blow from the Romans 215. 
at the fiege of Apollonia. 5 

3796, CanrNnzaprs founder of the new academy. 214. 

3792. Antiochus undertakes to reduce the provinces, which 212, 
had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian empire, and ef- | 
fects it in the ſpace of ſeven years. 

3793 · Alliance of the ZEtolians with the Romans. Atta- 211, 
lus king of Pergamus enters into it. The Lacedemo- 
nians come into it ſome ſhort time after. 

3796, , Famous battle between Philip king of Macedonia and 208, 
the Z/Etolians near Elis. Puirtorzm xn diſtinguiſhes | 

__ himſelf init, 

3798. Battle of Mantinza, wherein Philopzmen defeats 206. 
MacH#Anipas tyrant of Sparta, who periſhes in it. | 
NAS is 5 in his place. 

8 Treaty ce between Philip and the Romans, 24. 
ang All the allies wy both ſides are included! in it. - 
Por y B1vs is ſaid to have been born this year. 111 
Death of Ptolomy Philopator king of Egypt. Pro- | 
Lomy EyIPHANES, at that time only five years old, 
ſucceeds him. | 
| 2301, League between Philip of Macedon, and Antiochus 203. 
king of Syria, againſt the young king of Egypt. | 314 

3802. Philip king of Macedonia is defeated by the Rhodians 202. 
in a — off the iſland of Chio. That prince's — 
cruel treatment of the Cyaneans ſeems to be oy | 
dated the following year. | 

3803. Philip be ſieges and takes Abydos. 201. 1877 

3804. The Romans declare war with Philip. P. Sulpitius 200. 
is appointed to command in it. He gains a conſide - 
rable victory near the town of Octolopha in Mace- 
donia. 5 

3805. Villicus ſucceeds Sulpitius i in the command of the ar- 199. 
my againſt Philip. The year following Flamininus is 
ſent to ſucceed Villicus. | 

2306. Antiochus king of Syria ſubjects Paleſtine, and Cœlo- 198. 


Syria. 
The Achæans declare for the Romans againft Phi- 


3307, „ BT of Philip and the conſul Flamininus. 197» 
Nabis tyrant of Sparta declares for the Romans. The 
Beœotians do the ſame. 
Death of Attalus * of Pergamus. EunEN 8 = 
ſucceeds him. zo. 
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Battle 


198. 


197 


A. M. 


3808. 


813. 


accuſed by his brother Perſeus, and 
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Battle .of Cynoſcephale, where the Romans gain a 
compleat victory over Philip. 

Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romane, 
which puts an end to the war. 

Embaſſy of the Romans to Antfochus the Great, in 
order to 4 aſſured whether the complaints againſt him 


were juſtly founded. 


Conſpiracy of Scopas, the ZEtolian, againſt Ptolomy 
Fpiphanes diſcovered, and : 


lamininus makes war againft Nabis tyrant of 


Sparta 

R advantage over Nabis 
near Sparta. 
The ZEtolians reſolve to ſeize Demetrias, Chalcis, 
and 8 and ſtratagem. 

Nabis is killed. 
nians enter into the Achæan league. 

Antiochus goes to Greece to the aid of the Ætolians. 
The Romans declare war againſt him, and ſoon after 

wing Awad wg nds by of peace 

t Magnefia ed a trea 5 

which puts . the Romans and 
Antiochus, that bad ſubfiſted about two years. 
cs philoſopher PANATIUSs was born about this 


The conſul Fulvius forces the ZEtolians to ſubmit to 
the Romans, Manlius his collegue almoſt at the ſame 
time ſubjects all the Gauls in Aſia. 

The cruel treatment of Los Spartans by their exiles 
ſupported by Philopzmen, ha this year. 

Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, is killed in 
the temple of 1 -Belus, which he had entered in 
A to plunder it. SzLzucus PIT A To ſuc- 

s him 

Philopæmen is taken before Meſſene by Dinocrates, 
and put to death, 

Demetrius, ſon of Philip king of Macedonia, is unjuſtly 
put to death. 
Death of Ptolomy Epiphanes _ of Egypt. 


Proreny PrxitomztTor ſucceeds 
Death of Philip king of Macedonia. Pzzsx us his 


. king of ifoned by 
cus tor S is one 
Heliodorus, whom he had ſent Tee Aer. to take 
Jeruſalem. He is ſacceeded by AnTiocuvs Erz- 
PHANES. 

Antiochus Epiphanes cauſes Onias the h igh - prieſt of 
— — and ſets Jaſon in his Prem, 

ar 
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196, 


195. 
191 


Philopzmen makes the Lacedæmo—- 


190, 


187. 


183. 
181. 


180. 


179 · 


175» 


174: 


| 
; 
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3833. War between Antiochus and Ptolomy Philometor. 171. 
The Romans declare war againſt Perſeus. That 
; prince has ſome advantage in the firſt battle near the 
river Peneus. | 
3834. Antioc hus Epiphanes makes himſelf maſter of all 170. 
Egypt. He marches aſterwards to Jeruſalem, where 
he commits unheard of cruelties. 
3835. The Alexandrians, in the room of Philometor who 169. 
5 had fallen into the hands of Antiochus, make Prox our | 
Evzx6Ez7 xs his younger brother king, 
Philomeror is ſet at liberty t the ſame year, and unites 


Vith his brother. That union induces Antiochus ta '+ 


renew the war. 


i 3836. Paulus Emilius is charged with the Macedonian war 168. 


againſt Perſeus, He gains a famous v vie over that 
prince near Pydna, which puts an end e kingdom 
of Macedonia. It was not reduced however into a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire till 20 years after, 
The przetcr Anicivs ſubjects Illyria in thirty da 
Popilius, one of the ambaſſadors ſent by the L : 
into Feine, obliges Antiochus to quit it, and e | 
an accommodation with the two brothers. 
Anticchus, exaſperated at what bad happened in 
tes pt, turns his rage againſt the Jews, and ſends Apel 
lonius to. Jeruſalem. 4 
The ſame year he publithes a See to pn al na- 
tions in ſubjection to him to renounce their own 
and conform to his. This law occaſions a cruel perſe- 
cution amongſt the Jews. 
3837. Antiochus goes in perſon to Jeruſalem, to ſee his 167. 
„ orders put in execution. The martyrdom of the Mae - 


2 and the death of Eleazar, baprened at that 


3 ZEmilius abandons the cities of Epirus to. be 
plundered by his army, for having taken Perſeus s 
part. The Achæans, ſuſpected of having favoured 
that prince, are ſent to Rome, to give an account of 
their conduct. The ſenate baniſh them into different 
towns of Italy, from whence they are not ſuffered to 
return home till ſeventeen years Aer. ; FOR wa 

of this number. : 


* 


| 3338. king: usI As king of Bithynia goes to Rome. , Eumenes 1663 


of Pergamus is not permitted to enter it. 
Death of Mattathias. Jupas: his ſon 'fcceeds 
him, and gains oy mn 
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where he intended to plunder the temple. He marches 
towards Judzea with defign to exterminate the Jews. 
The hand of God ftrikes him on the way, and he dies 
in the moſt exquiſite torments. AnTIocnvs Eur A- 
rox his ſon ſucceeds him. Jo | 


Antiochus Eupator marches againſt Jeruſalem, He 


is ſoon after obliged to return into Syria, in order to 
expel Philip of Antioch, who had made himſelf maſter 
of his capital. 

Differences between Philometor king of Egypt and 
Phyſcon his brother, which do not terminate till after 
the expiration of five years. 

Octavius ambaſſador for the 
ſaſſinated. 

DzMEzTRIUS Sor ER, the ſon of Seleucus Philopa- 
tor, flies from Rome, where he had been kept as an 
hoſtage, to Syria, where he cauſes Antiochus Eupator 
to be put todeath, and ſeizes the throne, 

Death of Judas Maccabzus. 

Demetrius is acknowledged king of Syria by the Ro- 
mans. 

Death of Eumenes king of Pergamus. A TTALUs 
Pnilometor ſucceeds him. 

War between Attalus and Pruſias. | 
 ArxxXAnDEr Bara pretends himſelf the ſon of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and in that quality attempts to 
cauſe himſelf to be acknowledged king of Syria. 

AxprIscus of Adramyttium pretends himſelf the 
ſon of Perſeus, and undertakes to cauſe himſelf to be 
declared king of Macedonia. He is conquered, taken, 
and ſent to Rome, by Metellus. 

Demetrius Soter is killed in a battle between him and 
Alexander Bala. His death leaves the latter in poſſeſ- 
fon of the empire of Syria. 

Macedonia is reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire. | * | 
Troubles in Achaia promoted by Dizus and Crito- 
The commiſſioners ſent thither by the Romans 


8 „ 
Romans in Syria is aſ - 


are inſulted. 
© Metellus goes to Achaia, where he gains ſeveral ad- 
vantages over the Achæans. Mummius ſucceeds him, 
and after a great battle near Leucopetra takes Corinth, 
and entirely demolithes it. 

Greece is reduced into a Roman province under the 
name of the province of Achaia, 
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62. 
102. 


161. 
160. 


159. 
156. 
153. 


152. 


150. 


148. 
147. 


146. 
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reaſon I ſhall ſeparate it from that of 
the Egyptians, in order to compleat its 
chronology. 
20 SYRIA. 
$359 DemzTarys Nica- 
| Tots ſon of Demetrius 


Soter, defeats, Alexander 
Bala, and Gſcends the 
throne. | 


AnTIOoCnvs, firnamed 
Tu ros, ſon of Bala, ſup- 
by Tryphon makes 
{elf maſter of part of the 

. 


ts him to death at Pto- 
| a The year follow- 
ing he murthers his 
Antiochus, and ſeizes 
kingdom of Syria, 


1263. Demetrius marches a- 
gainſt the Parthians, Afﬀ- 
ter ſome ſmall advantages 
he is taken priſoner, | 


| AnTiocnvusSreeres, 
3364. 1 tze ſecond fon of Deme- 
Ha ” trius Soter, marries Cleo- 


phon to death he is de- 


The ſequel of the hiſtory of the kings of © 
Syria is much embroiled, for which 


145 · 


144 


141. 


140 


- ther Demetrius Nicator ; © 


386 
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EGYPT. 


$59. Death of Ptolomy Philometor. Pro len 145. 
ey PauYrsceN his brother ſucceeds him, 


Ls his nephew firnamed PWILOME TOA ſuc- 


3866. Death of Attalus king of Pergamus. ArrA- } 138, 
185 ceeds him. He reigns five years, 


} / | j 
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1869. | Antiochus Sidetes be- 135, 
| fieges Johannes Hyrca- 

nus in and 


takes the ci a - 
* 


38733 Antiochus marches a- 13. 
| gainſt the Parthians, and 
gains many advantages over 
them. They ſend back De- 
metrius the year following. 
3874. a Demetrius  Nicator 130 
_ reigns again in Syria. 
3877. Demetrius is killed by 
| ALZXANDER ZEBINA, 127. 
who takes his place, and 
cauſes himſelf to be ac- 
knowledged king of Syria. 
3880. Srrrucus V. eldeſt 5 
_ fon of Demetrius Nica- 124« 
tor, is declared king, and | 
ſoon after killed by Cleo- 
patra. ANTIOCHUS 
Gx vr us ſucceeds him. 
Z)3„5 f 5 Ihe nid * 487; 
& b, e ee ee a "Le ; 
6 ] «44 | 
Zebina is defeated by 122, 
2882. Grypus, and dies 


3832 


/ / 
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3363. The etuelties of Phyſcon: at Alexandria, oblige moſt | 136. 
1 of the inhabitants to quit the place. | 


death leaves his dominions to the Roman people. 


171. Attalus Philometor king of Pergamus at hisy 133 
| C AnNDRONIC us ſeizes them. cr? 


3374- The conſul Perpenna defeats Andronicus, and 130. 
ſends him to Rome. The kingdom of Pergamus 
is reduced the year following into a Roman Pro- 
vince by Manius Aquilius. 


Phyſcon repudiates Cleopatra his firſt wife, and mar- 
ries his daughter of the ſame name. He is ſoon after 
obliged to fly, and the Alexandrians give the government 
to Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated. 


3877 Phyſcon reaſcends the throne of Egypt. TO 127. 


7 


bo 3832, r Phyſoon gives his daughter i marriage to Grypus king 1224 
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FM SYRIA . 
3884. Cleopatra attempts to 1 


=p 


388 
An rrockvs TRIZ CY- 114. 
3890. | £ICENIAN, fon of Cleo- 
patra and Antiochus Si- 
detes, takes arms againſt 
Grypus. ing has the 
worſt in beginning. 
But in two years obliges 
his brother to divide the 
kingdom of Syria with 
i 389 
339; 
3900 
| 3991 
39093 
907. ee oo 8 | a7. 
w— LEUCUSs his ſon ſucceeds ; mM” 
Antiochus the Cyzice- 94 
3910. nian is defeated, and put 
to 
11. Seleucus is defeated by ; 
88 Euſebes, and bornt in 93 
Mopfueſtia. 


AnTIocnus Evsr- 
| _ |  BEs, the ſon of the Cy- 
| | . ricenian, cauſes himſelf 


3887. Death of Phyſcon. Pere v rene ſue- 
ceeds him. Cleopatra his mother obliges him to repu- 
diate Cleopatra his eldeſt ſiſter, and to marry Selena his 


youngeſt. 


3891. Cleopatra queen of ert gives the kingdom cf Cy- 
| prus to Alexander her youngeſt ſon. 
3897. Cleopatra drives Lathyrus out of Egypt, and places 
his-brother Alexander upon the throne. 
3900. Signal victory of Lathyrus over Alexander king of the 
| Jews upon the banks of the Jordan. 
3901. Cleopatra forces Lathyrus to raiſe the ſiege of Ptole- 
| mais, and takes that city herſelf. 


3903- Cleopatra takes her daughter Selena from Lathyrus, 


and makes her marry Antiochus the Cyzicenian, 


Vor, } $i | | © 


a tet. S 


117. 


113. 
1073 


104» 


103. 


1014” 
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AnT1ocavs, brother 
and ſecond © 


of Seleucus, 


ſon of Grypus, aſſumes 


-- + the diadem. He is pre- 


3513. 


3914. 


3916. 


397.90 


3921. 


ſently after defeated by 
Euſebes, and drowned in 
the Orontes. 


Prrir1iy his brother, 
third ſon of Grypus, ſuc- 


ceeds him. 
DemEeTRIVUSEvche- 
x xs, fourth ſon of Gry- 
8, is eſtabliſhed king at 
maſcus by the aid of 

Lathyrus. 


Euſebes defeated by Phi- 
lip and Demetrius, retires 
to the Parthians, who re- 
eſtablim him upon the 


throne two years after, 


Demetrius having been 
taken 'ty the Parthians, 


AwTriecuvus Dionyst- 


vs, the fifth ſon of Gry- 
pus, is fer upon the throne, 
and killed the following 


year. 
The Syrians weary of 


ſo many changes, chooſe 
T1cxANEs king of Ar- 
menia, for their king. He 
reigns fourteen years by a 
viceroy. 


Eu ſebes takes refuge in 
Cilicia, where he remains 
co 


90. 


— 


85. 


83. 
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3915. Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra, 


3916. Alexander is expelled and dies ſoon after, „  W8-: 
Lathyrus is recalled, | | 


3922. Lathyrus ruins Thebes in Egypt, 
he had 1 defeated, had taken refu | 

$927» Death of Lathyrus. Ar xx a NDER II. fon of Alex. 87. 
4 ander I. under the protection of Sylla, is elected king, 1 


where the rebels, $2, 


. 


Oa 
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3935 Tigranes recalls Magda- "EL, 
lus his viceroy in Syria. * 
Ax rloch us ASIATI» } | 
cvs takes poſſeſſion of | 
ſome parts of Syria, and 
reigns four years. | 
| Pompey deprives Antio- 65. 
* | chus Aeon of his domi- 5 
nions, and reduces Syria 
into a Roman province. 


| 
# 


T AB L. E. 


N 


kingdom is reduced into a Roman province; as is 


Death of Nicomedes king of Bithynia. ai 
Cyrenaica the ſame year. 


Alexander is driven out of Egypt. ProLouy Au- 
LETEs, Lathyrus's natural fon, is ſet in his place, 
The Romans depoſe Ptolomy king of Cyprus, 
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76. 


65. 


and ſeize that iſland, Cato is charged with that com- 


miſſion. | | 

Ptolomy Auletes is obliged to” fly from Egypt. Bere- 
nice, the eldeſt of his daughters, is declared queen in 
his ſtead. 

Gabinius and Antony reſtore Auletes to the entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of his dominions. | 

Death of Ptolomy Auletes. He leaves his domi- 
nions to his eldeſt ſon and daughter, the famous Cleo- 

tra. ö 
18 Pothinus and Achillas, the young king's guardians, 
deprive Cleopatra of her ſhare in the government, and 
drive her out of Egypt. 

Death of the king of Egypt. Cæſar places Cr x0- 
PATRA upon the throne with PToLomy her youngeſt 
brother. | 

Cleopatra poiſons her brother when he comes of 
age to ſhare the ſovereign authority according to 
the laws. She afterwards declares for the Roman 
Triumviri. | | 

nx er goes to Antony at Tarſus in Cilicia. She 
gains the aſcendant of him, and carries him with her to 
Alexandria, 

Antony makes himſelf maſter of Armenia, and 
brings the king priſoner to Cleopatra, Coronation of 


Cleopatra and all her children, 


Rupture between Cæſar and Antony, Cleopatra 
accompanies the latter, who repudiates Octavia at 
Athens. | 

Cleopatra flies at the battle of Actium. Antony fol- 
lows her, and thereby abandons the victory to Cæſar. 

Antony dies in the arms of Cleopatra. 

Ceæſar makes himſelf maſter of Alexandria, Cleo- 
patra kills herſelf, Egypt is reduced into a Roman pro- 


vince. 


O 3 25 


48. 


47. 


43 
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3641. 


3668. 


3730 


37 54- 


3314. 


CAPPADOCIA, 


Az1TARATHES I. was 
the firſt king of Cappa- 
docia, He reigned joint- 
ly with his brother Holo- 


phernes 


Perdiccas, 


AR IAR ATHES Il. ſon 
of the firſt, He is de- 
prived of his dominions by 


nienes:as the theoae. 
AzxIARATHES III. aſ- 
cends the throne of Ca 
docia after the dea 


Perdiccas and Eumenes. 


Aue 


_ ARTARATHESTY, 


| ArlaABATAEs V. 


- 


who ſets Eu- 


of 
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MPIRE, 


a 


Anse I. founder 


of the Parthian em 
Azsaczs II. 

of the firſt. 
PaiAaPATIUS, 
PuRAATESTI, 


260, | 


336. 


175. 


18 
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3490. The kingdom of Pontus was founded by Darivs the 


ſon of Hyſtaſpes in the year 3490. Artabazus.was the 


firſt king of it, His ſucceſſors down to Mithridates are 


| little known. 5 | 
3600. Mi1TaurIDaTEs I. He is commonly conſidered as 


the founder of the kingdom of Pontus. 
3638. ArloBARZANES, He reigns twenty-ſix years. 


3667. Mir AI IDAT Es II. He reigns thirty-five years, 


31. MiruntpATESs III. 2 thirty - ix years, The 
reigns ef the three le! 3 faceeed him, inelude 
1 hundred Grandfather of Michrida 

ITHRIDA FESG t⸗ MI. tes 
the Great. cs 15 . 


3819. PpaaAxNAc xs fon of Mithridates IV. 


O 4 


gh w 
ed years, The laſt of them was 
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3840. 
3842 · 
3873: 


3875. 


3973. 


3974 


3915. 


c APPADO CIA. 


Ax TARA TRE VI. fir- | 


named Philopator. 


Ax IA RATEIS VII. 


As TARATRHIZS VIII. 
Mithridates king of Pon - 
tus puts him to death, 
and ſet his ſon upon the 
_ throne. Scon after Ax A- 
RATHES IX. takes Cap- 


Cappa· 
docia, drives the ſon of 
Mithridates out of it, and 


ſets Ariobarzanes I. upon 


the throne. 


TiczAanzs king of 
Armenia drives Ariobar- 


„ 1% 95 baud gg agar 
and reinſtates the ſon of 
Mithridates. 


266 CHRONOLOGICAL 


| Ant. 
PART HIAN 


EMPIRE. 


Mir AII DATES I. 
f 2 - _ 


PauxzaaTazs II. 


ARTABANUS. 


DATES 


* 


MnAsSCHIRES, and 
after him SINATROCES. 


Theſe two princes reign 
about twenty years, 


After 

very ſhort reign he is 
. 5 Mir RAII- 
II. who __ 
| forty years. 


J. c. 


= 


1 


: 131. 
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ABI. E. 


MiruxlibAr Es V. Grnamed Evergetes. 


is 
2887. Mirnaipa rs VI. firnamed the Great. | 123. 
3913. Mithridates ſeizes Cappadocia, and makes his fon 91. 


king of it, 


3915+ Beginning of the war between Mithridates and the $9, 
Romans, 


391 6, Mithridates cauſes all the Romans in Aſia Minor to 88. 
| be maſſacred in one day. | 

ArcHtLAvus, one of the generals of Mithridates,, 

ſeizes Athens, and moſt of the cities of Greece. | 


O 5 


A. M. 


3926. 


CAPPAPDO CIA. 


Syll obliges Mit hridates 
to reſtore Cappadocia to 
Ariobarzanes. 


Tigranes 
diſpoſſeſſes him of it a ſe- 


cond time. After the war 


with Mithridates, Pompey 


reinſtates Aricbarzanes. His 


3935» 


reign, and the very ſhort 


one of his ſon, continue 
, down to about the year 
3953» 


29s CHRONOLOGICAL © 


PARTHIAN Ant. 
J. &. 


EMPIRE. 


PizaarTEes III. who 


aſſumes the ſuname cf 
ihe Cool. 25 


69. | 


TABL E. 


41. my 
C ENMOCULUATELD 
n * . 
3917. Sylla f is charged with the war againſt Mithridates, 
He retakes Athens after a long fiege. 
3918. Victory of Sylla over the generals of Mithridates near 
| Chæronea. He gains a ſecond battle ſoch after at Or- 
chomenes. 
3920» Treaty of peace between Mithridates and Sylla, which 
terminates the war. 
3921, Mithridates puts his ſon to death. 
Second war between Mithridates and the Romans, Tt 
ſubſiſts ſomething leſs than three years, 


W 1197 1 


3928. Mithridates makes an alliance with Sertorius. 
3929: Beginning of the third war of Mithridates againſt the 
| Romans. LucuLr us and Cotta are placed at the head 
of the Roman army. 
3930. Cotta is defeated by ſea and land, and forced to ſhut 
himſelf up in Chalcedon. Lucullus goes to his aid. 
3931. , Mithridates forms the ſiege of Cyzicum. Lucullus 
*_  obliges him to raiſe it at the end of two years, and pur- 
toes and beats him near the Granicus. 
* Mithridates defeated in the plains of Cebiræ. He re- 
© tires to Tigranes. ; 
3934. Lucullus declares war againſt Tigranes, and ſoon 
after defeats him and takes Tigranocerta the capital of 


Armenia. 


« 


3936. Locullus defeats Tigranes and Mithridates, who had 


joined their forces near the river Arſamia. 
-— e recovers all his dominions, in effect of the 


937+ 
: underſtandings that take place in the Roman army. 
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| 76. 
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74 
73. 


71. 
72. 
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3948. | M1TnnIDATES eldeſt 56. 
| ſion of Phraates. 


Os obs. 54. | 


39506 Unfortunate . 
on of Craſſus againſt the 
Parthians. | 


3962. ARTARATHES x. | | 11 41. 
vensiesde, geendet 


f the Romans, gains a vic- 

cdtory over the Parthians 
which retrieves the honour © 
2 5 


4 8 | 
0 NTONY 1 8 i : 
3973 Ariarathes out of Cappa= a 0G . 
| dogia, and ſets Archelaus | | 1 | 
J OI > on rn gineHls 
death of that prince, 6 5 . £Þ'V4 1 „ 
which happened in the | 
year of the world 4022, 
_ Cappadocia was reduced 
into a Roman province, 


/ 
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| Pompey is appointed to ſucceed Lucullus. He gains 


8. 
393 many advantages over Mithbiates, and obliges him to 


. 
e ſurrenders himſelf to Pompey. | 
3939- Pompey makes himſelf maſter of Caina, in which 
x the treaſures of Mithridates were laid up. | 
Death of Mithridates. PR ARNACEsS his ſon, whom 
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3 520. 


3325. 


3532. 
3543 


3544. 
3589. 


3593 


3598. 


3600. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


. —— Four 


the work 3295 before Chriſt 70g. 


- 


Gx1.0n's beginning. 


GzL10n is elected king of Syracuſe, He reigns five 
or fix years, 
HIEZ ROI. He reigns eleven years. * 

Tir ASYBULUS Ina 's time expelled 
his ſubjects. * a 
The Syracuſans enjoy their liberty during fixty years. 

The Athenians, affiſted by the people of Segeſta, 
undertake the fiege of Syracuſe under their general 
Nicias. They are obliged to raiſe it at the end of 
two __ The Syracuſans purſue and defeat them 


Beginning of Droxys1vs the Elder. 


Droxvsrus, after having depoſed the antient magi- 


ſtrates of Syracuſe, is placed at the head of the new 
ones, and ſoon after cauſes himſelf to be declared gene- 
raliſſimo. 

Revolt of the Syracuſans againſt Dionyſius up̃dm ac · 
count of the taking of Gela by the Carthaginians. It 
is followed by a treaty of peace between the Carthagini- 
ans and Syracuſans, by one of the conditions of which, 
Syracuſe is to continue in ſubjection to Dionyſius. He 
eſtabliſhes the tyranny in his own perſon, 

New troubles at Syracuſe againſt Dionyſius. He finds 


means to put an end to them. 


411. 


406. 


30 


7 TABLE. 
_—_ 
ol , CARTHAGE. 


| Carthage was founded in the year of the world 3158, 
3501. Firſt treaty between the Carthaginians and Romans. 
It appears that the Carthaginians had carried their arms 
into Sicily before this treaty, as they were in on 
of part of it, when it was concluded. ' But what year 
they did ſo is not known, 
3530 Thad inians make an alliance with Xerxes. 
3523. The Carthaginians, under Au IIc AR, attack the 
SOreeks ſettled in Sicily, They are beaten by Gelon. 


* 


3592 The Carthaginians ſend troops under Hannibal to aid 


the people of Segeſta againſt the Syracuſans. 


3595 HANNTBAL and Imir.con are ſent to conquer Si- 


cily, They open the campaign with the fiege of Agri- 


gentum. 


3600. 
minated by a treaty of peace with the Syracuſaus. 


* 


The war made by the Carthaginians in Sicily is ter- 


413. 


309. 


we 


. * 


' $607. 
© Gpnified to them by an herald, whom he diſpatched to 


3615. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


SYRACUSE. 


Dionyſius makes great preparations for a new war 
with the 

Maſſacre of all the Carthaginians in Sicily , followed 
by a declaration of war, which Dionyſius cauſed to be 


age. 


Dionyſius takes Rhegium by capitulation. The next 


year he breaks the treaty, and makes himſelf maſter of 


it again by force. 


Death of Dionyſius the Elder. His fon Diony- 
sus THE YoUNGER fucceeds him. By the advice of 


Dron, his brother-in-law, he cauſes Plato to come to 
his court. 

Dion, baniſhed by the order of Diony ſius, retires into 
Peloponneſus. 

Dionyſius makes Arete his ſiſter, the wife of Dion, 
marry Timocrates one of his friends. That treatment 
_— Dion reſolve to attack the tyrant with open 

ce 

Diow obliges Dionyſius to abandon Syracuſe, He 
ſets fail for Italy. 

Carr1yyus cauſes Dion to be aſſaſſinated, and makes 
himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, where he reigns about thir- 


teen months, 
HirrARxINUs, brother of Dionyſius the Younger,  , 
himſelf 


drives Callippus out of Syracuſe, and eſtabliſhes 
in his place for two years, 


The Syracuſans call in T1MoLz0N to their aid, 


Dionyſius is eat by Timoleon to ſurrender himſelf 
and to retire to Corinth. 

TitorzoNn aboliſhes tyranny at Syracuſe, and 
throughout Sicily, the liberty of which he reinſtates. 


AG ATHOCLES makes himſelf tyrant at Syracuſe; 


350. 


347+ 


319. 


WS 
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607. Imilcon goes to Sicily with an army to carry on the 197. 
, | : war againſt Dionyfius, It ſubfiſts four or five years, 


3654+ Second treaty of peace concluded between the Ro- 450, 
| mans and Carthaginians. * 
3656+ The Carthaginians make a new attempt to ſeize Si- 348. 
cily. They are defeated by TI MOL EON, ſent by the 
Corinthians to the aid of the Syracuſans, 
Hax xo, citizen of Carthage, forms the deſign of 
making himſelf maſter of his country,” 


3672. Embaſſy of Tyre to Carthage to demand aid againſt 432, 

| Alexander the Great. h | 
3635. Beginning of the wars between the Carthaginians and 319. 
Agathocles in Sicily and Africa. : 


Ant. 
J. &. 


30 CHRONOLOGICAL 
4. 


3 5 SYRACUSE 
3724. A Roman legion ſeizes Rhegium by treachery, 280. 


| | a 4 5 1 | | 
3729. Hizzo and An TzMIDon bs ate made ſupreme 275. 
magiſtrates by the Syracuſan troops. 
3736. . Hierois declared king by the Syracuſans. 268. 
3741. Appius Claudius goes to Sicily to aid the Mamertines 203+ 
againſt the Carthaginians, Hiero, who was at firſt a- 3 
gainſt him, comes to an accommodation with him, and 3: 
makes an alliance with the Romans, | 


3765, Miete ſends the Carthaginlans ald agalntt the foreign 341+ 376 


A. M. 
* * 
% * 


3727. 


3747» 


3743 
3745» 
3749+ 


3756. 
3755. 
3756. 
3763. 
567. 
3776. 


3784. 


3786. 


3787. 


AM 
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—— 


CARTHAGE. 


The Carthaginians fend the Romans id under Mago 


— 


Beginning * firſt Punic v war with thi Rabi, 
„„ 


The Romans beſiege the cuthaginians | in Agrigen- 
tum, and take the city after a fiege of ſeven months. 

Sea-fight between the Romans and Carthaginians near 
the coaſt of Myle. 

Sea fight near Ecnome in Sicily. 

ReGuLus in Africa. He is taken hn 

XANTHIPPUs comes to the aid of the Carthagi- 
nians. 

Regulus is ſent to Rome to propoſe the exchange of 

iſoners. At his return the Carthaginians put him to 
death with the moſt cruel torments. 

Siege of Lilybæum by the Romans. 

Defeat of the Carthaginians near the iſlands Egates 
followed by a treaty, that puts an end to the firſt Punic 
war. 

War of Libya againſt the foreign mercenaries. It ſub- 
ſiſts three years and four months. 

The Carthaginians give up Sardinia to the Romans, 
and engage to pay them 1200 talents, 

AMILCAR is killed in Spain. AsDauBAL his ſon- 
in-law ſucceeds him in the command of the army. 

Hannibal is ſent into Spain upon the demand of his 
uncle Aſdrubal. 

Aſdrubal's death. HANNIBAL is made general of 
the army in his ſtead. 

Siege of Saguntum. 

Beginning of the ſecond Punic war, which ſubſiſts ſe- 
venteen years, 

Hannibal enters Italy, and gains the battles of Tici- 
nus and Trebia, 


againſt Pyrrhus, 5 
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277. 
263. 


261. 
259. 
255. 
254. 


249. 


: 248, 


241. 


237. 
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'SYRACUSE, J. o. 


3789. — Death of Hiero, Lt th 2 ſuc- 216. 


vp =o BO abandons the party of the Romans, and 
enters into an alliance with Hannibal. He is aſſaſſinated 
ſoon after, His death is followed with great troubles to 


Syracuſe, 


3792 MancxLLyvs takes Syracuſe, after a fiege of three 213- 
os - eee | 


- $9 


379 


a * 
* „ * -> 
"# 
1 
* * 
. 
3738. 


3789 · 


3790. 


3793 
3794. 
3798. 


3799 · 


3802. 
3803. 


3804. 


3810. 


2872. 
3816. 


3820. 


3822. 
1823. 
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c ART HAGE. 
Battle of Thraſymenus. 
- Hannibal 


deceives Fabius at the ſtraits of Caſſilinum. 


Cn, Scir ro defeats the Carthaginians in Spain. 


Battle of Cannæ. Hannibal retires to Capua after ; 


this battle. 


 AsDnVUBAL is beaten in Spain by the two Scipios, 


* 


The two Scipios are killed in Spot. 

The Romans befiege Capua.'  - 

Hannibal advances to Rome and bibeges i it. The 
Romans ſoon aſter take Capua. 

Aſdrubal enters Italy. He is defeated by the conſul 
Livius, whom the other conſul Nero had joined. 

Scipio makes himſelf maſter of all Spain. He is 
made conſul the year following, and goes to Africa. 

Hannibal is recalled to the aid of his country. 

Interview of Hannibal and Scipio in Africa, followed 
by a bloody battle, in which the Romans gain a com- 
pleat victory. 

Treaty of peace between the Carthaginians and Ro- 
mans, which puts an end to the ſecond Punic war. 

Fifty years elapſed between the end of the ſecond, 
and the beginning of the third, Punic wars. 

Hannibal is made prætor of Carthage, and reforms 
the courts of juſtice and the finances. After having 
exerciſed that office two years, he retires to king Antio- 


chus at Epheſus, whom he adviſes to carry the war 


into Italy. 

* 71 of Hannibal and Scipio at Epheſus. 
Hannibal takes refuge in the iſland of Crete, to avoid 
being delivered up to the Romans. 

Hannibal abandons the iſland of Crete, to take 28997 
with Pruſias king of Bithynia. 

Death of Hannibal. 

The n. ſend commiſſioners into Africa, to 

adjudge 


214. 


211. 
210. 
206. 
205. 
202. 


201. 


mon 


194. 


191. 
188. 


184. 


182. 
181. 


4. Saſs 5 & _ 
of PRES 
; £ 5 


ART HAGE. 8 


* adjudge the differences that bad aroſe between the Car- 
thoginiane and Maſiniiſa. 


make new enquiries into the differences ſubfiſting be- 
- tween the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa, 
3858. Beginning of the third Punic war, It ſubſifts a little 149. 
more than four years. | | 
3858. Scipio the younger is made conſul, and receives the 146. 
command of the army before Carthage. | 


y End of the Chronological Table, 
5 AP 65 
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3848. Second embaſſy ſent by the Romans into Africa, to 156. 


3359+ Scipio takes and entirely demoliſhes Carthage. 145. 
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D E X 


ot the Mam 7 2x 5 contained in the 


ANTIENT HISTORY. 


N. 
| 7 


BAN TIDAS makes him- 
ſelf tyrant of Sicyon, 
VII. 323 

Anas, king of Argos, IL 300 
ABPOLONYMUS is placed upon 
the throne of Sidon againſt his 
will, VI. 276. his anſwer to 
Alexander, 1 
Aenren, a Spaniard, his trea- 
1. 262 

Ann Karre, king of Suſiana, 
0 1 in Cyrus's ſervice, 
battle of Thymbres, 131 
Ann nd goes to Egypt with 
Sarah, I. 69. the Seripture 
places him very near Nimred; 
and why, II. 12 
Annes, one of the gene- 
rals of Artaxerxes Mnemon's ar- 
my, marches againſt 1 — the 

— younger, IV. 84 
4284 Lon, brother of Alexander 
Jannæus, IX. 280. he is taken 


5 7 25 che of Teruſa- 
e m, dere ibid, 


Ass rte; governor of Suſa, 
for Darius, ſurrenders that wo 
to Alexander, VI. 247. 
continued in his Rs. 

248 

x a city of Aſia, beſieged 

Philip, VIII. 129. tragical 

Academy, founded at Alexandria 

under the name of Muſæum, 

| VII. 199 
ee people of 
Oreece, their courage, VIII. 76 

Acclus. See Arrius. a 

Acbaia, io called from Achæus, II. 
306. See Achæans. 

Acharnians, comedy of Ariſtopha- 
nes; extract from it, V. 84 

Au AZ, king of Judah, becomes 
vaſſal and tributary to Theg- 
lathphalaſar, I. 34 

Ahn , ſettled by Achæus in 
Peloponneſus, II. 306. 'nftitu» 

tion of their comm wealth, 
VII. 321. their gov+1nment, 

ibid. Cities, of which the 

Achæan league is formed at firſt, 
322. ſeveral other cities = it 

ex 


312 
afterwards, 325. - chiefs who 
rendered that blic fo flou- 

— III. 72, 87 
The Achæans enter into a 


war with Sparta, VII. . $6 


| after many loſſes they 
Antigonus to their aid, 373. 
in a war with the Ztolians, 
they have recourſe to Philip, 


VIIL 44. they declare for the 
Romans againſt | that prince, 


160. they join with the Ro- 
mans againſt Antiochus, 228. 
their cruel treatment of m 8 
Spartans, - 281. they ſubj 
the Meſſenians, 317. they ſend 
deputies to Rome concerning 
3 22. Callicrates, one 
their deputies, betrays them, 
24 
The Achzans reſolve g to 
ſhare with the Romans in the 
. 'dangers of the war againſt Per- 
ſeus, IX. oe they are - ſuſ- 
. pefted by the Romans, 143 
cruel treatment of them by. the 
Romans, 114, &c. troubles in 
Achaia, 140. the Achæans de- 
clare war againſt the Lacedæ- 
- monians, ibid, - they inſult the 


 Faman commiſſioners, 141. 


to Join them, 144. they 8 
deſeated by Metellus, ibid, and 


after by Mummius, 146. A- 


chaia is \reduced. into a Roman. 


province, 
| ACKEMENES, tenchenct Bas, 
 UL-r1r 
ae brother of Ar- 
taxertes Mnemon, is placed at. 
the head of the army ſent 
that prince againſt Egypt, III. 
237. he is killed in a battle, bid. 
Actives ſon of Xuthus, found- © 
Acuzvs, couſin of 9 Ce- 
raunus, has the adminiftration 
ef the affairs of Egypt, VIII. 2. 
be — death of that 


221 


148 


"peas; . 3 
and it for Antiochus 


the Great, 4. his fidelity to 


that prince, ibid, &c. he revolts 
againſt Antiochus, 13. his pow- 
er, ibid. he is betrayed, and de- 
livered up to Antjochus, and 
put to death, PI 


 AEHILLAS, | 


guardian, X. 176. he k. 


18 
Ackon 18, king of Egypt, ef 771 


Acbradina, one ot the ers of 
"the city of Sytacuſe, ire So 
of it, III. 420 


2 general of the 
5 makes an irrupt ion into 
Macedonia, VIII. 216, 217. 
then into Greece, 218. be pe- 
riſhes there, 220 


Acir ius Manius) is appointed to 


command in Greece againſt An- 

tiochus, VIII. 229. he —_— 
chat prince near Therm 

2 he ſubjects the Et 

235, Kc. 

Actiavs,. a young 8 | 

ſtratagem to make Perſeus quit 

his aſylum, IX. 8 


Act I81vs, king of Argos, IL — 


AcroTATEs, ſon of Areus king 
- of Sparta, VII. 269. valour of 


- that young prince, 272 
Atiam, Gy; n for Antony a 
defeat, ret 52 210 


Aba, Eu i'r in the govern- 
ment of 
Idriæus her huſband, VI. 139 

AS Ab general of the Car- 
haginians, defeats the Romans 

" at ſea, ; 1. 206 

ADIMANTES isa ted general 
of the . battle 
. of Arginuſz, IV. 47. by what 
. means he eſcapes death aſter his 
defeat at -ZEgoſpotamos,. 428 

Ava r us, king of the Moloflians, 
- "gives Themiftecles refuge, III. 

205. he is intimidated by the 


Athe- | 


Caria after — 


© Þ ot 


Q +» 


e/£olic dialect, 
Lor vs, for of Hellenus, —.— bn 


ors of Nabonafar, It 1 Era 


* 


Adbenians, and ſends him away. 
221 


1 ee officer in Alexander's 


Army, VI, 191 


> Ants. "Feaſts celebrated in ho- 


nour of him at Athens, III. 


. Adore. Etymology of that wo 


II. com 


 Adverſity. It exalts the glory of a 


prince, II. 186. train of adver- 
IV. 159 


ty, 
Eacivas, ſon of Arymbas, king 


of Epirus, is driven out of his 
dominions by the intrigues of 
Philip king of Macedonia, VI. 
52. hereaſcendsthe throne, ibid. 
ZAAcIDEs, of Epirus, is ba- 
niſhed by ns own ſubjects, 
VII. 87 

Eo x vs, e of Athens, II. 302 


Angina, little iſland near Athens, 


UT. 91. 
potamos, famous for Lyſan- 
er s victory over the Arheni- 
Ans, Iv. 44 


Korrros, name given Seſoſtris, 


L 71 


Eur A8, ſuppoſed by Virgil con- 


temporary with Dido, I. 143 


\EnoBarmus (Domitins) conſul, 


declares for Antony, and re- 

tires to him, X. 207 

II. 308 
of the Seleucides, 

Acme, 
ſuffers himſelf to be corrupred 
by Philip's gold, VI. 40, 44s 
20. he accuſes Demoſthenes, 
By, 86. he is caſt, and 3 
into baninment, 


I. 117 


Asor the Phrygian: his Wer 


II. 389. be goes to the court 

of — 8 73, 382: be is ſup- 

poſed to have been the inventor 
f fables, 


| 83 
4 ica, * diſcovered by the * of 
Nechao, I. 94. Hanno fails 


round it by order of the ſe- 
ors ; +" JJ 


448 eum 1 * 5 * I 


Athenian orator, 


ed, 161. he returns to Sparta, 

+” 1621. he al 

cient mauners, 163. he — 7 

' 2 — 
* 


ee king of — 


Acanrrsra, wife of = 
Her father's 
her an husband, IT. 355 

AGATHOCLs ſeizes tyranny 

of Syracuſe, I. 172. X. 62. his 
expeditions againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, in Sicily and in Afri- 
ca, I. 173, &c. he brings over 
Ophellas to his fide, and then 
ee to death, 182, miſera- 
le end of that tyrant, 183 


AGATHOCL ES, governor r of Par- 


thia for Antiochus, * 4 293 
AGATHOCLEs8, brother of 

thoclea, VIII. 26. his * 
over Ptolomy Philopator, ibid. 

his meaſures for obtaining the 

tuition of Prolomy Epiphanes, 


124. he periſhes miſerably, 125 
ine of Pre- 


AGATHOCL EA, concub 


lomy Philopator, VIII. 46. mi- 
ſerable end of that woman, 127 
A of Naupactus, am 
dor from the allies to Philip : 
84, Sc. 
n is, cleQed king of 
Sparta, IV. 130. his 9 
ibid. his character, ibid. &. he 
ſers out for Afia, 175. he differs 
with Lyſander, 139. his ek pe- 
ditions in Alia, 142, &c; Spaſtz 
ts him generaliſſimo 


ſe and land, 146. he co 


miſſions Piſander to command 
the fleet in his ſtead, 147. 
interview wich Pharna 
149. the Ephori recal bim ” 
the aid of his country, 155. his 
read obedience, ibid. he 
2a victory over the Thebans at 
Coronæa, in which he is ward. 


ways retains his an- 


; 1 
4. different expe- 
ens f Ageſilaus in Greece, 


Ia. &c. he canſes his brother 


Teleutias to be appointed ad mi- 
P ral 


-cauſes war to be declared againſt 


the Thebans, 249. he finds 
means to fave who had 
fled from the battle of Leuctra, 
2 ff. his conduct in the two 
irruptions of the Thebans into 


che Territory of Sparta, 257-232. 


Sparta ſends ald to Tachos ki 
of Eg who had revolted 
nga) Pets, 309. tions of 


inſt 
Tachos, ibid. be dies on his 
return to Sparta. 306 


A0, aus, uncle on the mo- 
there's ſide to Agis king of Spar- 


ta, VII. 353. be abuſes that 
prince : * Buv-ay 354 · vio- 
8 —— _ 

one of the is 356, he is 
_. wounded, = left = dead, 
An king of 8 — 

BSIPOLIS 

with "Arelians, V. 223, Tiffe- 
"Fence between thoſe two kings, 
324, be commands the army 
bent aut Olynthus, 328. — 


o * — 
 AGESIPOLIS at Sparta wit 
I, 37, he is de- 


. ar 
bs by 
4. * 


mans, 
Ac re18rRATA, mother of Apis, 


A — — Euryſthenes, king 

Ad o- 

of Sears, enſlaves the inhabi- 
tants of Elos, II. 27 

Ats Il, fon of Archidamus, 


King of Sparta, III, 420, he 


E he de- 
. 


ing of VII. der 
_ Sparta, 359. % 


that prince, 378 


I N D E X. 


makes war againft the people 
of Elis, IV. 129. he acknow- 


ledges Leotychides for his fon 


at his death, 130 
Ac1s III, fon of another Archi- 


damus, king of ** com- 
mands the army che 


nians, and is killed in à battle, 


VI. 271 


AgGis IV, fon of Eudamidas, 
reigns at Sparta, VII. 343. he 
endeavours to revive the ancier.t 


' inſtirutions of Lycurgus, 346. 


be effects it in part, 347, &c. 
only Ageſilaus prevents the final 
execution of that deſign, 354. 


he is ſent to aid the Achzans 
againſt the Ætolians, ibid. on 
his return to Sparta he finds 2 
total change there, 77. he ie 
execut 


condemned to die, an 
ed, 360, &c. 
AGONOTHETA, 2 name given to 
thoſe who preſided in the pub- 
lic games of Greece, V. 40 
Agriculture, efleem the ancients 
had for it, eſpecially in Egypr, 


I. 55. in Perſia, II. 227. and 


in Sicily, III. 297. . Yy 
Atrigentam. Foundation of that 


city, III. 400. luxury and effe- 
minacy of its whabirants, v. 


106. it is ſubjected firſt by the 
Carthaginians, I. 159 and af- 
terwards by the Romans, 189 


Axon, prince of Illyria, VII, 338 


ALBANIANS. Situation of their 


country; X. 171. they are de- 
feated by Pompey, ibid. 


ALEXANDER, young Lacedæmo- 
nian, puts out one of Lycurgus's 


eyes, II. 316. Lycurgus's man- 


ner of being revenged of him, 
317 
 ALczvs, fon of Perſeus, king 


of Myceng, and father of Am- 
pbiti yon, — an 
ALczTtas, king of the Moloſ- 
Gans, great-grandfather both to 
Pyrrhus Alexander the 
Great, VI. 14 


ALCGI- 


he Lace- 
damonians againſt the Macedo- 


EE Ferre D 70g Ms pe Rn Ws 


, young 
he carries the prize of valour 
in the battle againſt the Poti- 


dæans, III. 280. character of 


that Athenian, 386. his intima- 


cy with Socrates, ibid his con- 
vertibility of genius, 390, 418, 
IV. 63. his paſſion tor ruling 
alone, III. 391. his enormous 
expences in the publick games, 
V. 55, &c. cities that ſupplied 
e expences, 56 
Alcibiades begins to appear 

at Athens, III. 386. his artifice 
for breaking the treaty with 
Sparta, 393- he engages the 
Arhenians in the war with Si- 
cily, 396. he is elected general 
with Nicias and Lamachus, 402. 
he is accuſed of having muti- 
lated the ſtatues of Mercury, 
409. he ſets out for Sicily with- 
cut having been able to bring 
tha affair to a trial, 40. he is 
recalled by the Athenians ro be 
cried upon an accuſation, ibid. 
he flies and is condemned to 
die for contumacy, 417. here- 
tires to Sparta, 419. be debauch- 
es Timza, the wife of Apis, 
and has a ſon by her, ibid. he 
adviſes the Lacedzmonians to 
ſend Gylippus co the aid of Sy- 
racuſe, 425 
Alcibiades retires to Tiſſa- 


phernes, IV. 5. his credit with _ 


that ſatrap. ibi. his return to 
Atbens is concerted, 8. he is 
recalled 10, 13. he beats the 


- Lacedzmonian fleet, 16, he 


goes to Tiſſaphernes, who cauſes 
him to be ſeized and carried pri - 
ſoner to Sardis, 17. he eſcapes 
out of priſon, ibid. he defeats 
Mindarus and Pharnabazus by 
ſed and land the ſame day, 18. 
he returns in triumph co Athens, 
20. and is declared generalifſi- 
mo, 21. he cauſes the great my- 
- eries to be celebrated, 23. he 
ſers fail with che fleet, ibid. 


Thraiybulus accuſes him ar A. 


* 
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thens of having occaſioned the 
defeat of the fleet near Epheſus, 
28. the command is taken from 
bim, 29. he comes to the Athe- 
nian generals at Zgoſpotamos, 
46. the advice he gives them, 
ibid. he retires into the province 
of Pharnabazus, 61. that ſatrap 
cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated, 62. 
his charaQer, ibid. &c. 


ALc1BIADEs, one of the Spartan 


exiles, is reinſtated by the A- 
chzans, and ſent deputy to Rome 
with complaints againſt them, 
VIII. 307. the Achæans con- 


demn him to die, 310. they ſoon 


after annul that ſentence, 313 
ALciuus is placed at the head of 
Demetrius Soter's army againſt 
the Jews, IX. 190, &c. 
ALCMEON, II. 352 


ALCMAONID#Z expelled Athens 
by PifiRra:us, II. 355. they take 


the care of building the new 
temple of Delphi upon them- 
ſelves, 359. their end in that 
undertaking, ibid. 
ALcyoNzvs, ſon of Antigontis, 
carries the head of Pyrrhus to his 
fathei, VII, 279 
ALEXAMENES is ſent by the - 
toliars to ſeize Sparta. VIII. 
219. his avarice occaſions the 
miſcarriage of that deſign, 220. 
he is kiiled in Sparta, ibids 
ALEXANDRA, wifeof Alexander 
ſannæus reigns over the Jewiſh 
nation, IX. 269, 286, &c. ſhe 
dies in the ninth year of her 
reign, 290 
ALEXANDER I, ſon of Amyn- 
ras I, king of Macedonia, aven- 
es the affront his mother and 
ſters had received from the Per- 
fan ambaſſadors, III. 69. he 
makes propoſals of peace to the 
Athenians from the Perſians, 
te he gives = —_ _ 
igence of the deſign of the Per- 
ſians, 


174 

ALEXANDER II, ſon of Amyn- 
tas II, reigns in Macedonia, and 

P 2 dies 
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dies at the end of one year 
V. 269 


ALEXANDER III, firnamed the 


* 


- 


e 


£ 
. 
© 


F 


* 


a 
= 
* 


Great ſon of Philip. His birth, 


VI. 14, 104. happy inclinations 


of that prince, 106, &c. he has 
Ariſtotle for his præceptor, 15, 
107. Alexander's eſteem and 
affection for that philoſopher, 


| 268. he breaks Bucephalus, 113 


Alexander aſcends the throne 
of Macedonia, VI. 115. he re- 
duces and ſubjeas the people 
bardering upon his kingdom, 


© who had revolted, 116. he en- 


ters Greece to diſſolve the league 
which had been formed againſt 
him, 117- he defeats the The- 
bans ina great battle, 118, and 
rakes their city, which he de- 
ſtroys, 120. he pardons the A- 
thenians 122. he ſummons a diet 


at Corinth, and cauſes himſelf to 


- 
* 


* 


be declared generaliſſimo of the 
Greeks againſt the Perſians, 123. 
be returns into Macedonia, 124. 
and makes preparations for bis 
expedition againit the Perſians, 


126. he appoints Antipater to 


Toy. | 
Alexander ſets out for Aſia, 


« 
* 
- 
(oy 
= 


4 


o 


- 


LY 
* 


** 


. 

£ 

: 
- 


- 


govern Macedonia as his vice- 
127 


VI. 128. arrives at Ilium, where 
he renders great honours to the 
memory of Achilles, 130. he 
paſſes the Granicus, and gainsa 
great victory over the Perſians, 
132. he ges and takes Mi- 
Jerus, 137. then Halicarnaſſus, 
139. and conquers almoſt all 
Aſia minor, ibid. he takes the 


city of Gordium, where he cuts 


the famous Gordian knor, 142. 
he paſſes the ſtraits of Cilicia, 
145. he arrives at Tarſus, where 
he has a dangerous illneſs, oc- 


caſioned by bathing in the river 


Cydnus, ibid. be is cured of it 
in few days, 148. he marches 


 againft Darius, and gains a fa- 
rince 
. near Iſſus, 154, &c. tired with 


mous victory over that 


E 
purſuing Darius, he comes to 


that prince's camp, which his 


troops had juſt before ſeized, 


166. Alexander's humanity and 
reſpe& for Syſigambis, and the 
other captive princeſſes, 169, 
251 

Alexander enters Syria, VI. 


171. the treaſures laid up in 


Damaſcus are delivered to him, 


ibid. Darius writes him a letter 


in the moſt haughty terms, 173. 


he anſwers it in the ſame ſtyle, 


ibid. the city of Sidon opens its 
gates to him, 175, he es 


Tyre, 178. &c. after a long 
ſiege hetakes that place by ftorm, 
191. he receives a ſecond letter 


from Darius, 222. he marches 
to Jeruſalem, 203. honours paid 
by bim to the high prieft Jaddus, 
07s he enters Jeruſalem, and 
offers ſactifices there, ibid. Da- 


niel's prophecies relating to him 
are ſhewn him: ibid. he grants 


great privileges to the Jews, 


213. and refuſes the ſame to 


the Samaritans, 214. he be- 
fieges and takes Gaza, ibid. 
enters Egypt, 216. makes him- 


ſelf maſter of it, 218. and be- 


gins to build Alexandria, 220. 
he goes to Libya, ibid. vi- 


firs the temple of Jupiter Am— 
mon, 222. and cauſes himſelf 
to be declared the ſon of that 
god, ibid. he returns to Egypt, 

ibid. 


Alexander on his return to 


Egypt meditates advancing a- 
gainſt Darius, VI. 224. on ſet- 
ing out, he is informed of the 
death of that prince's wife, ibis. 


he cauſes her to be interred with 
great magnificence, 225, he 
es the Euphrates, 226. then 


Tigris, 227. he comes up 


with Dairus and gains the great 


battle of Arbela, 232. he takes 
Arbela, 242. Babylon, 243. 
Suſa, 247. be ſubdues the Uzii, 


25a. ſeizes the paſs of Suſa, 
1 . pot " abies 


5 8:3 3 as 


menio his father, 287. he ſub- 
dues ſeveral nations, 289, he 


* 


ibid. arrives at Perſepolis, of 
which he makes himſelf maſter, 
256. and burns the palace of 
that city in a debauch, 257 

Alexander purſues Darius, 
VI. 259. Beflus's treatment of 
that prince makes bim haſten 
his march, 262. Alexander's 
grief on ſeeing the body of Da- 


rius, who had juſt before expir- 


ed, 263. he ſends it to Syſi- 
| gambis, ibid. he marches againſt 


Beſſus, 272. Thaleſtris, queen 
of the Amazons, comes from 
a remote country to ſee him, 
274. he abandons himſelf to 


pleaſure and debauch, 276. he 
continues his march a 


inſt Beſ- 
ſus, 279, be puts Philotas to 
death upon ſuſpicion of hav- 
ing entered into a conſpiracy 
againſt him, 280, &c. and Par- 


arrives in Bactriana, ibid. his 


- cruel treatment of the Branchi- 


des, 291. Beſſus is brought to 


him, | ibid. 

Alexander takes many cities 
in Battriana, VI. 293. and 
builds one near the Iaxartes, to 
which he gives his name, 294. 
he marches againſt the Sogdi- 


ans, who had revolted, and 
- deſtroys many of their cities, 
© ibid. the Scythians ſend am- 
baſſadors to him, who ſpeak 
Vith extraordinary liberty, 296. 
he paſſes the laxartes, 300. gains 
à victory over the Scythians, 
301. and treats the conquered 


vourably, ibid. he quells a re- 
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officer to a feaſt, and kills him, 
310. he undertakes various ex- 
peditions, 314. he marries Rox- 
ane daughter of Oxyartes, 316. 
he reſolves to march againſt 
Ind ia, and makes preparations 
for ſetting our, ibid. he endea- 
vours to make his courtiers a- 
dore him after the Perſian man- 
ner, 317. be puts the philoſopher 
Calliſthenes to death, 320 

Alexander ſets out for India, 
VI. 322. he takes many cities 
there that ſeem impregnable, 


and frequently endangers his 


life, 329, 332, 333, 339. he 
grants Taxilus his protection, 


ibid. he paſſes the river Indus, 
ibid. then the Hydaſpes, 336. 
and gains a famous victory over 


Porus, ibid. &c. he reſtores that 
prince his kingdom, 343. he 


uilds Nicæa and Bucephalia, 
ibid. he advances into India, 


and ſubjects many nations, 345. 
he forms the deſign of pene- 
trating as far as the Ganges, 


350. general murmur of bis 
army, 351. he renounces that 
deſign, and gives orders to pre- 
pare for roturning, 354. exceſs 


of vanity which he ſhews in 


giving thanks to the gods, 
355 

Alexander ſets out on his 
march to the ocean, VI. 356. 


he is in extreme danger at the 


city of Oxydracz, 357. he ſub- 
- dues all he meets in his way, 
363. he arrives at the ocean, 


volt of the Sogdians, 302. he 


ſends Beſſus to Ecbarana, to be 
puniſhed 303. he takes the city 
of Petra, 304, &c. he abandons 
himſelf to the pleaſure of hunt- 
ing, in which he is in great 
danger, 307. he gives Clitus the 
command of the provinces 


which had been under Artaba- 


zus before, 308. he invites that 


64. prepares for his return to 
urope, 365. be ſuffers ex- 
tremely by famine in paſſing” 
deſert places, ibid. equipage in 
which he paſſes thro Carma- 


nia, 367. he arrives at Paſar- 
da, 370. honours rendered 
y him co the aſhes of Cyrua 
372. he puts Orſines facrap of 
the province to death, 373. he 
marries Statira, the daughter of 
Darius, 375. he pays thedebrs 
P 3 of 
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of the ſoldiers, ibid. he appeaſes 

- revolt amongſt them, 381, 
&c. he recals Antipater, and 

| goo EY rag” to ns 
363. his grief for He ion's 
death, 384. he —_ the 
ne, ibid. 
Alexander enters Babylon 

not witchſtanding the ſiniſter pre- 
diQions of the Magi, and other 
Joothſayers, VI. 385. he ce- 
lebrates Hephzſtion's funeral 
with extraordinary magnift- 

- cence, 387. he forms various 
| defigns of expeditions and con- 
© queſts, 391. he ſets people at 
work pon repairing tbe banks 
of the Euphrates, ib:d. and re- 
building the temple of Belus, 
394. he abandons himſelf to 
exceſſive drinking, which oc- 
cafiors his death, 395, 396, 
&e. my of his funeral, VII. 
47. his body is carried to Alex- 
andria, Fo. judgment to be 
paſſed on Alexander, VI. 401. 
character of that prince, as to 
merit, 402, &c. and as to de- 
fects, 411. Daniel's prophecies 
concerning Alexander, VI. 
- 2058, &c. 
ALExANDER, ſon of Alexander 
the Great, is elected king, VII. 


24. Caſſander firſt deprives that 


prince of the ſovereignty, 89. 
then puts him to death, 121 
ALzxanpes, fon of 
diſputes the crown of Macedo- 
nia with bis brother Antipater, 
VII. 184- be is killed by De- 

" metriuz, whom he had called 
in to his aid, 185 
'ALEXANDER I, king of Epirus, 
marries , 

' Philip, king of . 
1. 90 

ALEXANDER II, ſon of Pyrrhus, 
kipg of Epirus, VII. 262 
ALEXANDER Bala forms a con- 
22 inſt Demetrius Soter, 
194 he aſcends the throne 


of Syria,197. he matries Cleopa- 


ALExAaNDER II, ſon of Alexan 


nder, 


Cleopatra daughter of 
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tra the daughter of Prolomy 
Philometor, ibid. be abandons 
himſelf to vo neſs, 199. 
 Prolomy declares againſt him 
in favour of Demetrius Nicator, 
200 Alexander periſhes, ibi. 
ALEXANDER Zabina dethrones 
Demetrius king of Syria, IX. 
235. he is defeated by Antio- 
chus Grypus, and ſoon after 
killed, 239 
ALEXANDER I, ſon of Phyſcon, 
is placed upon the throne of 
Egypt, IX. 250. he cauſes his 
mother Cleopatra to be to 
death, 257. be is expelled by 
his ſubje&s, and periſhes ſoon 
after, 258 


der I, reigns in t after the 
death of Hape, IX. 260. be 
marries Cleopatra called Bere - 
nice, and kills her ſeven days 
after, ibid. the Alexandrians 
dethrone him, 269. he dies, 
and declares at his death the 
Roman people his heirs, ibid. 
X. 163 

ALTAunER Janneus reigns in 
ud æa, IX. 282. he attacks the 
inhabitants of Prolemais, 270. 
Lathyrus marches to the aid of 
that city, and defeats Alexan- 
— the Jordan, ns | 
er's rev upon Ga- 

22, 234. quarrel derween char 
prince and the Phariſees, 268. 
groſs affront that he receives 
3 ox of the _— 
$4- vengeance which 

de takes for it, id. civil war 
between that prince and his 
ſubjeas, 285. after having ter- 
minated it, he abandons him- 
ſelf to feaſting, and dies, 286 
ALEXANDER makes himſelf ty- 
rant of Pherz, V. 269. he en- 
75 — to . — 5 
Theſſaly, ibid. idas re- 
duces dim to reaſon, ibid. he 


ſeizes Pelopidas by treachery, 
in priſon, 272. 
Epaminondas 


and puts him 
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Epaminondas obliges him to 
releaſe his prifoner, 275. be is 
defeared near Cynoſcephalz, 
276. tragical end of that tyrant, 
280. his dwerſont, 274 
ALEXANDER, ſon of A@ropus 
forms a conſpiracy againſt A- 
lexander the Great, VI. 141. 
he is put to death, 142 
ALEtxANDER, ſon of Polyſper- 
ehon, accepts the general go- 
vernment of Peloponneſus, VII. 
91. he is killed in Sicyon, 92 
ALEXANDER, governor of Perſia, 
for Antiochus the Great, VIII. 

. he revolts, and makes him- 

elf ſovereign in his ince, 

4. be periſhes miſerably, 10 
ALExAnDER, deputy from the 
A&colians to the aſſembly of the 
allies held at Tampe, VIII. 175 
Arman, pretended ſon of 
Perſeus, is driven out of Mace- 
donia, where be had ufurped 
the throne, IX. 139 


ALEXANDER, ſon of Antony 


and Cleopatra, 1 
Alexandria, city of Egypt, built 
by Alexander the Great, VI. 
220, luxury that reigned there 
1. 26. irs commerce, 25. fa- 


mous libraries of Alexandria, 


VII. 199. fate of thoſe libra- 
ries, 200, 201. X. 183 
Alexander 
Ia xartes, 
VI. 295 
ALzx1s, governor of the eitadel 
of Appamaa, 0 Epigenes, 
Antiochus's general, VIII. 9 
Algebra, that ſcience is part of the 
mathematics, and ought not to 


be neglected, X. 19 
ALLoBROGES, Extent of their 
country, ; I. 240 


Alps, mountains famous for Han- 
nibal's paſſing them, I. 240 
ALvArrESs, king of Lydia, II. 
69. war of that prince with 
Cyaxares, 62. he continues the 
Gege of Miletus began by his 
father, 69, he raiſes the ſiege 
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of that city, and wher 


AMas1s, officer of Apries, is pre 
claimed king of 4 . gh. 
he is confirmed in the pc on 
of the kingdom by Nabucode- 
noſor, 101. he defeats Apries, 
who marched againſt him, takes 
him priſoner, and puts him to 
death, ibid. he Teigns peaceahly 
in Egypt, 102, his method for 


byſes, It, 195 
Ambaſſadors. Fine example of 
difinrereft in certain an 


ambaſſadors, VII, 282 
Ambition, There are two ſorcs of 


; ibid. 
AMESTR1s, wife of Xerxes. Bar- 
darous and inhuman revenge 
of that princeſs, III. 186, &c. 
AmMiLCAar commands the army 
ſent by the Carthaginians into 
Sicily at the requeſt of Xerxes, 
I. 1 FH III. 120, 293. it is de- 
0 by GaN tyrant of Sy- 
racuſe, I. 153, III. 294. his 
death, © I, 153 
AMILGAR, fon of Gyſcon, com- 
mands the Carthaginian 
againft Agathocles, and gains # 
great victory over him, I. 172. 
he falls alive into the hands of 
22 . wn deſieging 
eir city, 180. is put to 
4 ach 5 1s put to 
MILCAR amed Barca, 
neral of the Carthaginiadz 1. 
207. boldneſs and ability of 
that general, ibid. he com- 
mands the army againſt the 
Mercenaries, 217. and defeats 
2 4 them 


them entirely, 222, be goes to 
Spain, which he conquers in 8 
mort time, 226. he is killed 
in 2 battle, „ 
Amir.car, firnamed Rhedanus, 
2 1 goes into the 
camp of Alexander by order 
of Carthage, I. 183. at his re- 
„turn he is put to death, 1514. 
Amiſus, city of Aſia, beſieged by 
Lucullus, X. 110. the engineer 
Callimachus, who defended it, 


ſets it on fire and burns it, 116 


ONIANsS, II. 191. famous 
temple of that people, 197. 

[ | VI. 419 
Amneſty, famous one at Athens, 
IV. 70, occaſions. when Am- 
neſties are neceſſary, 71, &c. 
Amore ts, baſtard of Piſſuthnes, 


revolts againſt Darius Nothus, 


TV. 3. he is taken and ſent into 

Perſia, - E#:.-4 4 

Amos1s, king of Egypt. See 
Thethmoſis. 

AmPHAREs, one of the Spartan 
 Ephori, VII. 359. his treachery 
and cruelty co king Agis, ibid. 
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Ampnuictyon, king of Athens, 

= II. 302 

Amrnicryons. Inflitution of 

that aſſembly, II. 302. IV. 292+ 
their power, 293, oath taken 
at their inſtallation, rbid. their 
condeſcenſions for Philip occa- 

| Hons the diminution of their 
authority, 295. famous ſacred 
war undertaken by order of 
this aſſembly, 1 VI. — 

| mph: polis, city | race, 15 
| Geged by Cleon general of the 
- Athenians, III. 382. Philip 
tales that city from the Athe- 
mine, and declares it free, VI. 
8. it is ſoon after taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of by that prince, 11 

AnrnTas1, king of Macedonia, 
ſubmits to Darius, III. 69 

AmnynTas II, king of Macedo- 
_"nia, father of Philip VL 1. bis 
_ death, 4 
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AMYNTas, ſon of Perdiccas, ex- 
cluded from the throne of Ma- 
cedonia, VI. 6 

AMyYNTAs, deſerter from Alex- 
ander's army, ſeizes the go- 
vernment of Egypt, VI. 217. 
he is killed there, 218 

AMYNTAs, one of Alexander the 
Great's officers, VI. 246 

AMYRTA@Us, one of the generals 
of the Egyptians who had re- 
volted againſt Artaxerxes Lon 

imanus, III. 239. he is aſſiſted 
by the Athenians, 259. he 
drives the Perſians out of E- 
gypt, and is declared king of 
it, 375. he dies, ibid. 

Auris, wife of Nabucodonoſor, 


. 


ANACHARSIS, by nation of the 
Scycho-Nomades, one of the 
ſeven ſages, II. 379; his con- 

. tempt for riches, oo 

ANACREON, Greek poet, II. 373 

ANaiTlis. Fate of one of the 
ſtatues of this goddeſs, X. 199 

ANAXAGORAS, his care of Peri- 
cles, III. 248. his doarine, 


III. 288 
ANAXANDER, king of Lacedæ- 
monia, III. 27 


ANAXIDAMUS, king of Lacedæ- 
monia, III. 27 
ANAXILAUs, tyrant of Zancle, 
| | III. 304 
ANAXIMENES, in what manner 
he ſaved his country, VI. 130 
ANDRANODORUS, guardian of 
Hieronymus king of cuſe, 
X. 24+ bis ſtrange abuſe of his 
authority, 25. after the death 
of Hieronymus, he ſeizes part 
of Syracuſe, 29. he forms a 
conſpiracy for aſcending the 
throne, 32. he is accuſed and 
put to death, ibid. 
Anpriscus of Adramyttium, 
pretends himſelf ſon of Per- 
ſeus, and is declared king of 
Macedonia, IX. 136. he de- 
feats the Roman army, com- 
manded by the prætor Juven- 
e123, 
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tius, 137. he is twice defeated 
by Merellus, 138, he is taken, 
and ſent to Rome, 139. he 
ſerves to adorn the triumph of 


Metellus, ibid. 


ANnDROCLEs, ſon of Codrus king 
of Athens, If, 307 
ANDROMACHUS, governor of Sy- 
ria, and Paleſtine for Alexan- 
der, VI. 224, fad end of that 
governor, ibid. 
ANDROMACHUS, father of Achz- 
us, israken, and kept priſoner 
by Prolomy Evergetes, VIII. 2. 
Ptolomy Philopator ſers him ar 
liberty, and reſtores him to his 
ſon, ; 13 
ANDRON1cCus, general for Anti - 
gonus, makes himſelf maſter 
of Tyre, VII. 109. be is be- 
ſieged in that place by Ptolo- 
my, and forced to ſurrender, 

I 
ANDRONICUs. Perſeus's officer 
put to death, and why, IX. 48 
ANDRONICUs of Rhodes, to 
whom the world is indebted 
tor the works of Ariſtotle, X. 
100 
ANDROSTHENES, commander 
for Philip at Corinth, is defeated 
by Nicoſtratus prætor of the 
Achaans, VIII. 177 
Angels. Opinions of the Pagans 
concerning them, IV. 202 
Axicrus, Roman prætor, is 
charged with the war againſt 
Gentius king of Illyria, IX, 65. 
he defears that prince, takes 
him priſoner, and ſends him to 
Rome, ibid. be receives the ho- 
nour of a triumph, 100 
ANTALCIDEs, Lacedzmonian, 
concludes a ſhameful peace with 
the Perſians for the Greeks, 
3 IV. 165 
ANT1GoNa, Philotas's miſtreſs, 
accuſes him to Alexander, = 
| 282 
AnTIGoNvs, one of Alexander's 
captaius, divides the empire of 
mat prince with the reſt of 
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them, VII. 25. he makes war 
againſt Eumenes, and beſieges 
bim in Nora, 60, &. he 
marches into Piſidia againſt Al- 
cetas and Attalus, 62. he yo 
comes very erful, 66. he 

revolts — 4 kings, and 
continues the war with Eume- 
nes, who adheres to them, 8. 
he is defeated by that captain. 
97. he gets Eumenes into his 
hands by treachery, 103. and 
rids himſelf of him in priſon, 
104. 2 league is formed againſt 
him, 106, he takes Syria and 
Phœnicia from Ptolomy, 108- 
and makes himſelf maſter of 
Tyre after a long ſiege, ibia. 
he marches againſt Caſſander, 
and gains great adyantages over 
him, 111. he concludes a treaty 
with the confederate princee 
121. he puts Cleopatra, Alex- 
ander's ſiſter, to death, 124, he 
forms the defign of reinſtating 
the liberty of Greece, 126, he 

beſieges and takes Athens, 195» 
Ec. exceſſive honours paid him 
there, 131. he aſſumes the title 
of king, 140. he makes pre- 
parat ions to invade Egypt, 141. 
his enterprize is unſucceſsful, 
142. he loſes a great battle at 

Ipſus, and is killed in it, VII. 
| 172 

ANTIGonus Gonatas offers him 
ſelf as an hoſtage for Demetrius 
his father, VII. 195. he eſta- 
bliſhes himſelf in Macedonia; 
234. Pyrrhus drives him out of 

it, 28, he retires into his ma- 
ritime cities, ibid. he ſends 
troops to the aid of the Spartans 
againſt Pyrrhus, 274. he marches 
to the aſſiſtance of Argos be- 
ſieged by that prince, 276. he 
takes the whole army and camp 
of Pyrrhus, and celebrates the 
funeral of that prince with 
great magnificence, 279. he be- 
fieges Athens, 284. and takes 
it, 285 . his death, 
PF 
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Axriochvs I, firnamed Soter, 
reigns in Syria, and marries 
Stratonice his father's wife, 
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AnTiGonuvs Doſon, as Philip's 
guardian, reigns in Macedonia, 


VII. 320, the Achæans call him 
in to their aid againſt Sparta, 


372, 375. he occaſions their 


gaining ſeveral adyantages, 377, 
&. he is victorious in the fa- 
mous battle of Selaſia againſt 
Cleomenes, 384. he makes him - 
ſelf maſter of Sparta, and treats 
zit with great clemency, 393. 
ne marches againſt the Illyrians, 
and dies after having gained 2 

victory over them, 394 
AnT1Gowvs, nephew of Antigo- 
dus Doſon, Philip's favourite, 
diſcovers to that prince the in- 


Nocence of his ſon Demetrius, 


VII. 220 he endeavours to ſeize 
the kingdom of Pergamus, 288. 
he is defeated by Eumenes, 
ibid. he puts one of his ſons ro 
death, and dies himſelf ſoon 
afrer, ibid. 


 AnTiocuvs II, firnamed Theos, 


aſcends the throne of Syria, 
VII. 289, be delivers Miletus 
from tyranny, ibid. he carries 
the war into Egypt againſt Pro- 
lomy, 293- the provinces of the 

revolt againſt bim, bid. 
he loſes moſt of choſe provinces, 
294. he makes peace with Pro- 


and the guilt of Perſeus, VIII. lomy, and marries Berenice the 
36T. Philip's intentions in re- daughter of that prince, after 
pect to him, 363. he is put having repudiated Laod ice, ibid. 
to death by order of Perſeus, he repudiatesBerenice,and takes 


| IX. 3 Laodice again, who cauſes him 
ANTIGONVUs, 2 Macedonian lord to be poiſoned, 305. Daniel's 
in the court of Perſeus, IX. 62 prophecies concerning him, 
AnT16G0Nvs, the brother of Ariſ- 295 
tobulus I, is appointed by his AnTiocavs Hierax commands 


brother to terminate the war 
— his brother puts him to 


th, 282 
AnTt16G0Nvs, ſon of Ariflobulus 
* 1 to Rome Pom - 

+ 296, he is ſet n 
4 27 *＋ 
3s befieged in Jeruſalem, 299, 


he furrenders, and is put to 


death, 


udze, 297. he 


in Aſia minor, VII. 305. he 


enters into a league with his 


brother Seleucus againſt Prolo- 
my, 312» be declares war a- 
gainſt Seleucus, gives him battle, 
and defeats him with great 
danger of his life, 313. s 
attacked and defeated by Eu- 
menes, bid. he retires to Aria - 
rates, who ſoon after ſeeks oc- 
caſion to rid himſelf of him, 
315. he takes refuge with Pro- 


201 
Antigene, the daughter of Ptolo- 
my, wife of Pyrrhus, VII. 181 


| lomy, who impriſons him, ibid. 

| Antigonia, city built by Antigo- be eſcapes, and is aſſaſſinated 

| nus, VII. 170, and deſtroyed by robbers, 3'6 
| 176 AnTiocavus III, firnamed the 


by Seleucus, 6 
| Anrinacnvs, officer in the ar- Great, begins ro reign in &8y- 
| my of Perſeus, IX. 138 ria, VIII. 3. fidelity of Achæus 
Antioch, city built by Seleucus in peſpe& to him, ibid. he ap- 
upon the Orontes, VII. 176 points Hermias bis prime mi- 
AnT1ocavs, lieutenant of Alci- niſter, 4 Molon and Alexan- 
biades, attacks the Lacedzmo- der, w he had appointed 


nians with ill conduct, and 
in defeared wich great * 


governors of Media and Perſia, 
revolt againſt him, ibid. he 


. 


on,on Ov vs ; 
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of Mithridates, 5. he ſacrifices 
Epigenes, the moſt able af his 
generals, to the jealouſy of 
Hermias, 8. be marches oguiat 
the rebels, and reduces them, 
9. he rids bimſelf of Rermias, 
12. be marches into Ccalo- 
Syria, and takes Seleucia, 15. 


Tyre, and Ptolemais, 16. be 


makes a truce with Pcolomy, 
17. the war breaks out again, 
18. Antiochus gains many ad- 
vantages, 19. he loſes a great bat- 
tle at Raphia, 2 1. he makes peace 


with Prolomy, 23, be turns his 


arms againſt Achæus, who had 


revolted, ibid. Achzus is put into 


his hands by treachery, and 


executed, 25, expeditions of 
Antiochus into Media, 117. 
Parthia, 119. Hyrcania, 120. 


Bactriana, ibid. and even into 


India, 122. he enters into an 


alliance with Philip to invade 
the kingdom of Egypt, 126. 
and ſeizes Cœlo- Syria and Pa- 
leſtine, ibid. he makes war a- 
gainſt Attalus, 148. upon the 
Remonſtrances of the Romans 
he retires, 149. he recovers 
Caio-Syria, which I 
nes bad taken from him, 150 
Antiochus forms the deſign 
of ſeizing, Aſia minor, 1 5a. he 
takes ſome places there, 186. 
an embaſly is ſent to him from 
the Romans upon that bead, 
187. Hannibal retires to him, 
190. the arrival of that general 
determines him uon a war 
with the Romans, 205. be 
marches againſt the Piſidians, 
and ſubjeas them, 209. be goes 
to Greece at the requeſt of the 
Acolians, 223. he attempts to 
bring over the Achæans in vain, 
224. and afterwards the Bœo- 
tians, 228. be makes himſelf 
maſter of Chalcis, and all Eu- 
dœa, ibid. the Romans declare 
war againſt him, ibid. be makes 
an ill uſe of Hannibal's coun- 


ſels, 231, he goes to Chalcis, 
and marries the daughter of the 
perſon in whoſe houſe he lodges, 
ibid. he ſeizes the ſtraits of 
Thermopylæ, 232. he is de- 
feated near thoſe mountains, 
and eſcapes to Chalcis, 233. on 
his return to Epheſus, he ven- 
tures a ſea-fight, and loſes it, 
240. his fleet gains ſome ad- 
vantage over the Rhodians, 
243. be loſes a ſecond battle at 


ſea, 246. conduct of Antiochus 


after this defeat, hid. he makes 


propoſals of peace, 249. which 
are rejected, 250. he loſes a 
great battle near Magneſia, 253, 
&c. he demands peace, 257. 
and obtains it, on what con- 
ditions, 258- in order to pay 
the tribute to the Romans, he 
plunders a temple in Elymais, 
288. he is killed, 289. Charac- 
rer of Antiochus, ibid. Daniel's 
prophecies concerning that 
prince, | ibia. 


AN riocnhvs, the eldeſt fon of 


Antiochus the Great, dies in 
the flower of his youth, VIII. 
210. character of that young 


prince, 


AnTiocnvs TV, ſirnamed Epi- 


phanes, goes to Rome as an 
hoſtage, VII. 259 be aſcends 
the throne of Syria, 369, diſ- 
pute between that prince and 
the king of Egypt, 372. he 


marches again 375. 
and gains a firſt over 
Prolomy, 376. then a | 

377. he makes hi maſler 
of Egypt, ibid. and takes the 


king himſelf, 378. upon the 
rumour of a general revolt, he 
enters Paleſtine, ibid. beheges 
and takes Jeruſalem, 379. 
where he exerciſes the moſt 
horrid cruelties, ibid. 389, & 
Antiochus renews the war in 
Egypt, 380. he replaces Ptolo- 
my upon the throne, and with 
vac view, 384. he returns to 

P 6 | Syria, 
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man ambaſſador, obliges him to 
quit it, ibid, &e, 


Antiochus incenſed at what 


happened in Egypt, vents bis 


rage upon - the Jews, 389. he 
orders Apollonius, one of his 


Generals, to de ſtroy Jeruſalem, | 


go. cruelties committed there 
that general, iid. Antiochus 
endeavours to aboliſh the wor- 
ſhip of the true God at Jeruſa- 
Jem, ibid. he enters Judza and 


commits horrible cruelties, 394, 


Sec. he celebrates games at 
Daphne near Antioch, 400. ſe- 
veral of his generals defeated by 
Judas Maccabzus, 401, 405, 
406, 408. he goes to Perſia, at- 
tempts to plunder the temple of 
El] is, and is ſhamefully re- 

ed, o n receivin ad- 
vice of — font of his — 
zn Judæa, he ſets out inftantly 
with defign to exterminate the 


Jews, 410. he is ftruck by the 


hand of God on his way, and 
dies in the moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments, ibid. Daniel's prophecies 
concerning this prince, 412 


AnTiocnvs v, called Eupator, 


fucceeds his father Antiochus 


the 
his generals and himſelf in per- 
fon 


ftroys the fortifications of the 
temple, 181. Romans diſeon- 


tented with Eupator, 188. his 


ſoldiers deliver him to Deme- 
trius, who puts him Co 
| I 


AnTtocavs VI, firnamed Theos, 


is placed upon the throne of 


Syria by Tryphon, IX. 204, 
205. he is aſſaſſinated foon at- 


againſt Parthia, 228. where he 
periſhes, 229. adventure of this 
prince in hunting, 230 


AnT1ocnvs VIII, firnamed Gry- 


e to reign in Syria, 
X. 238. he marries Tryphena 
the daughter of Phyſcon king 
of Egypt, 239. he defeats and 
expels Zebina, ibid. his mother 
Cleopatra endeavours to poiſon 
him, and is poiſoned herſelf, 


240. Antiochus reigns ſome 


time in peace, ibid. war be- 
tween that prince and his bro- 
ther Antiochus of Cyzicum, 
242. the two brothers divide 
the empire 'of Syria between 
them, 244. Grypus marries Se- 
lena, the daughter of Cleopatra, 

and renews the war againf his 
brother, 253. he is ted 
by one of his vaſlals, 254 


ANnTiocnvs IX, ſirnamed the 


Cyzicenian, makes war againſt 
his brother Antiochus Grypus, 
IX. * he marries Cleopatra, 
whom Lath had lated, 
ibid. after ker — he 
comes to an accommodation 
with his brother, and divides 
the empire of Syria with him 
244. he goes to the aid of the 
Samaritans, and is unſucceſsful 
in that war, 246. after his bro- 
ther's death he endeavours to 
poſſeſs himſelf of his dominion 
255. he loſes a battle againſt 
Seleucus the ſon of Grypus, 
who puts him to death, . 256 


ANTIOCHVUs X, ſirnamed Euſebes, 


ſoa of Antiochus the Cyzice- 
nian, cauſes himſelttobe crown- - 


ed king of Syria, and: expels 
king of Syria, — 
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Seleucus, IX. 256. he gains a 
battle againſt Antiochus and 
Philip, brother of Seleucus, ibid. 
he marries Selena the widow of 
Grypus, ibid. he is entirely de- 
feated by Philip, and obliged to 
take refuge amongſt tbe Par- 
thians, 257. by their aid he re- 
turns into Syria, ibid. he is again 
expelled and retires into Cili- 
cia, where he ends his days, 259 
 AnTiocnvs XI, fon 
endeavouss torevenge the death 
of his brother Seleucus, IX. 
256, he is defeated by Euſebes 
and drowned in endeavouring 
to paſs the Orontes, ibid. 
AnTiocnvs XII, firnamed Dio- 
nyſus, ſeizes Cœlo- Syria, and 
reigns ſome ſhort time, IX. 257 
AnTiocuvs XIII, called Aſiati- 
cus, ſent by Selena his mother 
to Rome, IX. 262. on his re- 
turn he goes to Sicily, and re- 
ceives an enormous 
Verres, 263. he reigns ſome 
time in Syria, 267. X. 152. 
Pompey deprives him of his do- 
minions, IX. 267. X. 252 
ANTIPAs, or Anxtipater, Herod's 
father, excites great troubles in 
Judza, IX. 291, &c. he ſends 
troops to aid beſieged in 
Alexandria, X. 188 
ANTIPATER, Alexander's lieute- 


nant, is appointed by that prince 


to govern Macedonia in his ab- 
ſence, VI. 127. he defeats the 
Lacedzmonians, who had re- 
volted againſt Macedonia, 271. 
Alexander takes his government 


from him, and orders him to 


come to him, 383. ſuſpicions 
of Antipater in reſpect to Alex- 
ander's death, 397. Antipater's 

itions into Greece after 


lexander's death, VII. 32. he 
is defeated by the Athenians 


near Lamia, to which he re- 
tires, 33. he ſurrenders that place 
by capitulation, 35. he ſeizes 
Athens, and puts garriſon into 


of Grypus, 


nt from 
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it, 39. he puts Demoſthenes and 
Hyperides to death, 41. he gives 

Phila his daughter to Craterus in 
marriage, 45. he is appointed re- 

gent of the kingdom of Mace- 

onia in the ?oom of Perdiccas, 
59, death of Antipater, 64 

ANTIPATER, eldeſt ſon of Caſ- 
ſander, VII. 184. diſpute be- 

tween that prince and his bro- 
ther Alexander for the crown of 
Macedonia, ibid. he kills his 
mother Theſſalonice, who fa- 
voured his younger brother, ibid. 
Demetrius drives him out of 
Macedonia, 185. heretires into 
Thrace and dies there ibid. 

ANTIPHON, courtier of Dionyſi- 
us: witty ſaying which coſt him 
his life, V. 146 

AnTony (Marcss) contributes by 
his valour to the re-eftabliſhment 
of Auletes upon the throne of 
Egypt, X. 174, &c. when tri- 
umvir, he cites Cleopatra before 
him, and why, 191. his paſſion 
for that princeſs, 193. her aſ- 
cendant over him, 194. ſhe 
carries him with her to Alex- 
andria, 196, Antony returns 
to Rome, and marries Octavia, 
Cæſar's ſiſter, 198. he makes 
ſome expeditions into Parthia, 
200. then goes to Phcenicia to 
meet Cleopatra, ibid. his inju- 
rious treatment of Octavia, ibid. 
he makes himſelf maſter of Ar- 
menia, and returns to Alexan- 
dria, which he enters in tri- 
umph, 201. he celebrates there 

the Coronation of Cleopatra, 
and her children, 202. open 
rupture between Czfar and An- 
tony, 203, the latter repudiates 
8 205. 2 puts to 
ea accompanied leopatra, 
208. he is entirel gefcadeg in 
a ſea- fight near Actium. 2 10. 
all his ſurrender them - 


ſelves to Cæſar, 211. he returns 
to Alexandria, ibid. he ſends 
ambaſſadors to treat of peace 

with 
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with Cæſar, 212, 213. ſeeing 
himſelf betrayed by Cleopatra 
* * to challenge Cali to 
a lingle combat, 215. believing 
C had killed herſelf he 
falls upon his ſword, 216. he 
Expires in Cleopatra's arms, 


ibid. that «99 meg celebrates his 
funeral wi 


great magnificegce, 


Alexander, VI. 331 
3 of Antiochus 


Apatari a: feaſts celebrated at A- 
thens, Iv. 38 
ArPATURIvVs, officer of Seleucus 
Ceraupus, forms a 1 
againſt that prince, and poiſons 
dim, VIII. a. be is put todeath, 
| hid 


#id. he endeavours to humble 
and enſlave the Achæaus, 43: 
be periſhes miſerably, 
Arms, Perſeus's accomplice 
in accuſing Demetrius, is ſent 
ambaſſador to Rome by Philip, 
VIII. 357. after the death of 
Demetrius, Ta he BL + 


| 3 
APELLEs, officer of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, endeavours to make 
Mattathias to ſacrifice to idols, 


with all his thid. 
APELLICON, Athenian 
erected by him at Athens, 2. 


fallowers, 


Ars, K „ II. 300 
n eldeſt ſon of 
Dion the younger, com- 
manqs in the citade * 
cuſe in the room of his father, 
V. 183. he ſurrenders that place 


219 
: # 32 


FIN. 393. Mattathias kills him 
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to Dion, and retires to his fa- 


ther, 193 
AroLLopoRvs, of Amphipolis, 


one of Alexander's officers, VI. 


| 245 
APOLLODORUS, friend of Cleopa- 
tra, favuurs the entrance of that 
princeſs into Alexandria, and 
in what manner, X. 181 
AroLTLoboxvus, governor of Gaza 
for Lathyrus, defends that place 
17 Alexander Jannzus, IX. 
3. be is aſſaſſinated by his 
brother Lyſimachus, ibid, 
AroLLo. Temple erected in ho- 
nour of him at Delphi, V. 22 
APOLLONI1DES, Officer in the ar- 
my of Eumenes, occaſions the 

loſs of a battle, VII. 60. he is 
ſeized, and put to death, ibid. 


APOLLONIDES, magiſtrate of Sy- 


racuſe, X. 52. bis wiſe diſcourſe 
in the aſſembly of the people, 
5 
ArolLox ius, lord of the on 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, is ſent 
ambaſſador by that prince, farſt 
to Egypt, VIII. 374. then to 
Rome, 375. Antiochus ſends 
him with an army againſt Je- 
os —— 8 ies 
city, 389. his cruelti 
there, 390. he is defeated by 
Judas Maccabzus, and killed in 
the battle, . 40¹ 
APOLLONTVs, governor of Cœlo- 
Syria and Phœnicia, marches a- 
gamſt Jonathan, and is defeat- 
ed, IX. 199. be forms a plot 
againſt the liſe of een, 


lometor, 

APOLLOPHANES, phyſician of 
oh 
to prince conſpiracy 
formed againſt kim by Hermias, 
VIII. 11. falutary advice which 
he gives Antiochus, VIII. 24 

Arrius (Claudius) Romanconſul, 
is ſent into Sicily to aid the 
22 I. 188. X. 5. 2 

eats Carthaginians 
Syraculans, ibid. 


Arrius 


f 


- 
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Arrius (claudia) Roman ſena- 
tor, prevents the ſenate from 
accepting the offers of Pyr- 
rbus, VII, 248 
Arrius (Claudins) Roman, com- 
mands a body of troops, and is 
beat near Uſcana, againſt which 
he marched 2 to plun- 
der it, . 39 
Arz1ts aſcends the throne of E- 
gypt, I. 
ir.ce, 96. Tedekiah * 
Judah implores his aid, 151 
1 himſelf PROT - 
97. revo 
bim, 98. a 2 A 
the throne, ibid. he iy obliged 
to retire into upper Egypt, 99. 
Amaſis defeats him Rat 
in which he is taken priſoner, 
and put to death, 101 
Aqv1L1vs (Manus) Roman pro- 
conſul, is defeated in a battle by 
Mithridates, who takes him pri- 


ſoner, and puts him to death, 4 


7 
Arabian: (Nabuthean :) character 

of that people, VII. 11 
Anacus, Lacedzmonian admiral, 
IV. 42 
ARasPEs, Tool of Mela, is * 
inted by Cyrus to keep Pan- 
— e II. 111. paſſion 
which he conceives for that 
_ Princeſs, ibid. goodneſs of Cy- 
rus in reſpect to him, ibid, he 
does that prince great ſervice in 
going as a ſpy among the Aſ- 
yrians, ibid. 125 
AraTvs, ſon of Clinias, eſcapes 
from Sicyon, to avoid the fury 
of Abantidas, VII. 323. he de- 
livers that city from the tyran- 
ny, 324. and unites it with the 
Achean league, 325. he ap- 
peaſes a ſedition upon the point 
of breaking out at Sicyon, 327. 
he is elected general of the A- 
chaans, 330. be takes Corinth 
from Antigonus, 331. he makes 
ſeveral cities enter into the A- 


chæan league. 336, he has not 


5. ſucceſs of that 
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the ſame ſucceſs at Argus, 339. 
he marches againſt the Ætoli- 
ans, 354. Cleomenes king of 
Sparta gains ſeveral advantages 
over him, 366. Aratus's envy 
of that prince, 371. he calls in 
Antigonus to aid the Achæans 
againſt the Lacedzmonians, 372. 
he marches againſt the Ætali- 
ans, and is defeated near Ca- 

hyz, VIII. 30. Philip's affec- 
ion for Aratus, ibid. Apelles, 
Philip's miniſter, accuſes him 
falſely to that prince, 44. he 
is declared innocent, 45. he 
accompanies Philip into Ætolia, 
his expeditions againſt the Ato- 
lians, Lacedzmonians, and E- 
lzans, 47. Philip cauſes him to 
bed poiſoned, 71. his funeral ſo- 
lemnized magnificently, 72. 
praiſe and character of Aratus, 
VII. 328. VIII. 53, "2 - 

ARATVUs the younger, ſon of the 

2 Aratus, is chief magl- 
te of the Achzans, VIII. 39. 
Philip cauſes him to be poiſon- 
ed, 73 

ARBACES, governor of the Medes 
tor Sardanapalus, revolrs 


inſt 
that prince, and founds the king- 
dom of the Medes, II. 31, 33, 


; 54 

ARBACES, general in the atmy of 
Artaxerxes Muemon, againſt. 
his brother Cyrus, IV. 84. 
Arbela, city of Aſſyria, famous 
for Alexander's victory over Da- 
6 VI. 231, 250. 
ARCESILAUS, Alexander's lieute - 
nant. Provinces that fell to his 
lot after that prince's death, VII. 


| 25 
ARCHAGATHUS, ſon of Agatho- 


cles, commandsin Africa after 
his father's departure, I. 182. 
he periſhes there miſerably, 183 
AchELAus, governor of Sula f 
Alexander , VI. 
ARCHELAVS, general for Anti- 
gonus, marches againſt Aratus, 
who defeged Corinthy and is 
* 2 


— — 
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taken priſoner, VII. 334. Ara- 
tus ſets him at liberty, 335 
ARrCHELAvUs, one of the generals 


of Michridates, takes Athens, 
TK. $0. he is driven out of it 


by Sylla, 86, he is defeated by 
the ſame captain, firſt ar Chero- 
nxa, $8. and then at Orcho- 
menos, 92. he eſcapes to Chal- 
cis, ibid. and has an interview 
with Sylla near Delium. 95. 
Archelaus goes over to Muræna, 
103. he engages the latter to 
make war againſt ANVIL, 
. ibid. 
ARCHELAvs, ſon of the former, 
is made high-prieſtand ſovereign 
of Comana, IX. 355. X.157, he 
© marries Berenice queen of Egypt, 
IX. 355. X. 172. he is killed 


8 173 
Anc hr Aus, ſon of the latter, en- 

joys the ſame dignities as his fa- 
© ther, IX. 355. he marries Gla- 
* phyra, and has rwo ſons by her, 
- 201 | 2 I 74. 
ARCHELAvVUs, ſecond ſon of Ar- 
chelaus and Glaphyra, aſcends 


the throne of Cappadocia, IX. 


355. Tiberius does him great 
* ſervices with Auguſtus, 356. he 
.* draws the revenge of Tiberius 
upon himſelf, 357. he is cited 
to Rome, and why, 358. he is 
very ill received there, 359. he 
dies ſoon after, ibid. 
ArcHias, Corinthian, founder 
of Syracuſe, III. 311, 400. X. 70. 
ARcHias, Theban, is killed by 
© the conſpirators at a feaſt given 
* by Philidas, one of them, ro the 
Bceotarchs, . V. 234. &c. 
Ancmas, comedian, delivers up 
the orator Hyperides, and ſeve- 


' ral ocher p. to Antigonus, 
Anemmteos. His attachment to 


Cleopatra, X. 223 
Archidamia, Lacedæmonian lady: 
hetoic achon of bers, VII, 271. 
"the is put to death by order of 
© Amphares, 261 
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ARrcnipamus, king of 8 * 
III. 255. be * Wr 
monians from the fury of the 
Helots, bid. he commands the 
troops of Sparta at the beginning 
of the Peloponneſian war, 321. 
he beſieges Platæa, 342 
ARCHIDAMUs, ſon of Ageſilaus, 
| pm a battle againſt the Arca- 
dians, V. 264. his valour during 
the ſiege of Sparta by Epaminon- 
das, 281. He reigns in Sparta, 286 
ARCHIDAMUS, brother of Agis, 
eſcapes from Sparra to avoid the 
Cleomenes recais him, 365. he 
is aſſaſſinated in returning home, 
ibid. 

ARcniDAmus, ambaſſador of the 
' Zrolians, endeavours to engage 
the Achæans to declare for An- 

_ riochus, VIII. 226 


. ARCHILoCHUs, Greek poet, in- 


venter of lambic verſes, II. 
367. 20. character of his poe- 
try, | II. 368 
ARCHIMEDEsS, famous geometri- 
cian, X. 17. he invents many 
machines of war, X. 18. pro- 
digious effects of thoſe ma- 
chines, 41, 42. he is killed at 
the taking of Syracuſe, 56. his 
tomb diſcovered by Cicero, 57 
ARCHIMEDEs, Atnenian poet, X. 


2 
Architecłkure: how far carried a- 
mongſt the ancients, I. 5 1. II. aj 
ARCHON, one of Alexander's of- 

ficers. Provinces that fell to 
him after that prince's death 
VII, 25 
ARCHON, is elected chief magi- 
ſtrate of the Achæans, IX. 40. 
wiſe va ge which he makes 
that people take, 1 
ARrcnoNs, inſtituted at Athen 
II. '302, 388. IV. 287. their 
ion, ö | 288 
AxDys, king of Lydia, II. 69 


Avus, one of the Spartan exiles, 
is reinſtated by the Achæns, and 

© carries accuſations againſt them 
to 
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to Rome, VIII. 306. the Achz- 
ans condemn him to die, 310. 
his ſentence is annulled by the 
Romans, | 312 
Areopagas: its eſtabliſhment, II. 
o1. IV. 284. authority of that 
"ſenate, II. 345. IV. 284. Pericles 
weakens its authority, IV. 237 
ARE ras, king of Arabia Petræa, 
ſubmits to Pompey, X. 161. 
Arete, daughter of Dionyſus the 
tyrant, married to her bro- 
ther Theorides, and afterwards 
to her uncle Dion, V. 150. ſhe 
marries Timocrates,in the baniſh- 
mentof thelatter, 173.Dion takes 
her again 194. her death, 198 
Arethuſa, fountain famous in fabu- 
lous hiſtory, III. 421 
Az zvs, grandſon of Cleomenes, 


reigns at Sparta, VII. 269 
Asus, another king of Sperta, 
VII. 343 


Ax us, of Alexandria,, philoſo- 
her; Auguſtus Cæſar s eſteem 
for him, | X. 219 
AzGevs is placed by the Atheni- 

ans upon the throne of Macedo- 


nia, VI, 6. he is defeated by 


Philip, 44-5 


[FT ] : . - 9 
The Argilian, a name given the 
ſlave who diſcovered Pauſanias's 


conſpiracy, III. 201 
Arginuſe : iſles famous for the vic- 
tory of the Athenians over the 
Lacedæmonians, _ IV. 3 
Axon, king of Lydia, II. 2 
Argos, foundation of that king- 
dom, II. 300. kings of Argos, 
ibid. war between the Argives 
and Lacedæmonians, III. 18. 
they refuſe to aid the Greeks 
againſt the Perſians, IV. 134. 
Argos beſieged by Pyrrhus, 
VII. 277. Aratus endeavours to 
bring that City into the Achzan 
league, 340. but without ſucceſs, 
342. Argos is ſubjected by the 
zmonians, 376. and af- 


terwards by Antigonus, 377. 
Argos ſurrenders to Philocles one 


of Philip's generals, VIII, 160, 
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the latter puts it again into the 
hands of Nabis, 164. it throws 


off the yoke of that tyrant, and 


reinſtates its liberty, 199 
ARrGvs, king of Argos, II. 300 
ARIAMNES, Arabian, deceives 

and betrays Craſſus, IX. 315 
ARIAMNES, king of Cappadocia, 

IX, 346 

ARIARATHES I, king of Cappa* 
docia, IX. 45 
ARIARATHES II, ſon of the rſt, 
reigns over Cappadocia, IX, 
345: he is defeated in a battle 

y Perdiccas, who ſeizes his 
dominions, and puts him to 

death, VII. 51. IX. 345 
AzlazaTHazs III, eſcapes into 

Armenia after his father's death, 

IX, 345. he aſcends the throne 


of his anceſtors, ibid, 
ARIARATHES IV, king of Cap- 
padocia, IX, 346 


AxIARATHEs V, king of Cap» 
padocia, marries Antiochis, 
daughter - of Antiochus the 
Great, VIII. 208. IX. 346. 


the Romans lay a great fine upon 


him for baving aided his father - 
in-law, VIII. 288. he ſends 
his ſon to Rome, and with what 
view, IX. 12. he declares for 
the Romans againſt Perſeus, 


14. death of Ariarathes, 122 
 ArIARATHES VI. goes to Rome, 


and why, IX. 12. he refuſes to 
reign during his father's life, 122, 
348. after his father's death be 
aſcends the throne of Cappado- 
cia, ibid. he renews the alliance 
with the Romans, ibid. he is 


dethroned by Demetrius, 122, 


349. he implores aid of the Ro- 
mans, ibid. Attalus re- eſta 
bliſnes him upon the throne, 
ibid. he enters into a confede- 
racy againſt Demetrius, 350. 
he marches to aid the Romans 
againſt Ariſtonicus, and is killed 
in that war, ibid. 
ARnIARATHESs VII. reigns in Cap- 
padocia, IX. 330. his * 
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in-law Mithridates, cauſes him VII. 12. he revolts againſt that 
to be aſſaſſinated, ibid. prince, v. 309 
Anianatnrs VIII, is placed up- Ax LOA RZ ANIS I, is placed 
en the throne of Cappadocia b on the throne of Cappadocia 


Mithridates, IX. 350. he is a- 
by that prince, ihia. 

ex; X. 72 
Ananzartaurs IX, king of Cap- 
; padocia, is defeated by Mithri- 
dates, and driven out of his 
kingdom, IX. 350. X. 72 
1 — — X, aſcends the 
ne of Cappadocia, IX. 355. 
Siſinna diſputes the poſſeſſion of 


it with him, and carries it 


againſt him, iA. Ariarathes 
rei i e 


ocia, ; 
AnanzaTtaurs, fon of Mithri- 


dates, reigns in Cappadocia, IX. 
351. X. 72. he is dethroned by 
the Romans, ibid. he is reinſta- 
ted a ſecond, and then a third 

| eme, IX. 351, X. 74. 76 
5 ſon of erxes Mne- 
mon, deceived by his brother 
Ochus, kills himſelf, v. 309 
Azipavs, baſtard brother of A- 
- lexander, is declared king of 
«pore _ the _ of 
that prince, VI. 400, VII. 23. 
Olym pias cauſes him to be — 
to death, VII. 86 


An avs commands the left wing 


of Cyrus s army at the battle of 
Cunaxa, IV. 85. he flies upon 
advice of that prince's death, 
88. the Greeks offer him the 
crown of Perſia, 89. he refuſes 
it, 96, and makes a treaty with 
them, | 97 
Arima, divinity adored in Per- 
ap, renner 
ARIMAZUS, ang ernor 
Petra Oxiana, refuſte to furren- 
der to Alexander, VI. 304. he 
is beſieged in that place, 305. 
he fubmits to Alexander, who 


puts him to death, 307 


AnioBAnzANEs, ſatrap of Pbry- 
gia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
aſcends the throne of Pontus, 


 ARIOBARZANES, 


the Romans, IX. 352. be is 
e — Tigranes, 
ibid. Pompey reinſtates him in 


132 II. — 
rone o Cappadocia 18 K 
ed ſoon after, IX. 352 
ARloBARZANEs III, reigns in 
Cappadocia, IX. 352. Cice- 
ro ſuppreſſes a con ſpiracy form - 
ing againſt him, 353. he fides 
with Pompey againſt Cæſar, 354. 
the latter lays bim under con- 
tribution, ibid. he refuſes to ally 
with Czſar's murtherers, 355. 
Caſſius attacks him, and having 
— h m priſoner, puts him to 
th, _ ibid. 
nor of 
for Darius, poſts himſelf 
at the paſs of Suſa, to prevent 
Alexander from paſſing it, VL 
252. he is put to flight, 254 
ARISTAGORAS is eſtabliſed go- 
vernor of Miletus by Hyſtizue, 
III. 69, he joins the Tonians in 
their revolt againſt Darius, 7a, 
74. he goes to Lacedzmon for 
aid, 76. but ineffectually, ibid. 
he goes 8 Es. ibid. that 
city grants im ome tro”ps, „ 
he is defeated and killed 25 
battle, | 80 
ARzISTANDER, a ſoothſayer in the 
train of Alexander, VI, 277 
12 


AniSTA7 ANES, officer in yo 
court of Ochus, V. 338 
Anis r As, citizen of Argos, gives 
Pyrrhus entrance into that city, 
VII. 275 

An sr Ns, chief magiſtrate of 
the Achæa ns, engages them to 
declare for the Romans againſt 
Philip, VIII. 156 
AR1STIDES, one of the generals 
of the Athenian army at * 
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thon, reſigns the command to 
Miltiades, III. he diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf in the battle, 
97. he is baniſhed, 103. be is 
recalled, 137. he goes to The- 
miſtocles at Salamin, and per- 
ſuades bim to fight in that 
Kraight, 157. he rejects the of- 
fers of Mardonius, 168, and 
gains a famous victory over that 
general at Platæa, 172, &c. he 
terminates a difference that bad 
aroſe between the Athenians 
and Lacedzmonians, 177. con- 
 fidence of the Athenians in 
Ariſtides, 194. his condeſcen- 
fron for that People, 196. he is 
ced at the head of the troops 

nt by Athens to deliver the 
Greeks from the Perſian yoke, 
197. his conduct in that war, 


199. he is charged with the 
Im-niftrat; 


tion of the public re- 
venues, $07. his death, 210. his 
22 211. his juſtice, 
105, 1 


199 
210 


Anteripzs, painter, great eſteem 
for bis works, IX. 149 
Anz1sTON uſurps the government 
at Athens, and acts with great 


erueity, X. $1. he is beſieged in 


that city by Sylla ibid. he. is 
taken, and put to deatn. 86 
Ax tsrirrus, pbiloſopher, his de- 
Gre to hear Socrates, IV. 207 
An tsrirrus, citizen of Argos, 
excites a ſedition in that city, 
VII. 275. he becomes tyrant of 
it, 340. he is killed in a battle, 
341. continual terrors in which 
tat tyrant lived, 342 
Az1groBULUs I, fon of John 
Hyrcanus, ſucceeds his father 
in the bigh prieſthood, and ſo- 
vereignty Judæa, IX. 280. 
he aſſumes the title of king, 


ibid. he cauſes his mother to be 


put to death, ibid. then his bro- 
ther Antigonus, ibid. he dies 
ſoan after himſelf, 282 


his — 
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Anz1sToBULUs II. fon of Alex 


* 


ander Jannzus, reigns in Judes» 
IX. In 2 that 
prince and Hyrcanus, — Pom- 
takes cognizance of it, 291. 
| ArctobuleconduR makes — 
his enem 2. Pompey lays 
him in — and ſends him 
ro Rome. 293 
An1STOCRATES, commands 
left wing of the Athenians at 
the battle of Arginuſz, IV. 33 
Ariſtocracy, form of government, 


II. 305, 278. IV. 254 
AR1STODEMUS chief of the He- 
raclidæ, poſſeſſes himſelf of Pe · 
loponneſus, II. ö 
Am isronzuvs, guardian of Age- 


fipolis king of 8 IV. 156 
PO pena. ans Miletus is left 


- at Athens by Demetrius, * 
128 
An18TOGENES, one of the gene- 


rals of the Athenians at the bat - 
Az18T0G1TON (enſpi 


the of Athens, II. 7 
his death, 358. ſtatues | 
in honour of him by the Athe- 


, 360 
Ax 1$TOMACBHUS, tyrant of 2 
VII. 339. his death, ibid. 
AR1STOMACHE, ſiſter of Dion, 
is married to Dionyſus the ty- 
rant, V. 123 
Az18TOMENES, Meſſenian, offers 
his daughter to be ſacrificed for 

g the wrath of the gods, 
III. 21. he carries the prize of 
valour at the battle of I homa, 
23, 25+ he is elected king of 
the Meſſenians, 25. he beats 
the Lacedzmonians, and facri- 
fices three hundred of them in 
honour of Jupiter of Ithoma, 
ibid. be facrifices himſelf ſoon 
after upon his daughter's tomb,26 
Az1sSTOMENES, ſecond of that 
name, king of Meſſene, gains a 
victory over the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, III. 27. bold action of 
hat prinee, 28. he is _— 
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27 the Lacedæmonians, pf his 
AnisToMEnNEts, Acarnanian, is 
. . charged with the education of 
. . Ptolomy Epiphanes, VIII, 134. 
; he es a conſpiracy formed 
- againſt that prince, 189. Pro- 
_ lomy puts him to death, 190 
AR15sToNw, of Syracuſe, comedian, 
diſcovers the conſpiracy formed 
by Andranodorus againſt his 
country, | X. 32 
Az1sToN, pilot: counſel which 
he giyes the Syracuſans, III. 455 
AzisToNa, daughter of —— 
and Wife of Darius. III. 32 
AR1gToNn1cvs poſſeſſes himſelf of 
the dominions of Artalus, IX. 
- 221: he defeats the conſul Lici- 
har Craſſus, and —— = 
loner, 223. he is beaten an 
: SD by Sing ibid. the 
. . conſul ſends him to Rome, ibid. 
de is put to death there, 224 
|  Az18ronicvs of Maratbon is put 
| to death by order of Antigonus 
| > 7 node VII. 41 
| ARISTOPHANES, famous poet, 
| V. 88. character. of his poetry, 


. "#bid. &c. faults with which 
_ he may juſtly be reproached, 
- ibid. extracts from ſome of his 
pieces, IV. 217, 291. V. 84, &c. 
ArISTOPHON, Athenian captain 
. accuſes Iphicrates of treaſon, 
rolls £6043 f 22 1 82 
ARr18TOTLE, Philip charges him 
with the education of Alexan- 
der, VI. 15, 108. bis applica- 
tion in forming that prince, 
* #bid. ſuſpicions of him in 
reſpect to the death of Alexan- 
der, 398. fate of his works, X. 99 
Anus, ſon of Nabis, goes an 
boſtage to Rome, VIII. 203 
Armenia, province of Aſia, II. 12. 
it was governed by kings, 161. 
1222 VII. 21. X. 73 
Arm, thoſe uſed by n 
ARPHAXAD, name given by 


PHRAORTES, 


ther 


Scripture to Phraortes. See 


IN DO E X. 


ARR1ICHION, Pancratiaſt: com- 

bat of that Athleta, V. 45 
ARR1AN, Greek hiſtorian, VI. 4 
ARrSACEsS, ſon of Darius. See 
An rAxERXES MNEMON- 


AnxsAczs I, governor of Par- 


- thia for Antiochus, revolts a- 
gainft that prince, VII. 294. he 
aſſumes the title of king 317. 

K. 304 

AkRsAcxs II, king of Parthia, 
for Antiochus, VIII. 117. he ſuſ- 
tains a war againſt that prince, 

118. IX. 305. he comes to an 
accom modation with Antiochus, 
who leaves him in peaceable 

poſſeſſion of his kingdom, VIII. 

: | 121. IX. 305 

AxsAurs natural fon of Artax- 
erxes Mnemon, is aflaſimated 

ARsEs reigns in Perſia after the 
deathof Ochus, V. 344- 
cauſes him to be ated, ibia. 

AxsI NOE, daughter of Ptolomy 
Lagus, is married to Lyſimachus 
kin VII. 177. afterthe 


death of that prince her broth 


Ceraunus marries her, 226. fa 
ſequel of that marriage, ibid. ſhe 
is baniſhed intoSamothracia, 228 
Azs1inoz, another daughter of 
PtolomyLagus, marries ber bro- 
ther Ptolomy Philadelpbus, VII. 
285. death of that princeſs, 299 
Ars1Nor, ſiſter and wife of Pro- 
lomy Philometor, VIII. 20. her 
death, 27 
AxsI NOE, daughter of Ptolomy 
Auletes: Czſar's ſentence in her 
favour, X. 182, ſhe is proclaim · 
ed queen of Egypt, 183. Cæſar 
carries her to Rome, and makes 
her ſerve as an ornament in 
- his triumph, 188. Antony, at 
{| of Cleopatra, cauſes 
her to be put to death, 194 
Asst Nox, wife of Magas. See 

Aru. . 
ARSITES, ſatrap ot ia, OC- 
caſions the defeat of the Perſians 
at the Granicus, VI. * 
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kills himſelf through deſpair, 134 

Art. See Arts. 

ARTABANEs, uncle of Phraates, 
cauſes himſelf ro be crowned 
king of Parthia, and is killed 

ſcon after, IX. 232, 306 

AxrABANESs, brother of Darius, 

endeavours to divert that prince 


from his enterprize againſt the 


Scythians, III. 58. he is made 
arbiter between the two ſons of 
Darius in reſpe& to the ſove- 

| reignty, 108. his wiſe diſcourſe 
to Xerxes upon that prince's de- 
fign to attack Greece, 114, &c. 
ARTABANES, Hyrcanian, captain 
of the guards to Xerxes, con- 
ſpires againſt that prince, and 
kills him, III. 214. he is killed 
himſelf by Artaxerxes, 215 
ARTABAZANES, aiter the death 
Of Darius, diſputes the throne of 
Perſia with Xerxes, III. 107. he 
continues in amity with bis bro- 
ther, and loſes his life in his 
ſervice at the battle of 3 

10 
ARTABAZANES, king of Atropa- 


tene, ſubmits to AntioCchus, 


VIII. 10 
ARTABASVUs, Perſian lord, officer 
in the army of Mardonius, III. 
173. his counſel to that gene- 
ral, ibid. he eſcapes into Afia 
after che battle of Platza, 476. 
Xerxes gives him the command 
of the coaſts of Aſia minor, and 
with what view, 198. he re- 
duces the Egyptians that had re- 
volted againſt Artaxerxes, 238 
ARTABAZUS, governor of one of 
the provinces of Aſia for Ochus, 
revolts againſt that prince, V. 
316. ſupported by Chares the 
Athenian he gains ſeveral 
advantages, ibid. he is over- 


powered and retires into Mace- 
. donia, 317. Ochus receives him 
again into favour, 341. his fi- 
delity to Darius, VI. 262. Alex- 
ander makes him governor of 
Petra Oxiana, 


. 307 
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ARTAGERSES, officer of Artax- 
erxes Mnemon, is killed in the 
battle of Cunaxa, IV. 17 

ARTAINTA, niece of Kerxes, III. 
187. violent paſſion of that 
prince for her, ibid. fatal ſequel 
of that paſſion, 1 

ARTAPHERNES, governor of Sar- 
dis for his brother Darius, is for 
compelling the Athenians to 
reinſtate Hippias, II. 363. he 
marches againſt the iſland of 
Naxos with deſign to ſurprize it, 
III. 73. be is beſieged in Sar- 
dis by the Athenians, 77. he 
diſcovers the conſpiracy of Hy- 
ſtiæus 80. he marches againſt 

the revolted Ionians, 31 

ARTAPHERNES, ambaſſador of 

Artaxerxes to the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, III. 367 

ARTARIUS, brother of Artax- 
erxes Longimanus, 

ARTAVASDES, king of Armenia, 

a IX, 307 

ARTAXERXES I. ſirnamed Lon- 

gimanus, by the inſtigation of 


Artabanes kills bis brother Da- 


rius, aſcends the throne of Per- 
ſia, III. 215. he rids himſelf 
of Artabanes, ibid. he deſtroys 
the party of Artabanes, 219, and 
that of Hyſtaſpes his elder bro- 
ther, 220. he gives Themiſto- 
cles refuge, ibid. his joy for the 
arrival of that Athenian, 223. 
he permits Eſdras to return to 
Jeruſalem firſt, 243. and then 
Nehemiah, 244. alarmed by 
the conqueſts of the Athenians, 
he forms the deſign of ſending 
Themiſtocles into Attica at the 
head of an army, 234. Egy 
revolts againſt him, 237. he 

- obliges ir to return to its obe- 

dience, 240. he gives. up Ina 
rus to his mother contrary to 


the faith of treaty, ibid. he con- 


ciudes a treaty with the Greeks, 
2560. he dies, | 36g 
ARTAXERXEs II. ſirnamed Ine 
mon, is crowned king of Perſia, 
Iv. 
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IV. 55. Cyrus his brother at- 
tempts to murder him, 57. he 
ſends him to bis government 
of Aſia minor, ibid, he marches 
againſt Cyrus advancing to de- 
throne him, 84. gives him bat- 
tle at Cunaxa, ibid. and kills 
bim with his on hand, 88. he 
cannot force the Greeks in his 
| brother's army to ſurrender 
themſelves to bim, 95. be puts 
Tiſſaphernes to death, 145. he 


concludes a treaty with the 


— * he attacks _ 
goras kin Cyprus, 171. he 
judges — affair of Boren, 
181. his expedition inſt the 
Caduſians, | 2 Kc. 


Artaxerxes ſends an ambaſſa- 


dor into Greece to reconcile 
the ſtates, V. 264. he receives 
2 depuration from the Greeks, 
265. honours which he pays to 
Pelopidas, ibid. he undertakes 
to reduce Egypt, 298. that en- 
terprize miſcarfies, 301. he me- 
ditates a ſecond attempt againſt 
Egypt, 302. moſt of the pro- 
vinces of his empire revolt a- 
gainſt him, 306. troubles at the 
court of Artaxerxes concern 
ing his ſucceſſor, 308. death of 
that prince, 10 
ARTAxXERxEs III, before called 
Ochus. See Oc uus. 
ARTAxIAs, king of Armenia, 
| VIII. 402. X. 7 
ARTEMIDORVUs, inveſted with 
the ſupreme authority at Syra- 
cuſe, 7523 
ARTEMISIA, queen of Hal:car- 
naſſus, ſupplies Xerxes with 
troops in his expedition againſt 
Greece, III. 132. her courage in 
the battle of Salamin, 159 
ARTEMISIA, wife of Mauſolus, 
_ reigns in Caria after the deatn 
2 her husband, V. 329. ho- 
nours ſhe renders to the me- 
mory of Mavſolus, 330. ſhe 
takes Rhodes, 33 1. her death 
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Arts tun, promon of 
Eubcea, famous for — 
of the Greeks over the Per- 


III. 148 

Akrstox, Part that 
queen Laodice makes him play, 

| | VII. 305 


ARTEMON, engineer, III. 277 
Arts, origin and progreſs of the 
— II. 7 — arts baniſhed from 
rea by Lycurgus, 4. 

and placed in honour at habbo: 
by Solon, | 349 
AR1sSTONE, wife of Darius, III. 
32 


ARrToxAREs, eunuch of Darius 


Nothus, forms a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt that prince, III. 374. he 
is put to death, 375 
ARrTYPH1vus, ſon of Megabyſus, 
revolts againſt Ochus, III. 371. 
he is — in aſhes, bo 
Arnſpices. See Augnrs. | 
ARYMBAs, king of Epirus, VI. 
52. VII. 15 


As A, king of Judah, defeats the 


army of Tara king of Ethio- 
pia, I. 83 
ASARHADDON aſcends the throne 
of Aſſyria, II. 39. he takes 
Babylon and the country of 
Iſrael, ibid. be carries away 
| Manaſſeh king of Judah, 40. 
his death, ibid. 
AsDRUBAL, Amilcar's ſon-in- 
law, eommands the Carthagi- 
nian army in Spain, I. 227. be 


builds Cartbagena, ibid. he is kill- 


ed treacherouſly by a Gaul, 238 
ASDROBAL, firnamed Calvus, is 
made priſoner in Sardinia by the 
Romans, „ $76 
AsDRUBAL, Hannibal's brother, 
commands the troops of Spain 
after his brother's departure, I. 
235. he receives orders 
e ta march to Italy to 
the aid of his brother, 273. he 
ſets forward and is defeated, 
- ibid. he loſes a great battle near 


the river Metaurus, and is killed 
im it, | 


280 


ASDRU- | 
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ASDRUBAL, Giſgo's brother, com- 
mands the Carthaginian troops 
in Spain, I. 282 
AsDRUBAL, ſirnamed Haædus, is 


ſent by the Carthaginians to 


Rome to demand peace, I. 290 
ASDRUBAL, Maſiniſſa's grandſon, 
commands in Carthage, during 
the ſiege of that city by Scipio, 
I. 329. another Aſdrubal cauſes 
him ta be put to death, 335 
AsDRUBAL, Carthaginian gene- 
ral, is condemned to die, and 
wherefore, I. 319. the Cartha - 
ginians appoint him general of 
the troops without their walls, 
28. he cauſes another Aſdru- 

al who commands within the 
Cty to be put to death, 333. 
his cruelty to the Roman pri- 
ſoners, 335. after taking of the 
city, he intrenches himſelf in 
the temple of Æſculapius, 339. 
he ſurrenders himſelf to Scipio, 
Did. trag cal end of his wife and 
children, ibid. 
Aſhes : ſmothering in aſhes a pu- 
niſhment amongſt the Perſans, 
III. 371 


Aa, geographical deſcription of 


it, II. 12, &e. it is conſidered 
as the cradle of the ſciences, 

| 253 
A$SMONEAN race: duration of 
their reign in Judza, IX. 301 
As ras iA, celebrated courteſan, 
III. 276. accuſation formed a- 
inſt her at Athens, her great 

nowledge occaſions her bein 
ranked amongſt the ſophiſts * 

2 

Aſpic, ſerpent whoſe bite is mor- 
tal, 287 
As is, governor for Artaxerxes 
in the neighbourhood of Cappa · 
docia, revolts againſt that prince, 


IV. 187. he is puniſhed ſoon 
after, ibid: 
AHAsSVERVs, name given by the 
Scripture to Aſtyages, as alſo to 
Cambyſes and Darius. Sethe 
names of the two laſt. 


Ass un, ſon of Shem, who gave 
his name to Aſſyria, II. 11 
Aſſyria, origin of its name, ibid. 
AssSYRIANSs. Firſt empire of the 
Aſſyrians, II. 7. duration of that 
empire, ibid. kings of the Aſ- 
. ſyrians, 9, &c. ſecond empire 
of che Aſſyrians, both of Ni- 
niveh and Babylon, 33. ſubver- 
ſion of that empire by Cyrus, 


140 

AsTER, of Amphipolis, ſhoots 
our Philip's right eye, VI. 25. 
thar prince puts him to death, 


| ibid. 
Aſtrology Judicial, fal ſhood of that 
ſcience, II. 260, &c. 


Aſtronomy, nations that applied 
themſelves firſt to it, I. 51. 


II. 253 


AsTYAGEs, king of the Medes, 
called in Scripture Ahaſuerus, 
II. 66. be gives his daughter 
in marriage to Cambyſes king 
of Perſia, ibid. he cauſes Cyrus his 
grandſon to come to his _ 

ASTYMEDEs, deputed to Rea 
by the Rhodians, endeavours to 
appeaſe the anger of the ſenate, 

| | IX. 105 

AsvYcn1:s, king of Egypt, author 
of the law concerning loans, I, 
81. famous pyramid built by his 
orders, | 82 

ATHEas, king of Seythia, is dee 
feared by Philip, againſt whom 
he had declared, VI. 68 

ATHENn@vs, general of Antigo- 
nus; is ſent by that prince againſt 
the Nabathzan Arabians, VII. 


119. he periſhes iQ that expedi- 


tion, ibid. 


ATHENAVS, brother of Eu- 


menes, is ſent ambaſſador by 
that prince to Rome, VIII. 330 
ATHEN us, governor for Antio- 
chus in Judæa and Samaria; to 
eſtabliſh that prince's religion in 
them, 


celebrated at Athens, V. 3 


| VIII. 392 
Athenea, or Panathenæa, feaſts 
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25 INDEX: 
diviſkon between Athens and 


Arges, ATHENIANS. Foun- 


dation of the kingdom of A- 
thens, I, 77. II. 301. kings 


of Athens, 302. the Ar- 


chons ſucceed them, ibid. 338. 
Draco ischoſe legiſlator, 339. then 


Solon, 341. Piſiſtratus tyrant of 


Athens, 354. the Athenians 
recover their liberty, 360. Hip- 
— attem pts in vain to re · eſta- 

liſh the nny, 362. the 
Athenians, in conjunction with 
the Tonians, burn the city of 
Sardis, III. 77. Darius pre- 
3 avenge that inſult, 78. 

mous Athenian captains at that 
time, 84. Darius's heralds are 
put to death there, 91. the A- 
thenians under Miltiades gain 2 
famous victory over the Perſians 
at Marathon, 92. moderate re- 
ward granted Miltidaes, 101 

The Athenians, attacked by 
Xerxes, chuſe Themiſtocles ge- 
neral, III. 136. they reſign the 
honour ot commanding the fleet 


to the Lacedæmonians, 139. 
they contribute very much to 


the victory gained at Artemi- 


ſium, 148. they are reduced to 


abandon their city, 1 50. Athens 
is burnt by the Perſians, 155. 
battle of Salamin, in which the 


Athenians acquire infinite glory, 


-  3bid. they abandon their city a 
ſecond time, 169. the Atheni- 


ans and Lacedzmonians cut the 
Perſian army to pieces near Pla- 
tæa, 166. they defeat the Perſian 


Sparta, 257. peace re- eſtabliſm- 
ed between the two ſtates, 259. 
the Athenians gain ſeveral vi&o- 
ries over the Perſians, which 


obliges Artaxerxes to conclude a a 
peace highly glorious for the 


Greeks, ibid. &c. jealouſy and 
differences between Athens and 
Sparta, 273. treaty of peace for 
thirty years between the two 
ſtates, 276. the Athenians be- 
ſiege Samos, ibid. they ſend aid 
to the Corcyrans, 277. they be- 
ſiege Potidza, 279. open rup- 
ture between Athens and Spar - 
ta, 285. beginning of the Pe- 
loponneſian war, 319. recipro- 
cal ravages of Attica and Pelo- 


ponneſus, 324 


Plague of Athens, III. 330 
The Athenians ſeize Potidæa, 
339. they ſend forces agaic.ſt 
the iſle of Lesbos, 346. and 


make themſelves maſters of Mi- 
tylene, 352. the plague breaks 
out again at Athens, ibid. the 
Athenians take Pylos, 360. and 
are beſieged in it, ibid. they take 


the troops ſhut up in the iſle of 
Sphacteria, 355. they make 


themſelves maſters of the iſland 
of Cythera, 376. they are de- 


feated by the Thebans near De- 
lium, 379. truce for a year be- 
eween Athens and Sparta, 380 
the Athenians are defeared near 


9 381. treaty of peace 
for 


fry years between the A- 


lb. 


| 
fleet at the ſame time near My- thenians and Lacedzmonians, 
cale, 184. they rebuild the walls | 2386 0 
of their city, 190. the com- The Athenians at the inſtiga- ! 
mand of the Greeks in general tion of Alcibiades renew the Y 
trarsferred to the Athenians, war againſt Sparta, III. 394. e 
| | 197 they engage by his advice in tbe P 
The Athenians, under Cimon, war with Sicily, 396. Athens n 
in a double victory over the appoints Alcibiades, Nicias, and b 
erſians near the river Euryme- Lamachus, generals, 402. tri- tt 
don, III. 232. they ſuf port che umphbant departure of the fleet, 1 
Egyptians in their revolt againſt 41 1. it arrives in Sicily, 413. 8 
Perſia, 237. their conſiderable the Athenians recal Alcibiades, * 
loſſes in that war, 239. ſeeds of „„. 2 
| "i after 
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after ſome actions. they beſiege 
Syracuſe, 423. they undertake 
ſeveral works that reduce the city 
ro extremities, 429- they are 
defeated by ae — 436, 
442, 445. they rd a ſecon 
bacrie by Sea, and are defeated, 
455. they reſolve to retire by 
land, 457. they are reduced to 
ſurrender themſelves to the Sy- 
racuſans, 461. their generals are 
put to death, 464. conſternati- 
on of Athens upon this defeat, 465 
The Athenians are abandoned 
by their allies, IV. 3. the return 
of Alcibiades to Athens is con- 
certed, 8. the four hundred in- 
veſted with all authority at A- 
thens, 12. their power is annull- 
ed, 16. Alcibiades is recalled, 
ibid. he occaſions the gaining of 
feveral great advantages by the 
Athenians, 16, 17, the Athe- 
nians ele& him generaliſſi- 
mo, 21, their; fleet is defeated 
near Epheſus, 27. the command 
is taken from Alcibiades. 29. 
they gain a great victory over 
the Lacedæmonians near the 


Arginuſæ, 33. they are entirely 


defearcd by the latter near Ægoſ- 
potamos, 44 · Athens, beſieged 
by Lyſander, capitulates and 
ſurrenders, 49 
Thirty tyrants inſtituted to 
govern Athens, by Lyſander, 
IV. 52. ſhe recovers her liber- 
ry, 68. 8c. ſhe enters into the 
league formed againft the Lace- 
dæmonians, 153. Conon re- 


builds the walls of Athens, 167. 


the Athenians aid the Theban 
exiles, V. 232, they repent ic 
preſently after, 240, they re- 
riew the alliance with the The- 
bans, 243. they declare againſt 
the latter for the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, 263. many of the Athe- 
nian allies revolt, 317. generals 


employed to reduce them, 318. 


alarm of the Athenians occa- 


_ calioned by the preparations for 


war made by the king of Perſia, 
325. they ſend aid to the Me- 
galopolitans, 329. and after- 
wards to the Rhodians, 332 

The Athenians ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be amuſed by Philip, 
VI. 9. Demoſthenes endeavours 
in vain to rouſe them from 


their lethargy, 29. 32, 44. A- 


thens Ve the Lacedæmonians 


againſt Philip, 54. the Atheni- 
ans under Phocion drive Phil p 
out of Eubcea, 56. they oblige 


that prince to raiſe the ſieges of 


Perinthus and Byzantium, 65. 
they form a league with the 


Thebans againſt Philip, 75. im- 


moderate joy of Athens upon 


- that prince's death, 92. the 


Athenians form a league againſt 
Alexander, 117. that prince 
pardons them, 122. conduct of 


the Athenians in reſpe& to 
Harpalus, 


377 
Rumours and joy at Athens 


upon the news of Alexander's 
death, VII. 29, the Athenians 


march again Antipater, 32. 


— are victorious at firſt, ibide 
an 


are afterwards reduced to 
ſubmit, 37. Antipater makes 
himſelf maſter of their city, 


238. Phocion is condemned to 


die by the Athenians, 68. Caſ- 
ſander takes Athens, 76. he 
makes choice of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus to govern the republic, 
bid. Athens taken by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 128. exceſſive ho- 
nours rendered to Antigonus 
and his ſon Demetrius by the 
Atheniuns, 131. Athens be- 
ſieged by Caſſander and del wer- 
ed by Demetrius, 166. exceſ- 
five flatrery of Demetrius by 
the Athenians, 167. Athens 
ſhucs its gates againſt Deme- 


trius, 177, he takes that city, 
183. Athens declares againſt 
Antigonus Gonatas, 284, and 
is taken by that prince, who 
puts a garriſon into it, 285 
Q ; The 


their pay, 
- Nhips, ibid. nava 
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The Athenians carry their 
eomplaints againſt Philip to 


- Rome, VIII. 135. that prince 


beſieges their city, 137. decrees 


of Athens againſt Philip, 146. ſhe 
. ſends three famous philoſophers 
upon an embaſſy to Rome, and 


wherefore, IX. 126, Athens 
taken by Archelaus, X. 30. 


Ariſton makes himſelf Tyrant 


of that city, ibid. his cruel- 


ties there, bx. it is beſieged and 


retaken by Sylla, ibid. & c- 
Government of Athens, IV. 
275. foundation of the govern- 
ment inſtituted by Solon, II. 
374. abuſes introduced into the 
government by Pericles, v. 
97. inhabitants of Athens, Iv. 
279. ſenate, 282. Areopagus, 
284. magiſtrates, 287. aſſem- 


blies of the people, ibid. educa- 
tion of youth, IV. 297. diffe- 


rent ſpecies of Troops, of which 
the armies of Athens were com- 


poſed, 309 . choice of the ge- 


Berals, VI. 96. raiſing of troops, 
Iv. 525. navy, 313. 

troops, 318. e- 
quipment of galleys at Athens, V. 


352. exemptions and honours 


granted by that city to thoſe 
who had rendered it great ſer- 


vices, 356. orations pronounced 
dy order of the ſtate in honour 
of thoſe who had died for their 


country, III. 277, 328. VI. 
84. of religion, V. 1. feaſts of 
the Panathenea, 5. Bacchus, 8. 
and Eleuſis, 10 
Character of the people of 
Athens, IV. 320. eaſily enraged, 


and ſoon appeaſed, III. 257, 


353. IV. 40, 245. ſometimes 
- ungrateful to their generals, and 
- thoſe who had ſerved them beſt, 


III. 102, 103, 205. IV. 29. 


VII. 69, 131. humane to their 
enemies, IV. 69. delicate in 

reſpect to politeneſs and deco- 
Tum, 323. VI. 379. great in 
. yheir projects, III. 398. zea- 


lous for liberty, III. 92, 168. 
taſte of the Athenians for the 
arts and ſciences, IV. 324. 
their paſſion for the repreſenca- 
tions of the theatre, V. 66, 95. 


common character of the Athe- 


nians and Lacedæmonians, IV. 
326 

ATHEN10N, courtier of Pto- 
lomy Evergetes, goes to Jeruſa- 
lem by order of that prince, 
VII. 318 


Athlete. Etymology of the word, 


V. 38. exerciſes of the Ath- 
letæ, 39: trial through which 
they paſſed before they fought, 
40. rewards granted to them 
when vi&orious, II. 3 50. V. 57 
Athlothete, their function, v. 40 
Athos, famous mountain of Ma- 
cedonia, III, 121. VI. 389 
Aross 4, wife of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, v. 308 
Aross A, daughter of Cyrus, and 
wife of Cambyſes firſt, and af- 
ter of Smerdis the Magus, II. 
206. ſhe is laſt married to Da- 
rius, III. 32. Democedes cures 
her of à dangerous diſtemper, 
39. ſhe perſuades Darius to ſend 
| him into Greece, and why, 40. 
ſhe is called Vaſthi in Scripture, 


4 

ATREvs, ſon of Pelope, king of 
Mycenæ, : II. 301 
ATRroOPATES, one of Alexander's 
generals: provinces which fell 
to him after that prince's death. 
VII. 25. he cauſes himſelf to 
be declared king of them. 59 


ArrALus I, king of Pergamus, 


VII. 11, 314. war between 
that prince and Seleucus, VIII, 


2, 3, 13. Atralus joins the R- 


mans in the war againſt Phi- 
lip, 1 78, 93. be gains ſeve- 
ral advantages over that prince, 
126. he dies, 166. his magni- 


ficent uſe of his riches, , ibid. 
_ AtTaLvs II, firnamed Philadel- 


phus, prevails upon the Ache- 
ans to reyoke their decree a- 
| gains 


A = mw ft ca _o _ 


'» Minſt his brother, IX. 41. he 
comes ambaſſador to Rome, 
101. he reigns in Cappadocia as 
guardian to Attalus his nephew, 


123. war between Attalus and 


Pruſias, 124. death of Attalus, 
220 
ATTALvus III. ſirnamed Philome- 
tor, goes to Rome, and why, 
IX. 125. he aſcends the throne 
of Cappadocia, after the death 
of his uncle, and cauſes him to 
be much regretred by his vices, 
220. he dies, and by his will 
leaves his dominions to the Ro- 
man people, "228 
ATTALvus, Syracuſan, diſcovers 
the incelligence held by Marcel- 
lus in Syracuſe to Epicydes, X.47 
ATTALVUs, Philip's lieutenant, is 
ſent by that prince into Aſia 
Minor, VI. 88. marriage of 
his niece Cleopatra with Philip, 
ibid. Alexander cauſes him to 
de aſſaſſinated, 177 
Attics, divided by Cecrops into 
twelve cantons, II. 302. See 
Athens. IT 
ATYADEZ, deſcendants of Atys, 


| IT. 66 
Arys, ſon of Crceſus ; 


lities of that prince, II, 76. his 


death, - 77 

Angar: Puerilities of that ſci- 

; ence, ” V, I7 

Avovsrts. See Cæsax AUGUus- 

3 "XG"! Ti" 

Aara, name of Philodas's mare, 
| V. 60 


AUTOPHRADATES, governor of 
Lydia for Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
is charged by that prince with 
the war againſt Datames, IV. 
189. he is defeated, ibid. and 
retires into his government, 
191. he joins with the provin- 
ces of Aſia in their revolt a- 

gainſt Artaxerxes, V. 308 

Axiocavs, Atbenian, takes upon 
him the defence of the ge- 
nerals condemned toy die after 


the battle of Arginuſz, IV. 41 


INDEX, 


good qua- 


339 
AxtrTHrA, wife Nicocles, 
kil's herſelf, VII. 112 
AzZarias, one of the three He- 
brews miraculouſly preſerved in 
the midſt of flames, II. 46 
Azot, a city of Paleſtine, I. 90 


B. | 
AAL. See Ber. 

Babel, deſcription of that 
Tower, II. 21 
BaBYLoN, BAB TLONIA NS; foun- 
dation of the city of Babylon, 
II. 2. deſcription of that city, 
16. kings of Babylon, 34. du- 
ration of its empire, FI, 153. 
ſiege and taking of that city by 
Cyrus, 150. it revolts againſt 
Darius, III. 45- that prince re- 
duces it to ebedience, 47. A- 


lexander makes himſelf maſter 


of Babylon, VI. 244. deſtruc- 
tion of Babylon foretold in ſe- 
veral parts of the Scripture, II. 
141. curſe pronounced againſt 
that city, 154. eagerneſs of 
princes to deſtroy it, 155. the 
Babylonians laid the firſt' foun- 
dations of aſtronomy, 258 


BaccniDas, eunuch of Mithrida- 


dates, X. 114 
BaccHiDes, ernor of Meſo- 
tamia under Antiochus Epi- 
kanes and Demetrius Soter, 

s defeared in many engage» 
ments by Judas Maccabeus, 

| IX. 140; Ke. 
Baccnurs, whoſe deſcendants 
reigned at Corinth, II. 304 
Baccnvs, feaſts inſtituted at A- 
thens in hongur of him, V. 1x 
BACCHYL IDEs, Greek poet, III. 
2 304 

Bact᷑riana, province of upper Aſia, 


-Betica, part of old Spain, I, 147 
BAG OAS, eunuch of Ochus, com- 


mands 2 detaehment during that 
prince's expedition againſt E- 
gypt, V. 338. be poifons O- 
chus, 343. he places Arſes up- 
on the throne of Perſa, 344. 

G he 
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he cauſes that prince to be put 
places Darius 
Codomanus upon the throne 


in his ſtead, Fo he falls into 
the hands of 3 VI. 
274. he gains the aſcendart 
— that prince, 370, by his in- 
trigues he cauſes Orſines to be 
put to death, 372, &c. 
BaGorHANEs, governor of the 
citadel of Babylon, ſurrenders 
to Alexander, 
BAGozazus, Artaxerxes's eu- 
nuch, is put by death by prdec 
of. Xerxes, HL 370 
BALA. See ALEXANDER BALA. 
Baleares, iſlands: why ſo 2 
7 
BALTHAZAR, or Delſnarx er, 
king of Babylon, called alſo 
Labynit or Nabonid, II. 51. he 
is beſieged in Babylon by Cy- 
rus, 1 50. he gives a great feaſt 
to his whole court the fame 
ww that city is taken, ibi he 
11 K 


led in his palace, 153. his 


death foretold in Scripture, 149 
Ba RGA, See AMILCAR, firna- 
med Barca, 
Baxsixx, wife of Alexander, 
| VII, 27 
Basket, Proceſſion of the basket 
at Athens. boy h V, 14 
arna, people of Sarmatia in 
. 5 ; — character, IX. 2 
Battles and Combats celebrated in 
- ancient hiſtory, Near the coaſts 
of Myle, I, 190. near Ec- 
nome, 192. of Ticinus, 245. 
of Trebia, 260. of Thra- 
ſymenus, 249, of Cannæ, 263, 
of Zama, 287. of Thymbraa, 
II. 122. of Marathon, III. 
92. of Thermopylz, 140. of 
Artemiſum, 148. of Salamin, 
154. of Platza, 166. of My- 
cale, 184. of the river Eureme- 
_ * Arginuſæ, W- 
3- tamos, 44. 0 
— 84. of Leuctra, V. 


280. of Mantinza, 283. of 
— VI. 78. of the Gra- 
4 


mopyle, 23a. ot mount Cory- 


252. of Emmaus, 404; 
VI. 244 us 


BotortAxs. 
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nieus, 132. of Iſſus, 186. of 
Arbela, 234. of the Hyd 1 
336, of Ipſus, VII. 266. of 
Selaſia, 386. of Rapbia, VIII. 
20, of Caphyia, 30. of Elis, 


30, of Octalopha, 143. of 


Cynoſcephale, 159. of Ther- 


239 · of Elea, 243. of 
Myonneſus, 246. of Magneſia, 
Berh- 
ſura, 408. of the river Peneus, 
IX, 30. of Pydna, 75. of 
Leucopetra, 146. af Carrz, 


cus, 


318. of Cabire, X. 112. of 
; Arſamia, 134. of Actium, 


| 210 

Bat ailion ſacred of the ns, 
as 422 — 245 
Bgſtaods : Law of Athens againſt 
Bzpivs, commander in Ætoſia 
for the Romans, IX, 111. his 
conduct in that province, 112 
Bee, name given Sophocles, V. 


| wk 74, 78 
ſyrians ; temple erected in ho- 
BEL es1s, king of Babylon. Se 
NABONASSAR, +7 
Bz1iG1vys, at the head of the 
Gauls, makes an irruptian into 
Macedonia, VII. 227. be de- 
feats Ceraunus, and is defeated 
1 himſeli ſoon after, A 228 
E Ls, name given Amenophis, 
L 7. and to Nimrod, II. 9 
BeLvs the Aſſyrian, II. 9 
Zæot arch, principal magiſtrate of 
Thebes, V. 235 
Bastia, part of Greece, II. 293. 
unjult prejudice againſt that 
- COUNTTyY, ; V. 291. 
See 'THEBANS, 
BEZzRENICE, wife of Ptolomy So- 
ter, VII. 181. aſcendant of that 
princeſs over her husband, bia. 


| 7 7» | 
'BERENICE, daughter of Pedlo? 
my Pluladelpbus, marries An- 


tiochus Theus, VII. 294. An- 
tiochus 


FN D* EF 


tiochus repudiates her, 305. 
Laodice cauſes her to be put 
to death, ibid. 


BERENICE, wife of Prolomy 


Evergetes, VII. . Prolomy 
Philopator cauſes Ws be put 
to death, VIII. 16. Berenice's 
hair, VII. 309 

BzRENICE, daughter of Ptolomy 
Lathyrus. See CLEOPATRA. 

BzRENICE, daughter of Prolomy 
Auletes, reigns in bt during 

ber father's abſence, X. 165. ſhe 
marries Seleucus Cydiofates, 
and then caufes him ro be pur 
to death, 172. the marries Ar- 
chelaus, ibid. Ptolomy puts her 
to death, 174 

BrxeNICE, wife of Mithridates, 
X. 114. unhappy death of that 
princeſs, BP > 

Bx Ros vs, hiſtorian, VII. 289 

Bass us, chief of the Bactrians, 

betrays Darius, and puts him 

in chains, vi. 259, 260. he 
| es that prince, 263. 
de is ſeized and delivered up 
to Alexander, 250. that prince 
cauſes him to be executed, 


Af Fo 
IIS TIA (Calpurnius) is "ER 6 
the Romans againſt Jugurtha, 
I. 359. his conduct in that war, 

| ibid. 
Bethulia, city of Ifrael: fiege of 
that city by Holophernes, II. 

6 


| 1 
Bras, one of the ſeven ſiges of 
- Greece, | IT. 376, 
Bibles, city of Phœnicia, VI. 175 
BriBvL vs (A. Calpternins) is ap- 
pointed by the Romans to com- 
mand in Syria after the defeat 
of Craſſus by the Parthians, IX. 


* 8. his Wan „ibid. 
l 17 province of Aſia minor, 
II. 6. kings of Bitbynia, vil. 
10. Mithtidates poſſeſſes him- 
ſelf of it, x. 79. it is reduced 

into a province of the Roman 

empire, IX; 265. X. 160 
Birox and CLe6Bts, Argives, 


341 
models of fraternal friendſhip, 
II. 72 
Boccnvs, king of Mauritania, 
ugurtha's father-in law, I. 363. 
he delivers up that ſon to the 
Romans, | 364 
GEs, governor of Eione for the 
king of Perſia, III. 227, his 
exceſs of bravery, ibid. 
BoL 1s, Cretan: his ſtratagem and 
treaſon to Achzus, VIII. 24 
Bex1LCAR, Carthaginian general, 
makes himſelf tyrant of Car- 
thage, I, 181. he is put to 
death, ibid. 
Beſphorus Cimmerian country ſub- 
ject to Mitbridates, X. 152 
BosTAR, commander of the Car- 
thaginians in Sardinia, is mur- 
dered by the Mercenaries, I. 
222 
Brachmans, Indian philoſophers, 
VI. 345. their opinions, em- 
ployments, and manner of liv- 
ng, 346, 347, &c. 
Branchids, family ot Miletus, ſet- 
tled by Xerxes in the upper Aſia, 
and deſtroyed by Alexander the 
Great, VI. 291 
BRxAS1 DAS, Lacedæmonian gene- 
ral, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the 
ſiege of Pylos, III. 361. his ex- 
peditions into Thrace, 376. he 
takes Amphipolis, 377. he de- 
fends that place againſt Cleon, 
and receives a wound of which 
he dies, 


| 332 
BaBNHHtus, general of the Gauls, 


makes an irruption into Panno- 
nia, VII, 227. Macedonia, 228, 
and Greece, 230. he periſhes in 
the laſt enterprize, ibid. 
Bruchion, quarter of the city of 
Alexandria, X. 183 
Bucephalns, war-horſe backed by 
Alexander, VI. 113. wonders _ 
related of that horſe, 114 
Bucephalia, city built by Alexan- 
er, | VI, II 5 
Burial of the dead in the earth, 
II. 274. Burial of kings a- 
mongſt the Scythians, III. 
Q3 


37. 
care 


342 
care of the ancients to 


burial for the dead, V. 37 
Berning-glaſs, by the means of 


which Archimedes is ſaid to 


have burnt the Roman fleet, 

| X. 
Bvus1x1s, king of Egypt, I. 85 
Bus IRIS, brother of Amenophis, 
famous for his cruelty, 77 
Byblos, city of the iſle of Proſopi- 
tis, III. 238 
Byr/a, name of the citadel of Car- 
thage, | I. 334 
Byſſus, an Egyptian plant: its 
. deſcription and bo 5 « 59 
Byzantium, city of Thrace, de- 
_ livered by the Greeks from the 
power of the Perſians, III. 


197. it ſubmits to the Athe- 


nians, IV. 20. ſiege of Byzan- 
tium by Philip, VI. 62, war be- 


tween the Byzantines and Rho—-— 


_ dians, VIII, 13 
| C. } 
\ Abire, city of Afia, famous 
Li for Lucullus's victory over 
. _ Mithridates 
Cadiz, city of Spain, I. 147 
Capmvs, Phoenician, ſeizes Bœo - 
tia, and builds Thebes there, II. 
303. it was he that introduced 
the uſe of letters into Greece, 


1. 77 
Caduſians, le of Aſſyria: they 
ſubmit to Cyrus, II. 115. re- 


volt of the Caduſians inſt 
Artaxerxes, IV, 182. Tiribazus 
makes them returnto their ae” > 

| 182 

Cadytis, name given to the city 2 
eruſalem by Herodotus, I. 94 
 CEREPHRON, diſciple of Socrates, 
| IV. 203 

Caina, city of Pontus, taken from 
Mit bridates by Pompey, X. 

| 155 


Cairo, its famous caſtle in Egypt, : 


4 
CALANUs, Indian philoſopher, 
comes to the court of Alexander 


the Great, VI. 350. he dies 


voluntarily upon a 


al pile, 


; 94S 


NK. 112 
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CALcipæ us, in the name of the 
Lacedæmonians, concludes a 
treaty with Tiſſaphernes, IV, 4 

Chaldeans, addicted to the ſtudy 
of judicial aſtrology, II. 260. 
the ſect of Sabæans formed of 
te, 2 

CALL as, ſon of Harpalus, officer 
in Alexander's army, VI. 128 

CALL1As, citizen of Athens, is 
cited before the Judges upon ac- 
count of Ariftides, III. 209. he 
is appointed plenipotentiary tor 

A Athens, to Artaxerxes, 
ALListus, Spartan, is appoint- 
ed governor of the citadel of 
Athens, IV. 2 

CALLICRATES, Spartan, kills E- 
paminondas in the battle of 
Mantinaa, V. 286 

CALLICRATES, deputed by the 
Achæans to Rome, betrays 
them, VIII. 324. he prevents 
the Achæans from aiding the 
two brothers Ptolomies, againſt 

Antiochus, 385. he impeaches 
all the Achæans, Who had ſeem - 
ed to favour Perſeus, to the Ro- 
mans, [IX. 113 

CALLICRATIDAS, ſucceeds Ly- 
ſander in the command of tbe. 
Lacedzmonian fleet, IV. 30. 
he goes to the court of Cyrus 
the younger, 32. he is defeated 
near the iſlands Arginuſæ, and 
killed in the battle, 33, &c. 

CALLIMACHUS, Polemarch at 
Athens, joins the party of Mil- 


tiades, 


miſus for Mithridates, defends 
that city againſt Lucullus, and 
then ſets it on fire, X. 116 
CALLISTHENEsS, philoſopher in 
the train of Alexander, VI. 
18. that prince cauſes him to 

de put to death, 320. character 
of that philoſopher, 321 
CALLIPPUs, Athenian, aſſaſſinates 
Dion, and ſeizes the tyranny of 
_ Syracuſe, V. 196, 8c. he is ſoon 
aiter aſſaſſinated Minh, 197 
* * 


= 
 CALLIMACHvus, governor of A- 


I N D E X. 


Catrixynes, Athenian orator, 
accuſes the Athenian generals 
falſely in the ſenate, IV. 38. 
he is puniſhed ſoon after, 40 

Calamniators, or Falſe accuſers, 
Puniſhment of them in Egypt, 


I. 33. law of Charondas againſt 


III. 313 
See BGS 


them, 
CALPURNIVS BEST IA. 
TIA, | 
Cal vixvs { Domitins) commands 
in Aſia for Cæſar, X. 183 
Cu us, general in the ſervice 
of Antiochus, betrays Achæus, 
and delivers him vp to that 


prince, VIII. 24 
Canunvsks, father of Cyrus, king 
of Perſia, II. 66, 82 


CAMBYSEs, ſon of Cyrus aſcends 


the throne of Perſia, II. 192. 
he enters Egypt with an army, 


ibid. and makes himſelf maſter 
of it, 195. his rage againſt the 
body of Amaſis, ibid, his expe- 
dition againſt Ethiopia, 197, on 
his return he plunders the tem- 
ples of the city of Thebes, 198. 
- he kills the god Apis, 199. be 
puts his brother Smerdis to death, 
ibid. he kills Meroe, his ſiſter 
and wife, 200. he prepares to 


march againſt Smerdis the Ma- 


gus, who had uſurped the throne, 
204. he dies of a wound which 
he gives himſelf in the thigh, 
205. character of that prince, 
286 
CaMisakes, Carian, governor of 
Leuco- Syria, periſhes in the ex- 
ition of Artaxerxes againſt 
- the Caduſians, IV. 185 
Canaanites : origin of that people, 
| | I 


0” 1 
CANDAULEs, king of Lydia, = 
6 


Candi a, iſland. See Crete. 
CaniDivs, Antony's lieutenant, 
X. 211 
Canne, city of Apulia, famous for 
Hannibal's victory over the Ro- 
mans, I, 264 


Carats, Phocæan, Sylla's friend, 


343 
is ſent by that general to Del- 
phi, to receive the treaſures of 
it, X. 82. religious terror of 
Caphis, ibid. 

Caphyia, city of Peloponneſus, 
known by the defeat of Aratus, 

VIII. 30 

Capua, city of Italy, abandons the 
Romans, and ſubmits to Han- 
nibal, I. 270. It is beſieged by 
the Romans, 274. tbe tragical 
end of its principal — 

Cappadocia, province of Aſia mi- 
nor, II, 5. kings of Cappadocia, 
VII. 13. IX. 344. it is reduced 
into a Roman provfhce, 3 58, &c. 

CARANUS, firſt king of Macedo- 
nia, II. 305 

C ARBO; oppreſſions committed 
by him at Rome, X. 94 

Cardia, city of the Cherſoneſus, 

VI. 49 

CARIDEMVUs, of Oritæ, is baniſh- 
ed Athens, VI. 121, he is per- 
ſecuted by Alexander, and re- 
tires to Darius Codomanus, x22, 
his ſincerity occaſions his death, 


150 

Caria, province of Aſia minor, 
II. 5 

Carmania, province of Perſia, VI. 
367 

CARNEADEsS, his embaſſy to 
Rome, IX. 27 


Carre, a city famous for the de- 
teat of Craſſus, IX. 328 
CARTHAGE, CARTHAGINIANS, 
Foundation of Carthage, I. 140. 
its augmentation, 144. con- 
queſts of the Carthaginians in 
- Africa, ibid, in Sardinia, 145. 
they poſleſs themſelyes of the 
Balearian iſles, 146. they land 
in Spain, 149. and in Sicily, 
I51. firſt treaty between Rome 
and Carthage, ibid. the Cartha- 
ginians make an alliance with 
Xerxes, 152. III. 120, they 
are defeated in Sicily by Selon, 
I. 153. III. 294. they take 
ſeveral places in Sicily unde 


4 Han- 
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Hannibal, I. 156. and Imilcon, 
156. they make a treaty with 
Dionyſius, 159. V. 115. war 
between the Carthaginians and 
Dionyſus, I. 161. V. 127. 
they beſiege Syracuſe, I. 162. 
V. 131. they are defeated by 
Dionyſius, I. 63. v. 135. the 
Plaue rages in Carthage, I. 


166. ſecond treaty between the 


Romans and Carthaginians, 
167. the Carthaginians en- 
deavour to ſeize Sicily after the 
re-eftabliſhment of Dionyſus 
the younger, ibid. V. 204. they 
are defeated by Timoleon, I. 
169. V. 218. war of the Car- 
thaginians with Agathocles, at 


firſt in Sicily, I. 172. and afte: 


in Africa, 176. they ſuſtain a 
war in Sicily againſt Pyrrhus, 

| 184. VII. 261 

The Carthaginians are called 
in to aid the Mamertines, who 
give them poſſeſſion of their 
citadel, I. 188. they ate driven 
out of it by the Romans, ibid. 
they ſend a numerous army into 
Sicily, 189. they loſe a battle, 
which is followed with the tak- 
ing of Agrigentum, their place 
of arms, ibid. they are beat at 
ſea firſt near the coaſt of Myle, 


190. and after at Ecnome, 


192. they ſuſtain the war againſt 
Regulus in Africa, 193. pu- 
niſhment infliged by them upon 


that general, 203. they loſe a 


battle at ſea in fight of Sicily, 


ibid. ardor of the Carthaginians | 


in defenſe of Lilybzum, 205. 
their fleer is entirely defeated 
near the iſlands ZEgates, 209. 
they make a treaty of peace 
with the Romans, which ter- 
minates this war, 210. war of 
the Carthaginians with the Mer- 
cenaries, 212 

Tbe Cartbaginiĩans areobliged 


to abandon Sardinia to the Ro- 


mans, I. 224. they beſiege and 
take Saguntum, 231. war be- 


tween the two ſtates again, 
234. The Carthaginians the 


Rhone, 236. then —— 240. 


their entrance into Italy, 244. 
they gain ſeveral victories over 


the Romans, near the Ticinus, 


245. near Trebia, 249. near 
Thraſymenus, 254. they loſe 


ſeveral battles in Spain, 262. 


They gain a famous victory over 
the Romans at Cannæ, 263. 
bad ſucceſs of the Carthagini- 
ans, 272, 273, 278. they are 
attacked in Atrica by the Ro- 
mans, ibid. they recal Hanni- 


dal from Italy, 283. they are 


entirely defeated at Tama, 288. 
they demand peace of the Ro- 
mans, ibid. and obtain it, 289. 
differences between the Cartha- 
ginians and Maſmiſſa, 312. 


third war of the Carthaginians 


and Romans, 319. Carthage 
ſends deputies to Rome to de- 
clare that it ſubmits to the diſ- 
cretion of the Romans, 323. 
the latter order the Carthagi- 


nns to abandon their city, 3264 


The Carthaginians reſolve to 
defend themſelves, 328. the 
Romans beſiege Carthage, 329. 


it is taken and demoliſhed by 


Scipio, 338. it is rebuilt by 
Cziar, 344. the Saracens de- 
{troy it entirely, 345 

Carthage formed upon the 
model of Tyre, I. 110, religion 
of the Carthaginiane, 112. their 
barbarous worſhip of Saturn, 
114, 179. government of the 
Carthaginians, 118. Suffetes, 119 . 
ſenate, 120. people, 121. tr. 
bunal of the Hundred, ibid. 
defects in the government of 


Carthage, 123. the courts of 


juſtice and the finances reform- 


ed by Hannibal, 295. wiſe cuſ · 


tom of the Carthaginians in 
ſending colonies into different 


countries, 125. commerce of 


Carthage, the principal ſource 
of its riches, and power, _ 


d ſcovery of the gold and ſilver 
mines in Spain by the Cartha- 
ginians, ſecond ſource of the 
riches and power of Carthage, 


127. military power of Carthage, 


129. arts and ſciences in little 
eſteem there, 132. Characters, 
manners, and qualities of the 
* Carthaginians, 136 


Carthagena, city of Spain, I. 27 


CARTHALON, commander of the 
auxiliary troops of the Carthagi- 
nians, declared guilty of trea- 
fon, and why, I. 319 
Cass aN DER, general of the Thra- 
cians and Pronians, in the army 
of Alexander VI. 129 
Cass Akp ER, fon of Antipater, 
VL 397. provinces which fell 
to him after Alexander's death, 
PII. 25. he put Demades and 
bis ſon to death, 64. he is aſ- 
fſociated with Polyſperchon in 
the regency of the kingdom of 
Macedonia, ibid. he takes A- 
thens, 76. and eſtabliſhes De- 
metrius Phalereus in the govern- 
ment of it, ibi. he puts Oly m- 
ias to death, 88. he confines 
Roxane, the wife of Alexan- 
der, with Alexander her ſon, 
in the caſtle of Amphipolis, go. 
he reinſtates the city of Thebes, 
- gt. he enters into the league 
formed againſt Antigonus, 107. 
he concludes a treaty with him, 
and breaks it immediately, 111. 
he puts to death the young king 
Alexander, with bie mother 
Roxane,. 121. he beſieges A- 
thens, of which Demetrius Po- 
Jorcetes had male himſelf 
maſter 166. the latter — * 
kim to raiſe the ſiege, and de- 
feats him near Thermopylæ, 
ibid. Callander concludes a league 

_ againſt Antigonus and Deme- 
traus, 169. after the battle of 
Ipſus, he divides the empire ot 
Alexander with three otber 
princes, 173, death of Caſſan- 
der, 180 


CAss Ax DER, Macedonian, by Phi- 
lip's order maſſacres the inha- 
birants of Maronaa, VIII. 308, 
that prince cauſes him to be put 
to death, 309 
Cassius (Lacias) Roman gene- 
ral, is defeated by Michridates, 
1 | X. 78 
Cassrvs, quaſtor of Craſlug's = 
my in the war with the Par- 
 thians, IX. 315. he puts him- 
. felf at the head of the remains 
of that army, and prevents the 

; Parthians from ſeizing Syria, 
334. he forms a conſpiracy a» 
gainſt Cæſar, X. 191. he is en- 

_ tizely defeated by Antony, ibid. 
Cat, veneration of the Egyptians 
for that animal, II. 194. K. 175 
Catarads of Ne, I. 13 
Catheans, people of Ind ia, ſub- 
jected by Alexander, VI. 345 
CAro (M. Porcias) ſirnamed the 
Cenſor, ſerves. as lieutenant- 
general under the conſul Acilius, 
VIII. 232. his valour at the 
paſs of Thermopy læ, ibid. he 
ou in favour of the Rho- 
ians in the ſenate, IX. 107, 
he obtains the return of the 
exiles for the Achens, 118, 
his conduct in reſpe& to Car- 
neades, and the other Ache- 
nian ambaſſadors, 127. be is 
appointed by. the common- 
wealth to depoſe Prolomy king 
of Cyprus, and to confiſcate his 
treaſures, IX. 275 
Caro, fon of the former, acts 
prodigies of valour at the battle 
of Pyd na, IX. 79 
C. Caro, tribune of the people, 
oppoſes the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Prolomy, X. 168 
CEBALIwvs diſcovers the conſpi- 
racy of Dymnus againſt Alex- 
ander, VI. 280 


CxcRors, founder of Athens, II. 
301. he inſtitutes che Areopas 


gus, | ibid. 
Celene, city of Phrygia, famous for 
the river of Marſyas, VI. 142 
Qs Cæleſtis, 


ä — — 
— — 2 — M.= 
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caliis, Urania or the Moon, 

goddeſs of the ara 

| 13 

Celo-Syris, province of Afta mi- 
nor 


* 

CxNnDEBEUS, general of Antio- 
chus Sideres, is defeated -Þ ay 
ruſalem by James and John, 

IX. 215 

Cunsorinus (L. Marcins) con- 
ful, marches againſt Carthage, 
I. 322. be notifies the fenate's 
orders ro that city, 325. he 
forms the ſiege of Carthage, 


9 

CLavpivs Ctxnrto, Roman of- 
Gcer is ſent by Sulpitius to the 
aid of Athens, yo 736: 
de ra es the ci cis, 
gr 2 | ibid. 
Crrafonta, a city of Cappadocia, 
famous for its cherries, IV. 113. 
9 X. 144 
Ceres, goddeſs: feafts inſtituted in 
bonour of her at Athens, V. 10 
Canr nls, one of the gene- 
fals of the Gauls who made 
an irruption into Greece, VII. 
„ Bs | 227 
Cerxces, prieſis at Athens, IV. 21 
CAR, N bs er at 
» Rome, X. 140. he reſtores Pto- 
Jomy Auletes, 164. he goes to 
Egypt in hopes of finding Pom- 
pey there, 2x78, he makes him- 
ſelf judge between Ptolomy, 
and his ſiſter Cleopatra, 190. 
Czfar's paſſton for that princeſs, 
181, 189. battles between bis 
troops and the - Alexandrians, 
181. he gives the crown of 
Egypt to Cleopatra and Prolo- 
my, 189, he confirms the Jews 
in their priyileges, 190. IX. 
297. be gains a great victory 
over Pharnaces, -and drives him 
out of the kingdom of Pontus, 
X. 190, he is killed ſoon after, 

—— 4 I I 

E (Ofavins) afterwards ſir- 
named Auguſins, joins with 
Antony and Lepidus to avenge 


II. 6 


i = © K©. 


Czlar's death, X. 191. he quar- 
rels with Antony, 201. he gains 
a great victory over him at the 
battle of Actium, 210. he goes 
to Egypt, 214. he beſieges A- 
lexandria, ibid. interview of 
Cæſar and Cleopatra, 219. he is 
deceived by that princeſs, whom 
he was in hopes of deceiving, 
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Cz$ARION, ſon of Julius Cæſar 
and Cleopatra, X. 189, he is 
proclaimed king ot Egypt jointly 
with his mother, 7 #7 Yon 
Cefter, offenſwe arms of the Ath- 


TA « #3 
CeTTHIM, fon of Javan, and fa- 


ther of the Macedonians, II. 

| 297 

CHABRITAS, Athenian, without 
order of the commonwealth 
Acc the command of the 
auxiliary troops of Greece in 
the pay of Achoris, V. 298. he 
is recalled by the Athenians, 
ibid. he ſerves Tachos again 
without the conſent of his re- 
public, 303. the Athenians em- 
ploy him in the war againſt the 
allies, 317. be dies at the ſiege 
of Chio, 320. praiſe of Chabrias, 
18 

Chalcis, city of Ætolia, II. — 
CHAM, ſon of Noah, worſhipped 
in Africa under the name - 
piter Ammon, 1. 66 
CHaAREes, one of the generals of 
the Athenians in the war with 
the allies, V. 320. his little ca- 
pacity, 321. he writes to Athens 
againſt his two collegues, ibid. 
be ſuffers himſelf to be cor- 
rupted by Artabaſus, 316, 323. 
he is recalled to Athens, 316. 

de is ſent to the aid of the Cher- 
ſoneſus VI. 61. the cities re- 
fuſe to open their gates to him, 
ibid. he is deteated at Chæronca 
dy Philip, 9 
CHaRtes, of Lindus, makes the 
Coloflus of Rhodes, VII. 161 
CHARILAVsS, made king of N 
9 


by Lycurgus, II. 311. III. 18 
Chariot armed with ſcithes, much 
uſed by che ancients in battles, 
IL 239 

CaxantTIMIs, Athenian general 
ſupports Inarus in his revolt a- 


gainſt the Perſians, III. 237 
Charon : his boat: origin of that 
fable, I. 46 


CHAaRon, Theban, receives Pelo- 
pidas and the conſpirators into 
his houſe, V. 233. he is elected 
Bœotarch, 239 

CHARoONDAS, is choſen legiſlator 
at Thurium, III. 313. he kills 
himſelf upon having broke one 
of his own laws, 315 

Chace, or Hunting ; exerciſe much 
uſed amongſt the ancients, IV. 

301 

CHEL1DONIDA, daughter of Leo- 
tychidas, and wife of Cleony- 

mus, VII. 269. her paſſion for 

CHELONIDA, wife of Cleombro- 

tus, VII. 357. her tenderneſs 
for her husband, ibid. 

Chors and CETRRERNVUs, kings 
of Egypt, and brothers equally 
inhuman and impious, I. 80 

Cbæronea, city of Bœotia, famous 
for Philip's victory over the A- 
thenians and Thebans; and for 

that of Sylla over the generals 
of Mithridates, VI, 78. X. 88 

CuiLo, one of the ſeven ſages of 
Greece, 9 

CniLo, Lacedæmonian, attempts 

to aſcend the throne of Sparta; 

but in«ffeQually, VIII. 41 

Chis, iſland of Greece, extolled 
for its excellent wine, II. 294 

CuIRIsO r Hus, Lacedæmonian, is 


choſen general by the troops, 


that made the retreat of the 
Ten Thouſand, IV. 115 
CuLEN EAS, deputy from the to- 


lians to Sparta to perſuade that 


cit} to. enter into the treaty 
concluded with the Romans, 
bo, 

Choaſpes, river of Babylonia, — 


EN 
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mous for the goodnefs of its 


waters, VI. 24 

Chanix, meaſure of corn among 
the ancients, III. 362 
Chorus, incorporated with tragedy, 
| | „ „ 
Chriſtians : the refuſal of the Jews 
to work in rebuilding the tem- 
le of Belus a leſſon of in- 
| ion for many Curiſtians, 
VI. 393 
CHRYSANTUS, commander in the 
army of Cyrus at the battle of 
Thymbræa, „ 
CHYVNALADbARvs. See Sa RAcus. 
CICERO (A. Tullius] his military 
2 in Syria, IX. 338. he 
refuſes a triumph, and why, 

340. by his credit he ca 
_ Pompey to be appointed general 
againſt Mithridates, X. 140. 
his counſel to Lentulus, upon 
reinſtating Ptolomy, _ Auletes, 
170. he diſcovers the romb of 
Archimedes, X. 56. parallel bg- 
tween Cicero and Demolthenes, 
| VII. 43 
Cilicia, province of Aſia minor, 
II. 5 
CILLES, Piolomy's lieutenant, 
loſes a battle againſt Demetrius, 
who takes him priſoner, VII. 
I 


| 14 

Cimmerians, people of Scythia. 
They are driven out of theig 
country, and go to Aſia, II. 
bg. Alyattes king of Lydia 
obliges them to quit it, ibid. 
CiMoN, ſon of Mitittiades, when 
very young, ſignalizes himſelt 
by his piety to his father, III. 
103. he encourages the Athe- 
nians by his example to aban- 
don their city, and to embark; 
151. he diſtinguiſhes himſelf at 
the battle of Salamin, 162. he 
commands the fleet ſent by the 
Greeks to deliver their allies 
from the Perſian yoke, in con- 
junction with Ariſtides, 197, 
the Athenians place Cimon at 
the head of their armies aftet 
WE TE The = 
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Themiſtocles retires, 225. he 
makes ſeveral conqueſts in 
Thrace, and ſettles a —_ 
there, 227. be makes himſe 

maſter the ile of Scyros, 
Where he finds the bones of 
Theſeus, which he brings to 
Athens, 228. his conduct in the 
diviſion of the booty with the 
allies, 229. Cimon ins two 
victories over the Perſians, near 
the river Eurymedon, in one 
day, 23. worthy uſe which he 
makes of the riches taken from 
rhe enemy, 232. he makes new 


conqqeſts in Thrace, 233. he 


marches to the aid of the La- 
 eedzmonians, attacked by the 
Helots, 257. he is baniſhed by 
the Achenians, ibid. he quits 
' His retreat, and repairs to his 


tribe ro fight the Lacedzmo- 


nians, 258. he is recalled from 
baniſhment, ibid. he re- eſta- 
dliſhes peace between Athens 
and Sparta, 259. he gains many 
| Vieles, which oblige the Per- 
fans to conclude a treaty high- 
Ty glorious for the Greeks, 
260. he dies during the con- 
cluſion of the treaty, ibid. cha- 
"rafter and praiſe of Cimon, 226, 
"227, 230, 261. uſe which he 
"made of riches, 261 
CiNeAs, Theftalian, famous ora- 
tor, courtier of Pyrrhus, VII, 
240. his converſation with that 
prince, 241. Pyrrhus ſends him 


ambaſſador to Rome, 248. bis 


conduct during h's ftay there, 
250. idea which he gives Pyr- 
"Thus of the Roman ſenate, itid. 
Cid, his oppreſſions and cruel- 
ties at Rome, X. 94 
Cios, city of Bittynia, Philip's 
cel treatment of the inhabi- 
 tants of that city, VIII. 128 


Claros, ci of fonia, famous for 


the oracles of Apollo, V. 21 
CLAVUDIVUsSs Apis. See Appius. 
C. CLavolvs, ſent by the Ro- 
_ Wars into Achaia 7 b. conduct 


IN Dei 


X. 


in reſpect to that people, IX. 
114 
Claſomena, city of Ionia, II. 307 
CLEAD ES, Theban, endeavours 
to excuſe the rebellion of his 
country to Alexander, VI. 
; 119 
CLrawupes, Alexander's heute- 
nant in Media, aſſaſſinates Par- 
menio by his order, VI, 288 
CLEARCHvs, Lacedzmonian cap- 
tain, takes refuge with Cyrus the 
younger, IV. 77. he is placed 
at the head of the Greek troops 
in that prince's expedition a- 
inſt his brother Artaxerxes, 
be is victorious on his fide 
at the battle of Cunaxa, 86. 
he commands the Greek 
in their retreat after the battle, 
96. he is ſeized by treachery, 
and ſent to Artaxerxes, who 
cauſes him to be put to death, 
101. praiſe of Clearchus, 102 
CLzroB1s and Biton, brothers, 
models of fraternal affection, 
| | II. 72 
CLroBvuLvs, one of the ſeven 
fages of Greece, II. 377 
CLEockITvs, of Corinth, appeaſes 
the diſpute between the Arhe- 
nians and Lacedzmonians after 
the battle of Platæa, III. 178 
CLeoMBROTUs, king of Sparta, 
marches afainft the Thebans, 
V. 248. he is killed at the bat- 
tle of Leuctra, 253 
CLromBROTUs, ſon-in-law of 
Leonidas, cauſes himſelf to be 
elected king of Sparta to the 
prejudice of his father-in-law, 
VII. 352. he is dethroned ſoon 
after by Leonidas, 356, and 
baniſhed from Sparta, 358 
CLEoMENESs, governor of Egypt 
for Alexander, VI. 390 


CLEOMENEs, king of Sparta, re- 
fuſes ro join the Tonians in 
their revolt againſt the Perſians, 
III. 75. be marches againſt.che 


people of Apgina, 91. he at- 
tccts the expulfon of his col- 
| legue 


INDE X. 


legue Demaratus from thethrone, 
ibid. he reduces the people of 
gina, and dies ſoon after, ibid, 
CLEoMENEs, ſon of Leonidas, 
marries Agiatis, VII. 363. be 
aſcends the throne' of Sparta, 
' 365. he enters into a war with 
the Achzans, ibid, he gains 
many advantages over them, 
366. &e. he reforms the go- 
vernment of Sparta, and re- 
eſtabliſhes the ancient diſcipline, 
368. he gains new advantages 
over the Achzans, 369, 372, 
376. he ſends his Mother and 
_ children as hoſtages into Egypt, 
8. he takes Megalopolis by 
rige, 381. be is defeated ac 
Selaſia by Antigonus king of 
Macedonia, 386. &c. he retires 
into Egypt, 393. Ptolomy's re- 
ception of him, 395. he cannot 


obtain permiſſion to return in- 


to his country, VIII. 34. un- 
fortunate death of Cleomenes, 
35, 36. bis character, VII. 

| 364. 372» 
Crnon, Athenian, his extrac- 
tion, III. 325, by his credit 
with the people, be prevents the 
concluGon of a peace between 
Sparta and Athens, 353. he re- 
duces the Lacedzmonians, ſhut 
up in the iſland of SphaQeria, 
36 5 he marches againſt Braſidas, 
an * 15 the hoy — * 
hipolis, 382. ſurprized by Bra- 
Ras he ties, 5 is kitled by 
a ſoldier, | 333. 
CLEoN, flatterer in Alexander's 
court, endeavours to perſuade 


the Macedonians to proftrate 


themſelves before that prince, 


VI, 317 


CLEoNNIs commands the troops 


of che Meſſenians in the firſt 
war with Sparta, III. 20. after 
the battle of Ithoma, he diſ- 
putes the prize of vabbur with 
Ariſtomenes, 24. he afterwards 
diſpures the crown with him 
on the death of king Eupbaes, 


23 
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CLEoONYMUS, Spartan, being diſ- 
appointed of the throne, retires 
to Pyrrhus, and engages him to 
march againſt Sparta, VII. 269. 
hiſtory of this Cleonymus, ibid. 
ChEOPATRA, niece of Attalus, 
marries Philip king of Macedo- 
nia, VI. 88 
CLEoPATRA, Philip's daughter, 
| — 3 7. A king 
of Epirus, VI. 90. igonus 
caaſes ber to be put 8 
VII. 123 
CRO TATRA, daughter of Antio- 
chus the Great, is S 
then given in mY to 
my Epiphanes, VIII. 162, 208. 
after her husband's death ſhe is 
declared regent of the king- 
dom, and' her ſon's guardian, 
329. death of that princeſs,. 


72 
CLEOPATRA, daughter of Ptolo- 
my Epiphanes,, makes an ac- 
commodation between her bro- 
_ thers Philometor and Evergetes, 
VIII. 384. after the death of 
Philometor her husband ſhe 
marries Phyſcon, IX. 202. that 
prince puts her away to marry 
one of her daughters, 232, the 
Alexandrians place her upon the 
throne in Phyſcon's ſtead, 233 
ſhe is obliged to take refuge in 
Syria, | 


| 234 
CLRBO TATRA, daughter of Ptolo- 


my Philometor, is married to 
Aſexander Bala, IX. 197. her 
father takes her from Alexan- 
der, and marries her to Deme-- 
trius, 200, whilſt her husband 
is Kept priſoner by the Parthi- 
ans, ſhe marries Antiochus Si- 
deres, 213. after the death of 
Sidetes, ſhe returns to Deme- 
trius, 234+ ſhe cauſes the gates 
of Pcolemais to be ſhut againſt 
tim, 235. ſhe kills Seleucus 
her eldeſt ſon, 237. ſhe dies of 
poiſon, which ſhe would tave 

_ given her ſecond ſon Grypus, 
1 — 
CLEOPATRA, 
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Ci £0PATRA, Philometor's daugh- 
ter, marries Phyſcon, IX. 22. 
after her husband's death ſhe 
reigns in Egypt with her fon 
Lathyrus, whom ſhe firſt ob- 
liges to repudiate bis eldeſt ſiſter 
Cleopatra, and to marry his 
- youngeſt ſiſter Selena, 241, ſhe 
| Aha her ſon Alexander the 
ingdom of Cyprus, 244. ſhe 
takes his wife Selena from La- 
thyrus, drives him out of Egypt, 
and ſets his younger brother 
Alexander upon the throne, 
250. ſhe aids this prince againſt 
his brother, 251. ſhe marries 
Selena to Antiochus Grypus, 
253. Alexander cauſes her to 
be put to death, 257 


CLEOPATRA, Phyſcon's daugh- 


ter, and wife of Lathyrus, is 


repudiated by her husband, IX. 


241. lhe gives herſelf ro Antio- 


chbus the Cyzicenian, 242. Try- 


hæna her ſiſter cauſes her to 
murdered, w_ 
CLEoPATRA, daughter of La- 
_  thyrus. See BEN ENI ZS. 
CLEoPaTRA, daughter of Pro- 
i lomy Auleres, aſcends the throne 
of Egypt in conjunction with 
her eldeſt brother, X. 175. ſhe 
is dethroned by the young King's 
guardians, 176. ſhe raiſes troops 
[ © to reinſtate herſelf, ibid. ſhe re- 
pairs to Cæſar, and with waat 
view, 281. Cæſar eſtabliſhes her 
_ of Egypt, jointly with 
her brother, 189. ſhe puts her 
brother to death, and reigns 
alone in Egypt, 191. after Cæ- 
- far's death ſhe declares for the 
FTriumvirs, ibid. ſhe goes to 
Anthony at Tarſus, 192. gets 
the aſcendant of him, 193, 
Kc. ſhe carries him to Alex- 
andria, 196, her jealuuly of 
Octavia. 198, 2co. coronation 
of Cleopatra and her Children, 
202, ſhe accompanies Antony 
in his expeditions, 203. the 
Romars declare war againſt 
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her, 207. ſhe flies at the battie 
of Actlum, 210. and returns 
to Alexandria, 111. ſhe en- 
deavours to gain Auguſtus, and 
deſigns to facrifice Antony to 
him, 212. ſhe retires into the 
tombs of the kings of Egypt, 
to avoid Antony's fury, 216. 
that Roman expires in her arms, 
217. ſhe obtains permiſſion 
from Cæſar to bury Antony. 
219. ſhe has a converſation 
with Cæſar, 220. to avoid 
ſerving as an ornament in his 
triumph, ſhe dies by the bite of 
an aſpic, 222. character of 
Cleopatra, 194, 214. her arts 
to keep Antony in her chains, 
200, 201. the taſte ſhe retained 
for polite learning, and tbe 
ſciences, in the midſt of ber ex- 
ceſſes, 198 
CTEor kk, mother of Aſſacanus, 
king of the Mazagæ, reigns af- 
ter the death of her ſon, VI. 
330. ſhe ſurrenders to Alex- 
ander, who reinſtates ber in 
her dominions, | 331 
CLEoOPHON, Athenian orator, a- 
nimates the Athenians againſt 
the Lacedzmonians. IV. 19. 
his charaQer, | ibid. 
Crinias, citizen of Sicyon, is 
put to death by Abantidas, VII, 
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CL1xivs, Greek of the :0and of 
Cos, commands the Egyptians 
in their revolt againſt Ochus, 
- and is killed in a battle, V. 339 
CLISTHENES, tyrant of Sicyon. 


His method in the choice of a 


ſon-in-law, II. 352 
Cr 1sTHENEs, of the family of 
the Alcmæonidæ, forms a fac- 
tion at Athens, II. 362, he is 
obliged to quit that place, but 
returns ſoon after. ' ibid. 
CLiToMAcHus Carthaginian phi- 
loſopher, % 133 
Critus, one of Alexander's 


captains, ſaves the life of that 


prince at ths battle of the Gra- 
nicu 
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Aicus, VI. 134. Alexander gives 
him the government ot the 
provinces of Artabaſus, 308. 
and kills him the fame day at a 
feaſt, did. &c. 

Cirrus, commander of Antipa- 

ter's fleet, gains two victories 
over the Athenians, VII. 35. 


Antigonus takes the government 


of Lydia from him, 66 
Cronos, Roman, is taken by 
pirates, againſt whom he had 
been fent, IX. 275. he re- 
_ | queſts Ptolomy king of Cyprus 
to ſend him money for paying 
his ranſom, ibid. in reſenttnent 

. to Pcolomy, he obtains an or- 
dier from the Roman people for 
diſpoſſeſſing him of his domini- 


ibid. 


dans, | 
Crovius (Heist) is ſent by 
Lucullus to Tigranes to demand 
Mithridates, X. 115, 119. his 
diſcourſe occaſions the army to 
revolt againſt Lucullus, 135. 
cbaracter of Clodius, itid. 
CLowpicvs, general of the Gauls, 
called in by Perſeus to his aid, 
| IX. 162 
cni dot, a maritime city of Aſia 


minor, famous for Conon's 


victory over the Lacedæmoni- 
n, II. 307. IV. 158 
Cob n us, the laſt king of Athens, 
nt E 
Coxxus, one of Alexander's 
captains, ſpeaks to him in be- 
half of his ſoldiers, VI. 353. 
dis death, 356. his AI ibid. 
Colchis, province of Aſia, II. 4 
Colonies, Advantages derived from 
them by the ancients,” I. 125 
Celoſſus of Rhodes; deſcription of 
it, VII. 161. fate of that fa- 
- mous ſtatue, +. *82 396 
Combars, public ones of Greece, 
V. 32, &c. why encouraged, 
33. rewards pranted to the 
victors, 57. difference of the 
Greeks and Romans in their 
- taſte for theſe combats, 60. diſ- 


pates for che prizes of poetry 


2 


Combats celebrated by the an- 
cients, See Battles. | 
Comedy: its beginnings, and origin, 

V. 82. comedy divided into three 
claſſes ; the Ancient, ibid. the 
Middle, go. and the New, 91 
Comedian, The profeſſion of a 
comedian not diſhonourable 
amongſt the Greeks, X. 32 
Cox ox, Athenian general, is ſhut 
up by Callicratidas in the port of 
Mitylene, IV. 33. he is deliver- 
ed ſoon after, 36. he retires 
into Cyprus after the defeat of 
the Athenians at goſpota- 
mos, 47. he goes to Artaxerxes, 
who makes him admiral of his 
fleet, 157. he defeats the La- 
cedzmonians near Cnidos, 158; 
he rebuilds the walls of Athens, 
164, he is ſent by the Atheni- 
ans to Teribaſus, who impri- 
ſons him 166. death of Co- 
non, ibid., immunities granted 

* by the Athenians to himſelf 
and his children, v. 353 
Conon, of Samos, mathemati- 
cian, n 
Congnerors; in what manner the 
conquerors ſo much boaſted in 
hiſtory are to be conſidered, II. 
187. III. 120. VI, 417, &es 
cn Roman : Svlemanity of their 
ſetting out upon expeditions, 
e a IX. 23. 
C:reyra, iſland in the Ionian ſea, 
with a city of the ſame name; 
II. 293. its inhabitants promiſe 
aid to the Greeks againſt the Per- 
fans, III. 135. diſpute between 
Corcyra and Corinth, 277 
Corinth, city of Greece; its diffe- 
rent forms of government, II. 
304. diſpute between that eity 
and Corcyra, which oecafions 
the Peloponneſan war, III. 
277. Corinth ſends aid to the 
Syracuſans beſieged by the Athe- 
nians, 426, enters into a league 
againſt Sparta, IV. 12. is be- 
ſieged by Ageſilaus, 164. ſends 
Fimoleon to the aid of Syracuſg 
again} 
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XY 
againſt Dionyſius the younger, 
V. 204 · is obliged, b the - ak 
of Antalcides, to * her 
garriſon from Argos, — pn 
Alexander the freedom of the 


Achæan league, VII. 335. in- 
fults the deputies ſent by Me- 
tellus to appeaſe the troubles, 
IX. 143. the Romans deſtroy 
Corinth entirely, 147 
Cos x ELA, Roman lady, mother 
of the Gracchi, rejects Phyſcon's 
propoſal ro marry her, IX, 185 
CornzLia, Pompey's wife, ſees 
her husband a! 2d before 
her eyes, 178 


for the victory of Ageſilaus over 
the Thebans, IV. 160 
Coriphens, perſon employed in the- 
_ atrical repreſentations, V. 72 
Corvus, (or Crane) machine of 


war, ps I. 198, 
Cos, ; and of Greece, Hippo- 
crates's country, HI. 33% 
Cosrs, brother of Orodes, com- 
mands the army againſt the Al- 
banians, X. 151. Pompey kills 
ira in battle. ib. 
Coſmi, magiſtrates of Crete, IV. 269 
caſſaans, very warlike nation of Me- 
dia, ſubjected by Alexander, VI. 384 
Cothon, name of the port of Car- 

wage, JL. 334 
Corra, Roman conſul, is de- 
feated by Michridates, X. 106. 
_- bis cruelties at Heraclea, 120 
Cotyla, meaſure of Attica, III. 351 
Corrs, king of the Odryſæ in 
_ Thrace, declares for Perſeus a- 


latter diſmiſs bis ſon without 
ranſom, 100 
Conrtiers; wherein their merit and 
abilicy conſiſts, IV. 26 
Courage; wherein true courage 


eonſiſſ s, IV. 41 
courier. Invention of couriers, II. 
| | 168, 230 


Comrſe, or. Racing : Exerciſe of it 
dy the Greeks, V. 47- of the 
foot-race, 49. of the horſe · race, 


_ eity, VI. 386. enters into the 


Coronaa, city of Bcoeotia, famous 


gainſt che Romans, IX. 15. the 


* 


Fo. of the chariof-race, &5r 
Cxax Aus, king of Athens, II.; r 
Cxassvs,. conſul, marches againſt 
the Parthians, IX. 308, he plun- 
_ ders the Temple of Jeruſalem, 
310. he continues his march a- 
gainſt che Parthians, 313. be 
is entirely defeated near Carrz, 
319. the Parthians under pre- 
tence of an interview ſeize and 
kill him, 34 
CxAssus, ſon of the former, 2 
companies his father in his ex- 


0 2 * the Parthians, 
X. 311. he periſhes in the bat- 
tle of Carre, © 1 
CRaATERUs, one of the principal 
officers of Alexander, draws 
on the ruin of Philotas by his 
diſcourſe, VI. 283. he s to 
Alexander in the name of the 
army, and upon what occaſion, 
360. that prince gives him the 
government of Macedonia, 
which Antipater had before, 383. 
provinces which fell to him after 
Alexander's Death, VII. 23. he 
marries Phila, Antipater's daugh- 
ter, 46. he is defeated by Eume- 
nes, and killed in the battle, 56 
Ca Ars ICT EA, mother of Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, is ſent 
by ber ſon as an hoſtage into 
Egypt. VII. 378. generous fen + 
timents of that princeſs, 379 
CaArZsTol s, Wife of Alex- 
ander, the ſon of Polyſperchon, 
_ correQts the inſolence of the $i- 
9 who had killed ber 
husband, and governs that city 
with 9 VII. 92 
Ca Arx us, Greek comic poet, V. 88 
Ca ks RON TES, one of the chiefs 
of the Heraclidæ, re - enters Re- 
loponneſus, where Meſſenia falls 
to him by lot, II. 307 


Cao Ess king of Lydia, II. 71. 


bis conqueſts, ibid. bis means 
to try the veracity of the ora- 

Clcs, 77. deceived by the anſwer. 
of the oracle of Delphi, be un- 
dertakes a war with the P 
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fians, 78. he loſes a battle a= Camaexs, city, famous for the bat- 


gainſt Cyrus, 105, 106. he is 
feated near Thymbraa, 122. 
Cyrus beſieges him in Sardis, 
135. and takes him priſoner, 

| Ms je in what manger he eſcap- 
the puniſhment to which 

he had been condemned, 138. 
character of Crœſus, 74. his 
riches, 70. his protection of the 
learned, 71. his reception of So- 
Ion, is. his converſation with that 

. * ib. on what occaſion 
dedicated a ſtatue of gold in 

the temple of Delphi, to the wo- 
man who baked his bread, V. 31 
Creta, iſland near Greece, deſcripti- 
on of it, II. 294. laws of Greece 
inſtituted by Minos, Iv. a6 5, &c, 


the Cretans refuſe to join the 


Greeks attacked by Xerxes, III. 
135. they paſſed for the greateſt 
of antiquity, Iv.274 

Q. Cnispinvs ſucceeds Appius, 
vo commanded with Marcellus 


at the ſiege of Syracuſe, X. 46 
Cn ITIAS, one of the thirty tyrants. 


at Athens, cauſes Theramenes, 
one of his eollegues, co be put 


to death, IV. 64. he probibits 


the inſtruion of the youth by 
Socrates, 67. he is killed fighr- 
ing againſt Thraſybulus, 68 
Calira Aus, one of the chiefs of 
the Achæans, animares them a- 


ainſt the Romans, IX, 141. he 


is killed in a battle, 144 
Cairo, intimate friend of Socra- 
tes, cannot perſuade him to 


eſcape out of priſon, IV. 233 
Crocodile, amphibious animal ador- 
ed in Egypt, I. 42 


CMO WILL. His death eompar- 
ed with that of Dionyſius the 


tyrant, x V. 1 - 
Crotong, city of Greece, built by 
Myſcellus, III. 311 


Crowns, granted to the victorious 
combatants in the games of 
Greece, V. 35 


Cresias, of Cnidos, practiſes 
Phyſic in Perſia, with great re- 


Iv, 128 


tle between Artaxerxes and his 
brother Cyrus, Iv. 8 
Craxanes I, reigns in Media, 
II. 61. he forms the fiege of 
Ninive, ibid. an irruptiun of 
the Scythians into Media obliges 
him to raiſe the ſiege, 62. he be- 
ſieges Ninive again and takes it, 
CyAxAx As II, called in Scripture 
Darius the Mede, aſcends the 
throne of Media, II. 66. he 
ſends to demand aid of Perſia 
againſt the Aſſyrians, 89. ex- 
pedition of Cyaxares Cyrus 
againſt the Babylonians, 104. 
Cyaxares gives his daughter to 
Cyrus in marriage, 117. he 
goes to Babylon with that prince, 
and forms in concert with him 
the plan of the whole monar- 
chy, 167. death of Cyaxares, 171 


CYcLiaDzxs, preſident of the af= 


ſembly of che Achæans held at 


| Friis clades Philip's propo- 


4 VIII. 138 
CuLon,. known by taking the 
- ciradel of Athens, III. 285 
CrYnEGInUS, Athenian» His te- 
nacious fierceneſa againſt the 
Perſians in ſea - fight with 
them, III. 97 
Cruisc A, ſiſter of Ageſilaus, diſ- 
putes the prize in the Olympic 
games, and is proclaimed vic- 
torious, IV, 163 V. 56 


famous for the victory of the 
Romans over Philip, VIII. 169 
Cyprus, ifland in the Mediter- 
ranean delivered from the 
Perſian yoke by the Greeks, 
III. 197. revolt of that iſland 
againſt Ochus, V. 333. it ſub- 
mits, 338. horrible and bloody 
tragedy that paſſes there at the 
death of Nicocles, VII. 117. 
after having been governed 
ſometimes by the kings of R- 
gypt, and ſometimes by the 
kings of Syria, it is ſubjecte d 
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to the Romans, IX. 275 
CYPsEx vs, Corinthian, uſurps ſu- 


preme authority at Corinth, and 
tranſmits it to his ſon, II. 304 


Cyrene, city upon the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean: in what man- 
ner the diſpute between this 
city and Carthage concerning 
tber limits is terminated, I. 145 
Cyrcyolis, city of Sogdiana, de- 
ſtroyed by Alexander, VI. 294 
Cyzvs, ſon of Cambyſes king of 
Perſia. 
II. 65, 82. his education, 83. 
he goes to the court of his 
' grandfather A 
return into Perſia, 88. 
- marches to the aid of his uncle 
Cyaxares againft the Babyloni- 
ans, 89. he reduces the king of 
Armenia, 95. he gains a 
advantage over Crœſus, and the 
22 og. his con- 
duct to Panthea, 110. be chal- 
lenges the king of the Aſſyri- 
- ans to a combat, 115. he 
returns to Cyaxares, 116. that 
' * gives him his daughter 
in marriage, 117 
Cyrus. marches to meet the 
- Babylonians, II. 121. he gains 
- famous victory over them and 
Creœſus at the battle of Thym- 
dræa, 122, he makes himſelf 
maſter of Sardis, and takes 
Crcœſus priſoner, 135. be ad- 
vances to Babylon, 140. and 
takes it, 150. conduct of — 
ter the taking of Babylon, 


153. he ſhews himſelf with 


- great pomp to the newly con- 


ou » 164. he goes to 
Perſia, 0 - at his _— he 
carries Cyaxares to Babylon, 
and forms the plan of the 
whole monarchy in concert 
with bim, 169. after the death 
of Cyaxares he reigns over the 
Medes and Perſians, 171. he 
paſſes a famous edict in favour 
of the Jews, ibid. laſt years of 
Cyrus, 379+ his death, and diſ- 


Birch of that prince, 


, 34. his 
he 


_ courſe with his children before 
his death, 180. praiſe and cha- 
rater of Cyrus, 182. bis conti- 
nual attention to render the Di- 
vinity the worſhip he thought 
due to him, 134. difference ot 

| Herodotus and Xenophon in 
reſpe to Cyrus the Great, 1 

Crx us, the younger ſon of Da- 
rius, is made governor in chief 
of all the provinces of Aſia mi- 
nor by his father, III. 376. his 
father recals him, IV, 43. after 
the death of Darius he torms 
the defign of aſſeſſinating his 
brother, 57. he is ſent back in- 
to Aſia minor, ibid. be ſecretly 
raiſes tr againſt his brother, 

76. he ſets out from Sardis, 90. 

the battle of Cunaxa, 84. he is 
killed in it, 88. praiſe of Cyrus, 92 

Cythera, iſland of Greece, facing 
Laconia, | II. 294 


D. 
TY £MON, or familiar fpirit 
of Socrates, IV. 199 
Damieyvs, Syracufan, ſent by E- 
picydes to negotiate with Phi- 
lip king of Macedonia, X. 47 


Damis, difputes with Ariftomenes 
the ſucceſſion to the kingdom of 
Meſſenia after the death of Eu- 

; phaes, III. 24 


DamocLtEs, learns by his own 
—_—_—_— that the life of Dio- 
nyſius the tyrant was not ſo 
happy as it ſeemed/ V. 154 

DAMocCRITUs, depured to Nabis 

by the tolians, VIII. 206. his 
inſolent anſwer to Quintius, 
218. he is made priſoner of war 
at the ſiege of Heraclea, 236 

Damocz1Tvs, chief magiſtrate of 
the Acbzans, cauſes war to be 
declared againſt the Lacedæmo- 
nians, IX. 140 

DAMON, friend of Pythias. Trial 
to which their friendſhip was 
put, V. 153 


Dauer gan rus, general of the 
horſe to the Ælæans, is killed 


by Philopœmen before the 7 
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Daxavs; forms à deſign to mur- 
der Seſoſtris his brother, I. 77. 

he retires into Peloponneſus, 
here he ſeizes the kingdom 

. of Argos, 15. II. 300 


DaxIEL, prophet, is carried into 


_ captivity to Babylon, II. 44. be 
explains Nabueodonoſor's fiſt 
dream, ib. and the fecond, 48. 
be is raiſed to the principal of- 

&ces of the tate, 44. diſcovers 

the fraud of the prieſts of Bel, 
_ and . cauſes the dragon to be 
. Killed, 30. viſions of the pro- 
_ pher Daniel, 51, 175. he ex- 
; Plains to Belſhazzar the viſion 
_ » that prince has at a banquet, 

Ja. he is; made ſuperintendent 


et the affairs of the empire, 


169. he is thrown into the lion's 
den, 169, 170, at his requeſt 
Cyrus grants the edict, whereby 
tde Jews are permitted to re- 
turn to Jeruſalem, 171. Daniel's 
_ $kill in architecture, 173. re- 
flections upon the propbecies of 
Daniel 4, &c. 
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Dancing, cultivated by the Greeks, 


Darics,pieces of gold ſtruck byDari- 
. us the Mede, II. 170, 235. IV. 17 
DaRivs the Mede: Cyaxares II. 
king of the Medes, is ſo called 
in Scripture. See CYAXARES- 

Darivs, ſon of Hyſtaſpes. He 
enters into the conſpiracy againſt 
Smerdis the Magus, II. 207. he 
runs him through with a ſword, 


208. he is made king of Perſia 


by an artifice of his groom, 
210. the eſteem he acquires by 
his wiſdom and prudence, 216. 
he quits the name of Ochus to 
aſſume that of Darius, III. 31. 

marriages of Darlus, 32, his 
method for tranſmitting to poſ- 
terĩty the manner in which he 
attained the ſovereignty, ibid. 
order which he eſtabliſhes in 
the adminiſtration of the finan- 


ces, 33. his moderation in im- 


- poling tributes, ibid. the Per- 


ans give him the firname 
of the Merchant, 34. he ſends 
Democedes the phyſician into 
Greece, 40. he confirms the 
edi of Cyrus in favour of the 
ews, 42. his gratitude to Sy- 
n, whom he re- eſtabliſhes 
king of Samos, 44 
Darius reduces Babylon after 

a ſiege of twenty months, III. 
45. Ke. expedition of Darius 
againſt the Scythians, 58. Ar- 
tabanus's remonſtrance to Da- 
rius, 59. barbarous action of 
Darius to the three children of 


Oebaſus, 62. Darius conquers 
- India, 70. he conceives the de- 

7 of making himſelf maſter 
of 


Naxos, 72. the Ionians re- 
volt againſt Darius, 74. he re- 
eſtabliſhes the Tyrians in their 
ancient privileges, i514. reſent- 
ment conceived by Darius a- 


-gainſt che Athenians, who had 

| ſhared in the burning of Sardis, 

P >; his expeditionagainſtGreece, 
3 


he ſends heralds into Greece 
to ſound the ſtates, and to de- 
mand their ſubmiſſion, 91. his 
army is defeated at Marathon, 
92, &c. Darius reſolves to go 
in perſon againſt Egypt and 
Greece, 105. he chooſes his 
ſucceſſor, 106. his death, 10g. 


his character, ibi, Ec. diſpute 


between two of his ſons for 
the crown, 107, 108 


Darivs, the eldeſt ſon of Xerxes. 
His marriage with Artainta, III. 


187, &c. he is murdered by his 
brother Artaxerxes, 215 


Darivs NoTHvs takes arms a- 


gainſt Sogdianus, and puts him 


to death, III. 371. he aſcends 
the throne of Perſia, and chan 


ges his name from Ochus to 


Darius, ibid. he cauſes his bro- 
ther Arfites, who had revoked 


againſt him, to be ſmothered 
in aſhes, 372. puts a ſtop to 


the rebellion of Piſuthnes, 373. 
ang 
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toxares his principal eunuch, 
324. &c. he quells the revolt 
_ of Egypt, 375. and that of 


Media, Mid. he gives the go- 


vernment of minor to 
Cyrus bis younger ſon, 376. 
. the ctions he gives him on 
ſending him to his govern- 
ment, IV; 25, Darius recals 
Cyrus to Court, 43. death of 
Darius Nothus, 53. his memo- 
rable words to Artaxerxes his 
ſucceſſor at his death, 576 
Dazivs, fon of Artaxerxes Mne- 
| 22 con ſpires againſt his fa- 
ther's Iiſe, V. 308. his conſpi- 
2 is diſcovered and puniſh- 


. 3 . © EY 309 
Dazivs ConostAxvs, is placed 
by Bagoas upon the throne of 

. Perla, v. 344. he loſes the 
battle of the Granicus againſt 
Alexander, VL 131, &e. be 
orders Memnon the Rhodman 
to carry the war into Macedo- 
. Dia, 143. Darius reſolves to 
command in perſob, 144. Ca- 
ridemus, his remonſtrance 
to Darius, 150, ce. march of 
Dariuss army, 152. famous 
victory of Alexander over Da · 
rius near the city of 1 . 
8 ? Kc. 


Diarius's haugh letter to A- 
lexander, 173. — 5 
One to Alexander, 262. 


Darius receives advice of his 
_ wite's death, 244. his prayer to 
__ the gods upon being told in 
What manner ſhe had been 
treated by Alexander, 226. 
Darius propoſes new conditions 
def peace to Alexander, which 
are nor accepted, 230. famous 
battle of Arbela, wherein Da- 
rius is defeated, 234, &c. re- 
treat of Darius after that battle, 
442, be quits Ecbatana, 259. 
- his ſpeech to his principal 
to induce them to march againft 
the enemy, Bid. he is betrayed 


IN: DTE X.] 
and puniſhes the treaſon of Ar- 


and laid in chains by Beſſus and 
Nabarzanes, 260. unhappy death 
of that prince, 263. his laſt 
words, 5415 Bf. 
Darrvus king of the Medes is 
ſubdued by Pompey, . X. 152 
Daraus, Carian, ſucceeds his 
father Camiſares in the govern- 
ment of Leveco-Syria, IV. 185. 
de reduces Thyus, governor bf 
Paphlagonia, who had revolted 
againſt the king of Perſia,” 188. 
he receives the command of 

- the army defigned apainft E- 
gypt, 187. he is ordered to re- 
duce Aſpis, ibu. he revolts a- 
gainſt Artaxer ves, 188. and 
gains ſeveral advantages over 
the troops ſent againſt him, 1 
de ĩs aſſaſſinated by order of Ar- 
taxerxes, ; : 191 
Daris, commands the army of 
the Perſians at the battle of Ma- 
ebts, Laws of the 957 8 
in t thoſe 'wh - 
olon's 


| 5 debts; I. 33, 34. Sole 


| i 
Deco fore of Arte; ITT. 4274 
hd, - 0 . 141. 

- is fortified by the Lacediemo- 


* 
. 


law fot annihilaring 


Dx rDaMta; daughter of Eaeides, 
wife of Demetrius, ſon of An- 
tigonus, VII. 168. her death, 178 
Dr joo, forms the deſign of af- 
cetiding the throne of Media, 
by unanimous conſent, 54. con- 
duct of Dejoces in governing 
dis kingdom, 56. he builds Ec - 
batana, 57. means * 
acquiring the reſpect of his ſu 
jede, e ee £2 Bore 
DEJoTARVs, prince of Galatia: 
Pompey gives him Armenia 
Minor, X. 1 J of that 
prince to Craſfus, IX. 309 
Della. Place in Bœotia. Battle 
there between the Athenians 
and Thebans, III. 379 


Delos, one of the Cyelades. The 
common 


LN DE EL 


common treaſures of Greece 


the Athenians ſend: a ſhip evety 
year to Delos, IV. 233. Arche- 

aus ſubjects Delos, and re- 
ſiores it to the Athenians, I. 380 
ay city. of Phocis, famous 
| Apollo's oracle there, V. 22. 
the Pythia and Sybil of Del- 
_ phi, 23. temple of Delphi burnt 
and rebuilt, ' 30 
Delta, or lower 1. 22 
a Deluge of Deucalion, 


1 302 
oppoles the advice of 
4. he is 


Athenians, 121. be es the 

decree for the death of . 

thenes, VIE 37. Dema es 
l fon Catland 


- . depoſited in thatiflang, 11.206. | 


357 
thrown down, and he is con- 
demned to die at Athens, 132. 


III. 102, he takes refuge with 
Cuaſſander, and afterwards in 


t, VII. 134. he is made 
— of king Prolomy's 


library, 202, his death, 217. 


character of his elequence and 
writings, 218, 8c, 


DaxerTRIVs, for of Antigonus, 


firnamed Poliorcetes, His cha- 


| racer, VII. 143, 188. he be- 


301. that g 


gins to make bimſelf known 


in Alia minor, 110, 2 
battle at Gaza againſt Ptolam 


a 
y 
13. he gains one ſoon after 


_ againſt Cilles the ſame Ptolo- 


_ | -my's lieutenant, 115. he is ſent 
by his father to Babylon againſt 


with his ſon er _ 
3 | 4 
Dank Rares, king of Sparta, 


expelled the throne by Cleo- 


menes his collegue; III. 91. his 
fine and noble anſwer to Xerxes, 
133, &c. 145. vain and inſo- 


Seleucus, 119. he makes Pro- 


lomy raiſe the ſiege of Hali- 
carnaſſus, 12 1. he makes him- 
ſelf maſter of Athens, and re- 


inſtates the democratical go- 
vernment, 130, &c, exceſſive 
titude of the Athenians ro 


m, 131, &c. his marriage, 


135. be beſieges Salamin, 137, 


lent demand of Demaratus co 


. -Artaxerxes, . 2224 
DEMARATA, Wiſe of Androno- 
- - dbrus. She es her NH- 
band not to ſubmit to the ſe- 


nate of Syracuſe, X. 30. ſhe is 


Dzuxrarus Phalerens, he is o- 
bliged to quit Athens, and is 
. » condemn 
VI. 40, 69. Caſſander ſettles 
him there to govern the repub 
lic, 76. bis wiſdom and abi- 
_ lity- in the goverament, 77, 
cc. three hundred and ſixty 
- Gratues are erected to him out 
of gratitude, 125. reflection 
upon that great number of ſta· 
- ves erected in honour of De- 
metrius Phalereus, 135. he re- 
tires to Thebes after the taking 
of Athens by Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes, 129. his ſtatues are 


bis conduct in war 


&c, and takes it, 175 he re- 
ceives the title of king, 141. 


"147 
| | 143 
Demetrius forms the ſiege of 


| Rhodes, VII. 145, &c, he 


makes Caſſander raiſe the ſiege 
of Athens, 166. exceſſive ho- 


- Hours which he receives in that 
eity, 167. he marries Deida- 


to die in his abſence, | 


mia, 168. he is proclaimed ge- 


- neral of the Greeks, and ini- 


tiated into the great and lefler 


' myſteries, ibid. he is defeated at 
tze battle of Ipſus, 172, Athens 


muts her gates againſt him, 177. 


- "he takes that city, 182. he forms 
re deſign of ſubjecting the Lace- 


. dæmonians, 183. he loſes al- 


moſt at the fame time all his 


dominions in Aſia, ibid, De- 
metrius called in to the aid of 


| Alexander, Caſſander's ſon, de- 


roys him, and is proclaimed 
king 


258 
Ling of Macedonia, 285; he 
makes great preparations for 
recovering his father's empire 
in Aſia, 186. he is obliged to 
abandon Macedonia, 188. he 
ſurrenders himſelf to Seleucus, 
who keeps him priſoner, 195. 
his death, 196 
DaaMETRIVS, brother of Antigonus 
Gonatas, is put to death in Apa- 
mea's bed, VII. 292 
"DemMETRiIvs, fon and ſucceſſor of 
Antigonus Gonatas, VII, 9. 
312, 337. his death, 320 
DemETRIvVSs of Pharos, 
Illyria, VH. 338. he adviſes 
Philip King of 
carry the war into Italy, 1 


DxmETRIVs, fon of Philip king 
of Macedonia, is given as an 


hoſtage to the Romans, VIII. 


179. the Romans ſend him back 
to his father, 238. Philip ſends 


Demetrius ambaſſador to Rome, 


© 209, Demetrius juſtifies his fa- 
ther to the Romans, 331. he 
returns into Macedonia, 332» 
Perſeus's ſecret plot againſt bis 
brother Demetrius, 336. &c. 
he accuſes him to his father 
337. Demetrius's defenſe a- 
gainſt the accuſations of Perſeus, 
349. Philip cauſes him to be 
put todeath, 360 
DeMETRIVUs Sor R, after hav- 


ing been long an hoſtage at . 


Rome, demands permiſſion to 


return inte Syria in vain, IX. 


178. be flies from Rome, 189. 
he aſcends the throne of Syria, 
and receives the firname of Sofer 
from the Babylonians, 190, he 


makes war againſt the Jaws, 
' 8bid, &c, he places Ho nes 
upon the throne of Cappadopia, 


122, 193. the Romans, ac- 
knowledge him king of Syria, 
192. he abandons himſelf to 
feaſting and volupuouſneſs, 193. 
' conſpiracy againſt him, bid. 
he endeayours to engage the 


. 


prince of 


Macedonia to 


Jews in his intereſts, 19 5. he 
1s killed ina battle, 197 
DemegTRIVs Nicarox, fon of 
Demetrius Soter, claims the 
crown of Syria, VI. 199. he 
marries the daughter of Ptolo- 
my Philometor, 200; he drives 
Alexander the uſurper out of 
Syria, and remains in quiet 
poſſeſſion of che throne, Wid. 
exceſſes of Demetrius, 202. 
Jonathan ſends him aid againſt 
the people of Antioch, 209, he 
is driven out of Syria, 206. his 
manner of living at Laodicea, 
whither he had retired, 209. he 
is taken priſoner in an expe- 
dition againſt the Parthians, 
211. he marries Rodoguna, 
daughter of Mithridates king 
of Parthia, ibid. he makes in- 
effectual attempts to return into 
his kingdom, 227. he recovers 
his dominions, 230. he is de- 
235. his, death, 2236 
DE TRI Us EUcnARxs, is efta- 


bliſhed King at Damaſcus, IX, 


2 
DEMIURGES, ee ee | 
the Achzans, . VIII. 159 
- Damoct Des, phyſician of Cro- 
*+ tona ; he cures Darius III. 37. 
- | he returns into Greece, III. 


40. be ſettles at Crotona, where 
be marries the daughter of Milo 


derers of Agis 


- 


the Athlet, 4 
: DEMoCHARES, one of the mur- 


rare: 


ki 
V 


41 


ng of 8 
IT, mfr e. 


Druck. xs, ſirnamed the Beanti- 


Tal, 


VII. 167 


Dx MosTHENES, is choſen by che 


Athenians 


commander. of a 


fleet for the aid of Nicias in 
Sicily, IU. 440,447. he makes 


an attempt againſt 
dut ſucceſs, 448. be is reduced 
to ſurrender at diſeretion to the 


Syracuſans, 460. he is 


death, 


Dx MoSTRENEsS, the orator. 


yath- 


put to 
. 
-A- 


br.dgment 


1 N N Er a 


_ _ bridgmene of his life to the 


time when he begins to appear 
7 the tribunal of amy EY 

- 345, &c, he appears for the 
firſt wy in 4 and en- 
courages the Athenians againſt 
the preparations for war of Ar- 
taxerxes, 325. his oration in 
favour of the Megalopolitans, 
327. he ſpeaks for the Rho- 
dians, 332- he propoſes and oc- 
caſions A of a law for 


the equipment of fleets, which 


annuls another very heavy upon 
the poorer citizens, 354. his 
diſcourſe in defenſe 71 the law 
that granted exemptions, 358 

Demoſthenes upon occaſion 


of Philip's attempt to ſeize 


Thermopylz, haranguesthe A- 
thenians, and animates them 
againſt that prince, VI. 29. he 
is ſent ambaſſador to Philip, 40. 
his oration upon the peace, 47. 
that upon the Cherſoneſus, 80. 
Demoſthenes preſſes the Ah - 
m_ to declare for 5 Lace- 

zmonians againſt Philip, 54. 
his Philippies, 50 his oration 
to fruſtrate the effects of Phi- 
lip's letter to the Athenians, 
64. his advice after the. taking 
of Elatza by that prince, 72, 


Kc. he is ſent upon an em- 


baſly to Thebes, 75. he flies in 
the battle of Cheronæa, 79. 
he is cited to a trial On — 
people, who acquit him, an 

do bim great honours, 82. Aſ- 
chines accuſes him, 85, &c. 


; pe of Demoſthenes to 


is accuſer, 86. his im moderate 


joy for Philip's death, 92 


Demoſthenes animates the 


people againſt Alexander, VI. 


117. he prevents the Athenians 
from delivering up the orators 
to Alexander, 121. Demoſibe- 
nes ſuffers himſelf to be cor- 
rupted by Harpalus, 379. he is 
condemned and baniſhed, ibid. 


be is recalled from baniſhment, 


4 


VII. 31. he quits Athens, be- 
fore the arrival of Antipater, 
37. he is condemned to die, 
ibid. he puts an end to his life 
by poiſon, 41. the Athenians 
erect a ſtatue of braſs to him, 
47 
DercyLLIDaAs, ſirnamed Siſyphns, 
receives the command of the 
| Lacedzmonian troojs in the 
room of Thymbron, IV. 124. 
he takes Zolia from Midias, 
who had poſſeſſed himſelf of it 
by putting his mother-in-law 
Dania to death, 127. he ſhuts 
up the Iſthmus of the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus, ibid. truce con- 
cluded between Dercyllidas, 
| Pharnabazus, and Tiſſaphernes, 
: I2 
Deſerters. Charondas's law in 
reſpe& to them, 3 
DevcaL1on, king of Theſſaly, 
II. 305. deluge of Wang 
ibid. 
D vor ri us, chief of the people 
called Sicilians. His biſtory, 
| III. 306 
Di kus, one of the chiefs of the 
Achzans, ſows diſcords amongſt 
them, IX. 141. he takes upon 
him the command of the army 
in the room of Critolaus, 144+. 
his unfortunate end, 147 
Diacoras, the Melian, is con- 
demned at Athens for teach- 


ing Atheiſm, III. 417 
DialeFs. The four dialects of the 
Greeks, II. 308 


Dic ARcnvs, ancient ad miral of 
Philip king of Macedonia, and 
accomplice with Scopas in the 
conſpiracy againſt Ptolomy Epi- 
phanes, VIII. 189 


Dic a cnuvs, brother of Thoas, 


general of the Atolians. He 
is deputed by them to Antio- 
chus, VIII. 206 

Dips, governor of Pæonia, puts 

Demetrius to death by order of 


Philip, VI. 360 
Dino: her hiſtory, I. 141 
; Dino- 
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ing of Macedonia, 185. he 

m great preparations for 
recovering his father's empire 
in Aſia, 186. he is obliged to 
abandon Macedonia, 188. he 
ſurrenders himſelf to Seleucus, 
Who keeps him priſoner, 195. 
his death, 196 
DxMETRIVs, brother of Antigonus 


Gonatas, is put to death in Apa- 


mea's bed, VIL = 
o 


Denugraivs, fon and ſu 
Antigonus Gonatas, VII, 9. 


312, 337. his death, 320 
I aged 4 n 
V * | . he adviſ es 

Filly e 


carry the war into Italy, Me | 


DxxMerTRIvVs, ſon of Philip king 
of Macedonia, is given as an 
hoſtage to the Romans, VIII. 
T79. the Romans ſend him back 

to his father, 238. Philip ſends 


Demetrius ambaſſador to Rome, 
30. Demetrius juſtifies his fa- 


ther to the Romans, 331. he 
returns into Macedonia, 332. 
Perſeus's ſecret plot againſt bis 
brother Demetrius, 336. &c. 
he accuſes him to his father 
337. Demetrius's defenſe a- 
gainſt the accuſations of Perſeus, 
349. Philip cauſes him to be 
put to death, 360 


DemETRIVs Sorr R, after hav- 
ing been long an hoſtage at 
: DEMoCHAREs, one of the mur- 


Rome, demands permiſſion to 
return inte | 
178. he flies from Rome, 189. 


| he aſcends the throne of Syria, 
and receives the firname of Ster 


from the Babylonians, 190, he 


makes war againſt the Jews, 
mia, &c, he places Holophefnes 
upon the throne of Cappadopia, 


122, 193. the Romans ac- 


knowledge him king of Syria, 


192. he abardons himſelf to 
feaſting and volupuouſneſs, 193. 


-_ conſpiracy againſt him, bid, 
de endeayours to engage the 


prince of 


Syria in vain, IX. 


IND B X. 


Jews in his intereſts, 19 5. he 
1s Killed ina baitle, 197 
DeMETRIVs NicaTOR, fon of 
Demetrius Soter, claims the 
crown of Syria, VI. 199, he 
marries the of Ptolo- 
my Philometor, 200, he drives 
Alexander the uſurper out of 
Syria, and remains in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the throne, 4. 
exceſſes of Demetrius, 202. 
Jonathan ſends him aid againſt 
dhe people of Antioch, 209, he 

is driven out of Syria, 206. his 
manner of living at Laodicea, 
whither he had retired, 209. he 
is taken priſoner in an expe- 
dition againſt the Parthians, 
211. he marries Rodoguna, 
daughter of Mithridates king 
of Parthia, ibid. be makes in- 
effectual attempts to return into 
his kingdom, 227. he recovers 
his dominions, 230. he is de- 
feated in a battle by Tebina 5 
235. his] death, . 236 
- DeMeTRIVs Evcaares, is efta- 
bliſhed king at Damaſcus, IX, 

1 25 
DeMiURGEs, magiſtrates am 
the Achæans, VIII. 159 
Damnocz pts, phyſician of Cro- 

tona; he cures Darius III. 37. 
he returns into Greece, III. 
40. be ſettles at Crotona, where 
be marries the daughter of Milo 
the Athl eta 4 


ng of Sparta, 
„ it. 359, &c. 
Dx MocL8s, ſirnamed the Beant:- 

ful, e457 67 
Dx MosTHENEs, is choſen by the 
- Atheniats commander. of 2 

fleet for the aid of Nicias in 


dut ſ 


Syracuſans, 460. he is put to 
_ death, | 464 
DzMosrRR NES, the orator. A- 

| br.dgment 
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tridgment of his life to the 
time when he begins to appear 
in the tribunal of harangues, 
V. 345, &c. he appears for the 
firſt time in — 4 and en- 
courages the Athenians againſt 
the preparations for war of Ar- 
taxerxes, 325. his oration in 
favour of the Megalopolitans, 
327. he ſpeaks for the Rho- 
dians, 332. he propoſes and oc- 
caſions N of a law for 
the equipment of fleets, which 
annuls another very heavy upon 
the poorer citizens, 5 54. his 
22 5 of the law 

t granted exemptions, 358 

Demoſthenes upon — a 
of Philip's attempt to ſeize 
Thermopylz, harangues the A- 
thenians, and animates them 
againſt that prince, VI. 29. he 
is ſent ambaſſador to Philip, 40. 
his oration upon the peace, 47. 


that upon the Cherſoneſus, 50. 


Demoſthenes preſſes the Athe- 


nians to declare for the Lace- 


dzmonians againſt, Philip, 54. 
his Philippics, 59. his oration 
to fruſtrate the effects of Phi- 
lip's letter to the Athenians, 
64. his advice after the. taking 
of Elatza by that prince, 72, 
c. he is ſent upon an em- 
baſſy to Thebes, 75. he flies in 
the battle of Cheronæa, 79. 
he is cited to a trial before the 
people, who acquit him, and 
do him great honours, 82. Aſ- 
chines accuſes him, 85, &c. 
22 of Demoſthenes to 
dis accuſer, 86. his im moderate 
joy for Philip's death, 92 
. Demoſthenes animates the 
people againſt Alexander, VI. 
117. he prevents the Athenians 
from delivering up the orators 
to Alexander, 12:. Demoſtbe - 
nes ſuffers himſelf to be cor- 
rupted by Harpalus, 379. he is 
condemned and baniſhed, ibid. 
he is recalled from baniſhment, 
4 | 


399 


VII. 31. he quits Athens, be- 
fore the arrival of Antipater, 
37. he is condemned to die, 
ibid. he puts an end to his life 
by poiſon, 41. the Athenians 
erect a ſtatue of braſs to him, 


4% 
DercyLLIDAs, ſirnamed Siſyphus, 
receives the command of the 
Lacedzmonian troojs in the 
room of Thymbron, IV. 124. 
he takes Zolia from Midias, 
who had poſſeſſed himſelf of it 
dy putting his mother-in-law 
Dania to death, 127. he ſhuts. 
up the Iſthmus of the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus, ibid. truce con- 
 clvded between Dercyllidas, 
- Pharnabazus, and Tiſſaphernes, 


2 .., 
Deſerters. Charondas's law in 
reſpe& to them, 


III.] 314 
DevcaL1on, king of Theſſaly, 


II. 305. deluge of Deny 
ibid. 

D vor riIus, chief of the people 
called Sicilians, His hiſtory, 
III. 306 

Diæus, one of the chiefs of the 
Achzans, ſows diſcords amongſt 
them, IX. 141. he takes upon 
him the command of the army 
in the room of Critolaus, 144. 
his unfortunate end, 147 
DiaGoras, the Melian, is con- 
demned at Athens for teach- 


ing Atheiſm, III. 417 
DialeFs. The four dialects of the 
Greeks, II. 308 


Dic Axcnvs, ancient admiral of 
Philip king of Macedonia, and 
accomplice with Scopas in the 
conſpiracy againſt Ptolomy Epi- 
phanes, VIII. 189 


Dic a rcnvs, brother of Thoas, 


eneral of the Atolians. He 

1s deputed by them ro Antio- 
chus, VIII. 206 
D1pas, governor of Pæonia, puts 
Demetrius to death by order of 


Philip, VI. 360 
Dipo ; her hiſtory, I. 141 
DiNno- 
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360 
Dr1xocRATEs, architect. He pre- 
ſides in building the temple of 
ſingular deſign of a temple pro- 
ſed by him to Ptolomy Phi- 
Fadetphus, VII. 300 


Dixon NES, one of the com- 


manders ot the 2 ſent by 
the Syracuſans to aid of 

| Marcellus, 0 38 
Dix ox, governor of Damaſcus, 
VIII. 17 

Droci xs, one of the generals of 
the Syracuſans. His advice con- 


cerning the Athenians taken in 


Sicily, III. 451 
DiocL Es, Etollan, takes Deme- 
trias, VIII. 219 
D1ovorvs; Athenian, oppoſes 
the putting to death of the in- 
babitants of Mitylene, III. 


Ho 353 
Drioc xs the Cynic, refuſes to 
be initiated in the myſteries of 
Ceres Eleuſina, V. 12. be re- 
ceives 2 viſit from Alexander 
the Great, N VI. 124 
Drookx xs, Stoic philoſopher, is 
ſenr on an embaſſy to Rome 
by the Athenians, IX. 127 
D1oGNETvs, admiral of Antio- 
chus the Great, VIII. 17, 18 
D10MEDON, one of the generals 
condemned to die for havi 
left the bodies unburied of tho 
who were killed in the battle 


of Arginuſz. His ſpeech be- 


fore bis death, Iv. 39 
Drox of Syracuſe. His character 
and friendſhip with Plato, v. 
126. he perſuades Dionyſius the 
eldet ta bave ſome converſation 
with Plato, ibid. bis marriage 
with/Arete daughter of Diony- 
ſrus, 150. his magnanimous ge- 
neroſity to Dionyſius the younger, 
156, & c. he becomes odious to 
the courtiers, 157. Dion de- 
termines Dio to invite 


Plato to his court, 160. the 
courtiers ſpare no pains to diſ- 
credit him with Diony ſus, 164. 


IN D 


E X. 


he & baniſhed, 268. ho reßges 


at Athens, 169. he viſits the 


0 other cities of Greece, ibid. 


s cauſes Dion's eſtates 


and effects to be ſold, 172. and 


makes his wife Arete m 
Timocritus, 173. Dion deter- 
mines to attack him with open 


force, id, &c. he embarks on 


. 
Syracuſe, 176. be appears be- 
ts well 


fore t 
fucceſs of his enterprize, 179. 


s of the city, 178. 


he defeats the troops of Diony- 


racuſans to 


titude of the Sy- 
ion, 182. he re- 
tires to Leontium, 184. he is 


recalled by the Syracuſans, 186. 


he delivers Syracuſe, and par- 
dons his enemies, 189, &c. 
Dion enrers the ciradel, which 
is ſurrendered to him by the 


ſon of Dionyſius, and is recon - 


' ciled to his wife Arete, 193. 
reflection 
194. be 


D 


D 


be uſes for poſſeſſing himſelf of 


n Dion's modeſty, 
rs Heraclides to be 

t to death, 195, Callippus 
— * the 4 igu of al. hs 
nating Dion, and puts it in 
execution, 195, &c. 


rox, famous philoſopher ſent by 
the Egyptians 9 to 


Rome againſt Ptolomy 3 

167 
ronysrvs the elder, tyrant of 
Syracuſe. His peculiar charac- 
reriſtics, V. x04. means which 


the tyranny, 105. &c. he is 
appointed gen 


ceeds in having guards aſſigned 


him, 113. and eſtabliſhes him 


ſelf t. 114. attempts at Sy- 
—— in Sicily againſt him, 
ibid. &c. he makes preparations 
for a war with the Carchagini- 
ans, 120, &c. the 


Rhegium refuſe to 


deference 


mo with 
unlimited power, 112. he ſuc- 


ple of 
y them 
ſelves with the tyrant, 12 3. he 
marries two wives at the fame 
time, 124. his friendſhip and 


10 


7 a 
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deference — . 125. he 
beſieges and takes Motya, 129. 
he is defeated at ſea, 1 30. the 

- Syracuſan troops gain an ad- 
vantage over the Carthaginians 
in the abſence of D.onyſus, 132. 
new movements at Syracuſe a- 
gainſt him, 133. he entirely de- 


Fenats the Carthaginians, and o- 


. -bliges them to quit Sicily, 135. 
cc. be puniſhes the inhabitants 
of Rbegium, 138. violent paſ- 


ſion of Dionyſus for poetry, 


140, 144, &c. reflections upon 
- that taſte of his, 142. he ſends 
his brother Thearides to Olym- 

pia to diſpute the prizes of the 


 . Chariot-race and poetry, 143. 


new enterprizes of Dionyſus a- 
| * the Carthaginians, 148. 
he carries the prize of poetry at 
Athens, 149. death of Diony- 
ſius, 150. bis character, _ 


| HA c. 
Dzowys1vs the younger ſucceeds 
- his father, V. 155. his conduct 
in the beginning of his reign, 
157. his good qualities, 159. 
Dion induces Dionyſius ro cauſe 
Plato to come to his court, 
160. in what manner Plato is 
received. there, 163, wonderful 
change occaſioned by the pre- 
- ſence of that philoſopher; ibid. 
. Dionyſus baniſhes Dion, 166. 
he diſmiſſes Plato, 168. he 
preſſes him to return to Syra- 
cuſe, with which Plato com- 
plies, 171. Dionyſius grants 
Plato permiſſion to return into 
. Greece, 172. embaſſy from Dio- 
: + nyhus to Dion, ho had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Syracuſe, 177. 
deſeit of Dionyſius's troops, 
130. method whith dam Ir 
rendering Dion ſuſpedted, 18 1. 
©, ho-xetires . into Italy, 183. he 
reaſoends the chrone, 206. Las- 


tas obliges him to ſhut himſelf | *:::.441436f 
| - DoxYLavs, one of Mithridates's 


up in the:giradel of: Syracuſe, 


20 . Diodyßus treats with Ti- 
3 who, dends him to EY 


— 
m 
— ; + *p 
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Corinth, 210, &c. wiſe an- 
ſwer of Dionyſius to a ſlranger, 
1 | 212 
D1oPHANES, Achæan, compels 
Seleucus to raiſe the ſiege of Per- 
gamus, PII. 243 
Diorirxus, chief of the colony 
_ ſent by the Athenians into the 
Cherſoneſus, makes an irrup- 
tion into the lands of Phili 
king of Macedonia, VI. 50. he 
is accuſed by Philip's penſioners, 
and defended by Demoſthenes, 
| 1; 16: io 
Diſcoboli, Thoſe who exerciſed 
- themſelves in throwing the 
| Diſcus, r Wo 46 
Diſcus. Kind of Athletic combat, 
3 rA 26 , 
Diſtribution of lands, inſtituted at 
Sparta by Lycurgus, II. 315. re- 
flections upon that inſtitution, 
5 >> e 
Divinity. Idea of the — 
implanted in the hearts of, all 


mankind, VII. 232 
Dopax iu, the fourth of the ſorts 
of Javan, a II. 297 


Dodona. Or acle of Dodona, V. 20 
Dolphins, machine of war, * 
DomtTivs. \ANoBarBUs, ſent 
- commiſſioner by the Romans 
into Achaia, where he commits 
. the moſt enormous oppreſſions, 

| IX. 1 14, &cs 


Donations. How regulated by So- 
- lon, - 7? » 
Doris. Country of ancient Greece, 


'— 12348 
Origin of 


its inhabitants, IL 


61.353 10 74287 


Donts, wife of Dionyſus: the 


elder, LD. 124 
Doric, dialect, II. 308 
Don niadnbs, general of the Æ- 

tolians, PF III. 40 


Don us, ſecond ſon of Hellenus, 


gives his pame to Doris, II. 


generals, is defeated; by SyMa in 
the plams of Orchomenos, X. 92 
R Doryo 
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| hori, Body of troops, grards 
of the kings of Perſia, II. 238 
Draco, legiſlator of Athens, II. 
339. his laws arc annulled by 
Solon, 3044 
Dramatic. See Poem. | 
Davrxris, Hzpheſtion's widow. 
She is deſtroyed perfidiouſly by 
- Roxane, VII. 27 
Dv1L1vs, conſul, commands the 


- firſt fleet fitted our by the Ro- 


mans, I. 190. he is the firſt of 
the Romans that triumphed for 
a victory at fea, 191 


_ Dyanvs conſpires againſt Alex- 


ander, VI. 280. he runs bim- 


- Felf through with his ſword, 


281 


Dynaſty, of Egypt, I. 65 
De , . | 


22 capital on of Media: 
r 
a | city, 57- 
5 vill. 118 
Zeuoma, city of Sicily, famous for 
a victory of the Romans over 
the Carthaginians, I. 192 
EAucaci on children amongſt 
the Perſians, II. 83. at Sparta 
318. in Crete, IV. 265. at A- 
then, 397. it ho wh e by 
T oſs nations 28 an tial part 
11 > 
a good edu - 
tion, VI. 117. IX. gr. fatal 
effects of a bad education, eſpe - 


eially to princes, II. 284. VI. 


II [£39 64dabt! t , 313 
{EET10N, admiral of the Atheni- 
nan, isidefeated by Clitus, who 


Eater, city of Sicily; its foun · 


N n 


rament, II. and IV. 


dation, III. 399. its inhabitants 
implore the aid of Athens againſt 
the Syracuſans, 401 
Eggs, manner in which the E- 
pyptians hatch them witbout 
hens, I. 7 
Egypt, divided into three parts, I. 
2. upper Egypt or Thebais, ibid. 
middle Egypt, or H omis, 
z- lower Egypt, or Delta, 22. 
rtility of Egypt, 57. Egyptian 
monarchy, 66. Egypt 2 — 
ed by the Perſians, II. 195. 
and afterwards by the Macedo- 
neans, VI. 218 
EGYPTIANS, manners and cuſtoms 
of the Egyptians, I. 28. of their 
kings and government, 29. 
and of their laws, 32. of the 
prieſts and religion of the E | 
tians, 35. abſurd — 2 | 
different divinities, 37. reaſons 
for this worſhip, 41. funeral 
ceremonies, 44. of the ſoldiery 
and wars of the Egyptians, 4T. 
of the manner in which they 
culcivated the arts and ſciences, 
5, of their husband men, ſhep- 
herds, and artiſans, 52 


Eione, city of Thrace ; unhappy 


fate of that city, III. 227 
lat aa, city of Phocis, falls into 
Philip's hands, FVI. 71 
Ex Az An, Simon's brother, high- 
Prieſt of the Jews, exerciſes that 
office during the minority of 

Onias, VII. 186 
ELEAZAR, doctor of the law, 

prefers death to eating impure 
. meats, VIII. 395 
ELRZAZAR, one of the ſons of 
- Mattathias, ſacrifices himſelf in 


: ' commanded the Macedonian a battle to deliver his * 
fleet, | £ Jo Ws 70G r Eats 6 IX. 180 
Zauaiſty. It is the ſoul of EL AZ An of the ſect of the Pha- 
- ; governments, II. 343 · it is the riſees, forms a falſe accuſation 
e and tie of liberty, IV. againſt Hyrcanus, IX. 247 
$25 > 5 5 2 688-3 23.0453 WG-23 265, 369 ELECTRION, king of M 3 
*Eor1MAcnvus, officer in Alex- $f 301 
: .- nhder's-'army- » Raſhneſs that Elephants : deſcriptiom of thoſe 
7 : coſts him his life, VI. 335 
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- Blenſfis, ' ſmall city of Attica, 
Were the Athenians celebrated 


' a feaſt in honour of Ceres, 


Elis, province of Peloponneſus, 


where the Olympic games were 
celebrated, I. 95. II. 304 
ELISs A. See Dipo. 
EL Iz A, ſon of Javan, ſettles in 
Peloponneſus, II. 296 
Eloguence. Definition of it, III. 
268. of what eloquence united 
with the love of the public good 
is capable, VI. 77. how neceſ- 
- fary it is to a prince or ſtateſ- 
man, 59. VII. 112, 240. it was 
the principal ſtudy of the youth 
of Athens and Rome, IV. 303. 
defects contrary to true elo- 
quence, VI. 86 
Elos, city in the territory of Spar- 
ta, ſubjected by the Lacedæmo- 
nians, III. 16 
Elymaits, a city of Perſia, ſuppoſed 
to be very rich, VIII. 409 
Embalming. Manner of embalm- 
ing bodies amongſt the Egyp- 
tians, «45 
Eu LTus (Paulus) is choſen con- 
ſul, IX. 53, he ſets out for Ma- 
cedonia, 59. exact and ſe- 
vere diſcipline which he eſta- 
bliſhes in bis army, 156. he 
gains a famous victory over 
Perſeus near the ciry of Pydna, 
77. he purſues Perſeus in his 
flight, $2. that prince puts him- 
felt into his hands, 85, Paulus 
Emilius is continued in the 
command of the army in Ma- 
cedonia, 88, during the winter- 
quarters he viſits the moſt fa- 
mous cities of Greece, 90. upon 
bis return to Amphipolis, he 
imparts to the Macedonians the 
regulations made by himſelf and 
the ſenate in reſpect to Mace- 
donia, 93. he gives a great feaſt 
there, 95. he ſets out for Rome 
by the way of Epirus, the cities 
of which he abandons co be 
| plundered by the troops, 97. 


he enters Rome in triumph. 


98 

EL Ius, deputy from the Ro- 
mans, goes to Philip who had 
beſieged Abydos, and exhorts 
him in the name of the ſenate 
to lay down his arms, VIII. 
13 z he goes to Egypt to take 
poſſeſſion of the guardianſhip of 
the king for the Roman people, 


| 134 

EmM1L1vs (L. Paulus) is elected 
conſul with Varro, I. 263. he 
is killed at the battle of Cannæ, 
266 

Q. EmM1L1vs, gives Pyrrhus ad- 
vice of the deſign to poiſon him, 
VII. 259 

EMILI1A, fifter to Paulus Emilius, 
Riches left by her to Scipio at 
her death, | I, 347 
Empires, See Kingdoms. 
Eua, a very rich temple in Me- 
dia, VIII. 118 
Envy. A diſeaſe of the mind 
ſcarce ever cured, VII. 100 
EPAMINONDAs, Theban, his cha- 
rager V. 230. his conduct in 
the conſpiracy againſt the ty- 
rants of Thebes, 233. he goes 
to Sparta to treat of peace, 247. 
he gains a great victory over 
the Lacedzmonians near Leuc- 
tra, 251. he ravages Laconia, 
256. and adyances to the gates 

ot Sparta, 258. at his return 
he is acuſed before the people 
and acquitted, 262. he marches 
againſt Alexander tyrant of 
Pheræ, and delivers Pelopidas 
out of his hands, 274. he re- 
turns to Thebes, 275. he is 
laced at the head of che The- 

an army, 281. his ſecond at- 
rempt againſt Sparta, ibid. his 
famous victory at Mantinæa, 
28 3. he is mortally wounded in 
the battle, 286. his death, 288. 
and praiſe, ibid. 


yr nAros, by the credit of A- 


pelles, Philip's miniſter, is ap- 
pointed generalof the Achzans, 
R 2 | VIII. 
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_- Wthority, 


/ 


VIII. 44. univerſal contempt 
© of him, 62 
Epheſus, city of Ionia, II. 313. 
EPHIAL1ES, Orator, endeavours 
to prevent the Athenians from 

- aiding the Lacedamoneans, III. 
| | | 255 
Erro 1, magiſtrates of Sparta. 
Their inſtitution, II. 214. their 

ibid. IV. 134 
EricExpks, of Cyrene: his ge- 
neroſity to the Athenians, V. 

| ++<057 
EricraTEs, one of the generals 
of Antiochus the Cyzicenian 
- betrays the intereſts of that 
. prince, and treats ſecretly with 
- Hyrcanus, IX. 245 
EricnaArzs, porter at Athens. 
Pleaſantry of that Athenian up- 
on the deputies that had been 
ſent into Perſia, V. 267 


Erierpzs, Athenian: his little 
courage and great avarice, III. 


136. be ſuffers bimſelf to be 
brought over by Themiſtocles, 
| 137 
Ericrpzs, Carthagininan, fear 
- by Hannibal to Hieronymus, 
remains with that Prince, X. 

27- aſter the death of Hierony- 
mus, he demands to return to 
Hannibal, 32, he — * 
giſtrate at racuſe, 35. he 
marches to che aid of * 
tium, and is put to flight by 

Marcellus, 37. he uſurps ſu- 
- preme authority at Syracuſe, 

after having cauſed the magi- 

rates to be put to death, 39. 
do retires to Agrigentum, when 


he ſees Marcellus maſter of Sy- 


racuſe, * £25654 OF 
, Or Dyrrachium, a ma- 

ritume city of Macedonia, III. 
277 


| Epigones : ſignification of thar 


— pert — 
wolis rt ©! c - 
w =>: Pa III. 422 


1 hical deſcription 
Epirmz. Geographic: hiſtory. of 


| of it, II. 291. brief 
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its kings, VII. rg 
Er:1STHENES of Amphipobls, of- 
ficer in the army of Cyrus the 
younger, IV. 39 
Ex A81NIDES; one of the Ache 
nian captains that gained the 
batle of Arginuſz, IV. 33. on 
=_ return he eee to 
ie with his egues, 
ExASISTRATUS, — wk C | 
mous for his addreſs and pene- 
tration in diſcoyering the cauſe 
of Antiochus's ſickneſs, VII. 


221 


Ex aTosTHENEs ofCyrene, keeper 
of che Alexandrian library, VII. 


, | | 16 

Ex EC rRHEVs, king of Athens Il. | 
| O02 

Eretria, city of Eubcœa, ſup — 
the Ionians in their revolt a- 

- gainſt the Perſians, III. 75. it 

is deſtroyed by the Perſians, 93 

Ezolxvs, Corinthian, ſupplies 

Aratus with the means of ſeiz- 

ing the citadel of Corinth, VII. 


331 

EscULAP1vUs, inventor of medi- 

cine, IL 256 
EsDpr As, obtains on of 


Arxtaxerxes Longimanus to re- 
turn to ſeruſalem, III. 243. 
he diſpoſes the holy Scriptures, 


| wes 
EsTHERr cauſes the fatal edit of 
 Abaſuerus againſt the Jews ro 
de revoked, II. 223. III. 43 
Etolia, one of the principal parts 
of Greece, It. 292 
EToOLIANs. War of the Etolians 
againſt the Acheans and Philip, 
VIII. 29. treaty of peace be- 
tween them, 64. the Etolians 
join the Romans agaigſt Philip, 
75. they make peace with that 
prince, 116. they declare a- 
gainft him for the Romans, 166. 
they condemn the treaty made 
berwen Philip and the Romans, 
179. they form a Reſolution to 
: ſeize Demetrias, Chaleis, and 


- Lacedzmon by treachery, — | 
7 


— 
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they call in the aid of Antiochus 
againſt the Romans, 222. they 
offer to ſubmit to rhe Romans, 
237. and cannot obtain peace, 
240. the ſenate at the requeſt 
of the Arhenians and Rhodians 
grant it them, 277. cruel treat- 
ment of them by the Romans, 
mw IX. 93, 111 
Eyacoras, king of Salamin, 
IV. 171. brief hiſtory of that 
prince, ibid. his war with Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, 173, &c. 
bis death, V. 295. character 
and praiſe of Evagoras, IV. 
| 176 
EvacoRAs, ſon of Nicocles, is 
deprived of the throne of Sa- 
amin by Protagoras, V. 334. 
be demands in vain to be rein- 
ſttated, 338. tragical end of that 
prince, +> * nn 
Evalicvs, general of the Lace- 
dæmonian cavalry, is killed in 
a battle by Pyrrhus, VII. 276 
EyanDEr of Crete, general of 


the auxiſiaries to Perſeus, is ſens 


by that prince to aſſaſſinate Eu- 
menes, IX. 10. he prevents 
Perſeus from improving the ad- 
vantage he had gained over the 
Romans, 32. attachment of 
prince cauſes him to be killed, 
Eabwa, iſle of Greece, II. 2 5 
ſudjected by the Athenians, III. 
276. the Lacedæmonians ſeize 
it, IV. 15. Antiochus takes that 
ifland, VIII. 228. it is ſoon after 
taken from him by the conſul 
Acilius, | 234 


| Evcnipas, of Platza, undertakes 


to bring the ſacred fire from 
Delphi, III. 180. he dies at 
bis return, 181 
EvcLipas, Lacedzmonian, His 
brother Cleomenes king of 
Sparta makes him reign with 
him, VII. 368. he is routed at the 
battle of-Selafia, where he com- 
manded part of the army, 389 


E 365 
EvcL1p of Megara, bis ardor to 
hear Socrates, IV. 206 


EvDAMiDaAs, Lacedæmonian, com- 
mands in the war againſt Olyn- 


thus, | V. 22þ 
EV1LMERODACH, king of Baby- 
lon, | II. 50 


EvL zus, eunuch. Bad educa- 
tion that he gives Ptolomy 
Philometor, whoſe governor he 
was, VIII. 378 

EuMENEsS, general in Alexan- 
der's army. Provinces that fell. 
to him after that prince's death, mg 
VII. 25, his marriage with 
Barſina, 27. he retires to Per- 
diccas, who puts him into poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cappadocia, 50, 51. 
victory of Eumenes over Neop- 
rolemus, and then over Crate- 
Tus and Neoptolemus together, 
54, 55. he kills the Jatter with 
his own hand in the battle, 56. 
he is defeared by Antigonus, 
and retires into the caſtle of 
Nora, where he is beſieged, 
60, 61. battles between Eume- 
nes and Antigonus, 92, 95, 
100, 102. he is betrayed by 

his troops, 103. delivered up 
to Antigonus, 104. and put to 
death, ibid. praiſe of Eumenes, 

104, 105 


Evnrnes I, nephew of Phile. 


terus, ſucceeds-his uncle in the 
kingdom of Perꝑa mus, VII. 288, 
he gains a great victory over 
Antiochus Soter, who came to 
pſſeſs hi mſelf of his dominions, 
ibid. he attacks Antiochus Hie- 
rax, who was engaged in a 
war againſt his brother, 314. 
he abandons himſelf to excefles 
which occaſion his death, 
ibid. 
EumMxNEes II, ſucceeds his father 
Attalus in the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, VIII. 166. he refuſes 
the alliance of Antiochus, 208. 
he is beſieged in his capital by 
Seleucus, 243. the Romans 
deliver him, ibid. diſpute be- 
N. 3 | Ween: 
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tween EuMENEs and the Rho- 
dians concerning the Greek 
cities of Aſia, 260, &c. he of- 
fers a confiderable ſum to the 
Achzans, and with what view, 
299. war of Eumenes with 
Pruſias, 320. and Pharnaces, 
328. he ſends deputies to Rome 
to complain of Philip, 330. be 
goes to Rome himſelf to in- 
form the Romans of the ſecret 
intrigues of Perſeus, IX. 8. 
Perſeus endeavours to rid him- 
ſelt of Eumenes, firſt by aſſaſſi- 
nation, 10. and then by poiſon, 
11. Eumenes gives ear ro the 

. Prop« ſals of Perſeus, 61. be is 
ſuſpected by the Romans, and 
cannot obtain permiſſion to en- 
ter Ri me, 120. the ſenate ſend 
eommiſſioners to enquire into 
his conduct, 121. death of Eu- 
menes, 122. his praiſe, 123. 
famous library founded by him 
at Pergamus, ibid. 
EvupmoLPIDE, prieſts of Ceres, 
ſucceflors of EvmoLPvs, who 
firſt exerciſed that office, IV. 
241. V. 12 

Evunomvs, king of Sparta, is 
killed in a popular commotion, 


Emnachs. 
troduced by Cyrus in the Eaſt, 
IL 163. credit and power which 
they acquired with prigces, 


ibid. V. 344 
Evenars, king of Meſſenia, is 
attacked by 
ans, III. 20. 


Lacedzmoni- 
he is wounded 
in battle near Ithoma, 22. he 
adjudges the prize of valour to 
Ariſtomenes, 24. he dies of his 
wounds, ibid. 
Euro is, comic poet, v. 88 
EuxvLochvus, chief magiſtrate of 
. the Magnetes, influences them 
againſt the Romans, VIII. 216 
EvR1PiDAs, heads a detachment 
of the Elzans 29 the — 
ritory of Sicyon, 40. 
falls into the bands of _ 


I. NAD EN. 


Eontripzs, tragic hoet, V. 77. 
character of that poet, 78, 79 
EvuRIPTODEMUS takes upon bim 

the defenſe of the generals 
condemned by the Athenians 
after the battle of Arginube, 
| | V. 41 
EvzvyBIaDEs, Lacedzmonian, is 
appointed generaliſſimo of the 
Greeks in preterence to The- 
miſtocles, III. 139. the latter 
determines him to fight in the 
ſtraits of Salamin, 155. the 
Lacedzmenians decree him the 
prize of valour, 163 
EvxyDice, wife of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia, prevails 
upon Iphicrates by her entrea- 
ties to reinſtate her children 
upon the throne of their father, 
VL. 4 
EvayYDBICE, wife of Aridzus. O- 
lympias cauſes her to be put to 
eath, VII. 87 
Eusvroicz, Athenian, wife of 
Ophellas, VII. 126. after her 
_ husband's death ſhe marries De- 
metrivs, 135 
EuRyDICz, widow of Ptolomy 
Sorter, marries her daughter 
Ptolemais to Demetrius, VII. 
; 193 
Emryelas, an eminence near 1 
cuſe leading to Epipolæ, III. 
422 
EURYMEDON, general of the A- 
thenians, is condemned to pay 
2 great fine, and why, III. 3598. 
he goes into Sicily to the aid 
of Nicias, 440. be is killed in 
battle, 42 
EvunxysTHzvs, king of Mycenz, 
famous for the twelve labours 
which he made Hercules under - 
take, II. 30 
EURYsSTHENEs, king of 7 
III. 16 


EvxyTioN or Emrypon, king of 
Sparta, renounces ſome part 
bet the abſolure power of the 
kings in favour of the people, 

| | WW III. 17 
EvTHY- 


of Olynthus, puts that city into 
Philip's hands, VI. 37 
EvuTHYDEMOs, appointed by the 
Athenians to command jointly 
with Nicias, forces that gene- 


ral to engage in a ſea-fight, 


wherein he is worſted, 111. 445 
EuTHYDEMUsS, king of Bactria, 
makes an honourable peace 
with Aatiochus, who intended 

to dethrone him, VIII. 121, 

| J | &c. 
Exemptions, or Immunities, grant- 
ed by the Athenians ro thoſe 
who had rendered their country 


great ſervices V. 356 
ExzNETEs, of Agrigentum, vie- 


tor in the Olympic games, en- 
ters that city in triumph, 
1 


Exiles, name given the citizens 


expelled by Nabis from Sparta, 


VIII. 115. ſupported by the A- 


chæans, they commit great cru- 


elties at Sparta, 280. they ac- 
cuſe the Achzans at Rome, 
266: conſequence of that accu- 

tion, 321, &c. 


o 


f F. 
FN MAXIMUS (Sin- 
tas) is appointed dictator, I. 
257. his ow conduct in re- 
ſpect to Hannibal, 76:4, &c. the 


le give Minucius general 


of the horſe power with 
him, 261. Fabius extricates him 
cout of a danger, in which his 
ill conduct had engaged him, 


ibid. 


Fapivs MAx1MUs, ſon of Pau- 

\ lus Zmilius, diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf in the war againſt Perſeus, 

| IX. 70 
Fables. Authors ro whom the 
invention of them is aſcribed, 
II. 383, Uſe of fables in re- 
ſpe to the education of chil- 
dren, | Big ibid. 
Fans ictus is deputed by the Ro- 


mans to Pyrrhus, VII. 250. he 
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 Eornycrarzs, chief magiſtrate 


Faith. 


a nity, 
Feſtivals, celebrated 


367 
commands in the war againſt 
that prince, | 258 
It is the ſureſt bulwark 
of a ſtate, III. 378. and a qua- 
lity eſſential to à prince, 296. 
IV. 117. breach of faith often 
one of the principal cauſes of 
the ruin of empires, II. 287 
Famine in Egypt in the time of 
the emperor Frajan, I. 61 
C. Faxx ius, Roman officer, diſ- 
tinguiſhes himſelf at the ſiege 
ot Carthage, I. 341 
Fermiers, or Farmers of Taxes, 
people little ſenſible to merit, 
IV. 280, their want of huma- 
I ibid. X. 116 


at Athens, 

V. 5, &c. and at Lacedzmon, 

a 93 : - III. 1 o 
FiMBRIA, commander of 8 


Romans in Aſia, defeats the 
troops of Mithridates, X. 93. 
he kills Flaccus, ſeizes that con- 
ſul's army, and marches againſt 
Mithridates, 97. upon being a- 
bandoned by his troops, he 
kills himſelf in deſpair, 99 


Fr accvs (L. Valerius) is elected 


conſul, and marches againſt Mi- 
thridates, X. 91. he is killed 
by Fimbria, 97 
C. FLAMIN1vus, conſul marches 
againſt Hanibal, I. 253, he is 
defeated, and killed near the 
lake of Thraſymenus, 256, &c. 
FLAMININUS (Qaintins) is de- 
puted by the Romans to Pruſias, 
I. 306. he is elected conſul, and 
marches againft Philip king pf 
Macedonia, VIII. 148. he gains 

a firſt advantage over that prince, 
153, &c. difterent expeditiops 
of Flamininus in Phocis, 155. 
he is continued in the com- 
mand as pro-conſul, 162, he 
bas an ineffectual interview 
with Philip, 163. he gains a 
great victory over that prince 
near Scotuſa and Cynoſcephale, 
169, &c. and concludes a peace 
with him, 178, honours and 
Reo a applavſes 


| i Ma 


1 
— 


rat "ancients, V. 32. ſolemn 


368 
applauſes which he receives in 


the Iſth mian games, 180, &c. 
be makes war againſt Nabis, 


192. beſieges bim in Sparta, 


1099. and grants him peace, 199. 
de OR, at Rome, 203 
Fl Cauſes of the propenſity 

of princes to be ſeduced by flat 


rery, II. 74 
Plas, e and uſe ol that 
plant | I. 58 
Fm hundred men inveſted with 


"all authority at Athens, and 


abuſe ic 
their'powt 


rannically; IV. 12. 
is annulled 16 


Fx#xcn. Ideas people bad of the 


ancient 'Gauls, VIII. 284, &c. 
- whar paſſed" at the fiege of Phi- 


E —pu-Þ ought to undeceive 
ho have the ſame idea 
2 ＋ Ffench, 285 


Friedftiy. Panda ent tw of it, 
1 

pur vil, Antony's wife, — 
Ave at Rome for her hu 

band's intereſte, 

Funerals, 


AK 


X. 196 
2 ceremonies in 

44- at Athens, III. 
328 


be. 


155 
1 1. u n = 
5 8 Car 


A OR i fu 


II. 113 


if er fries, jou the 
. against the Ro- 
I, 2 
e Galls-Gratia;' a 7 — 

— vitice of Affa-minor inhabited 
4 -- te Gauls after their irrup- 
n into Greece, VII. 233 
GAK. Fine ſaying of that em- 
Pperor, VII. 65 


0 See Ship. _ 
$5574] part of the religion © 
Eg. Greece : the Olympic, the 


tibet 


a. 


IN D E X. 


Gela, city 


the 
mov 


Pythian, the Nemæan, the Ih. | 
mian, 34. rewards granted to 
the victors in theſe games, 35, 
57- ladies admitted to diſpute the 
prize in the Olympic games, 36. 
IV. 163 
GANYMEDE, 's eunuch, 
ſupplants Achillas, and becomes 
prime miniſter of Egypt in his 
place, X. 184. his ſtratagems a- 
gainſt Cæſar during his war in 
Egypt, . 
GAs, ie 4} Artaxerxes, re- 
volts again t prince, and on 
what occaſion, OY TV. 181 
Gardens. Hanging-gardens of Ba- 
byton, 
Gangamela, or Camels houſe, place 
famous for Alexander's ſecond 
8 eee * Lat VI. 


2 
of the ; Alps E Hannib the pie 
241. irruption of the Gauls into 
Greece, VII. 227. their attempt 
againſt che remple of Delphi. 


230 
Gaza in Paleſtine, befieged and 


- - ken by Alexander, VI. 214 


deſtruction of Gaza mw : 9 * 


Sadr de 


of 8 — a 11.6 0 
xt tan; e citizen of Agrighttom h 
his noble uſe of riches, ' V. 106 


GCtLon 22 himſelf of ſupreme 


authority at Syracuſe, 111: 293. 
reaſönt tp prevent hith from 


15 aiding g the Grteks when attacked 


y Xerxes, 135. he defeats A- 
milcar, general of you Cartha- 
ginians, I. 73. the Syratoſins 
proclaim him king, 155; III. 
295. his wiſe conduct during 
his reign, 296, &c. his death, 
299, reſpe& which the Syracu- 
| fans retained for his memory, 

ibid. V. 216 
GELon, fon of Hiero, eſpouſes 
the party of the Carthaginians 
ee Romans, X. 23. he 


dies after , ibid. 
Genin. 


IT. 20 


Gn. Height to which the an- 
.. "cients carried genius, X. 45. 
Geawrrvs, king of Illyrium, be- 
comes ſuſpe&ed by the Ro- 
mans, IX. 13, 15. he makes 
nn alliance wich Perſeus, 60. he 
_ declares againſt the Romans, and 
impriſons their embaſſadors, 64. 
the Romans ſend the pretor 
Anicius againſt him, 65. Gen- 
tis is obliged to throw himſelf 
dt his feet, and implore his mer- 


cy, ibid.” Anicius ſends him to 


' Rome with all his family, 66 
GeRG1s, ſon of Ariazus, one of 
the ſix generals of Xerxes's army, 
24 2 III. 131 
Gro ts, one of the Paryſatis's wo- 
men, confeſſes the poiſoning of 


Statira, IV. 123. ſhe is put to 


death, ibid. 
GrsGo, fon of Amilcar, is pu- 
niſhed for his father's: ill fuc- 
_ _ eels, and is baniſhed, I. 154 
G18Go, Carthaginian, endeavours 
to ſuppreſs the revolt of the Mer- 


cenaries, I. 214. Spendius, their 


general, puts him to death, 218 
G196G0, endeavours to prevent the 
Carthaginians from accepting the 
conditions of peace propoſed by 
Scipio, I. 304 
GLABR10, (Man. Acilias) obtains 
- Bithynia and Pontus for bis pro- 
vince, where Lucullus com- 
manded before, X. 138. his diſ- 
courſe on his arrival ents 
tbe licenſe of Lucullus's troops, 


139 


Gr avcras king of Illyrium, takes 


Pyrrhus under his protection, and 
re-eſtabliſhes him in his domi- 
nions, ! .-- 4. PIh;"'x$0 
GLav:o, a young Athenian, de- 
ſirous of having a ſhare in the 


adminiſtration of the public af- 
Fairs, IV. 208. Socrates, in a 
converſation, obliges him to own. 
his incapaciry for them, ib. 8c. 
Wherein true glory con- 


Clog. 
E VI. 414. VIII. 114 
' GoBRYAs, Aſlyrian lord, puts him - 


TN D E N. 


369 


ſelf and family under the pro- 
tection of Cyrus, II. 113. he: 
puts himſelf at the bead of a 
Dody of troops at the ſiege of 


Babylon, 153. Gobryas enters 


into the conſpiracy againſt Smer- 


dis the Magus, 208. his ſenſe of 
the preſent given Darius by the 
Scythians, III. 64 
GoBryYas, Perſian lord, com mands 
in the army of Artaxerxes àt 
the battle of Cunaxa, IV. 84 
Go D. Anſwer of Simonides to a 
prince ho asked him what God 
Was, III. 301. one Supreme 
| God acknowledged by Socrates, 
IV. 212 
Gordion, capital city of Phrygia, fa- 
mous for the chariot to which the 
the Gordian knot wasried, Which 
Alexander cut, VI. 142 
GoROIAS, officer to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, marches with Nica- 
nor againſt Judas Maccabzus,, 
VIII. 404. his troops are put to 
flight, 406 
Gox G 14s, ſophiſt, is ſent deputy- 
from the Leontines to Athens to 
demand aid againſt the Syracu - 
ſans, III. 397 
GorxGIDas, Theban, joins Pelo- 
pidas to expel the tyrants of 
| Thebes, | V, 238 
Gok do, daughter of Cleomenes. 
Smart ſaying of that child, _ 
Government, Different kinds or 
government, IV. 254. which 
would be the moſt perfect, 2557 
eſſential point in governing, V. 
201. view and end of all go- 
vernment, IV. 254. reflections 
upon the variety of governments, 
II. 7 
GRAcchus (Tiberius) diſtinguiſhes: 
himſelf at the ſiege of Carthage, 
I. 341. being tribune of the 
people, he propoſes a law con- 
cerning the will of Attalus, and 
is killed ſoon after, IX. 222. 
Grandees. ExImple how little 
their friendſhip is ta- be relied 
R. 5. 5 Ollp · 
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on, III. 124. blindneſs too com- 
mon to the great, 216. miſtaken 
| 2 ſufficiently common to 

Princes, Kings. 

Granicas, river of Phrygia, famous 
for the victory of Alexander over 
the Perſians, VI. 130 

Gratitade : the principal virtue of 
the Egypti | I. 35 

GREECE, GREEKS, geographical 
deſcription of ancient Greece, 
II. 291. hiſtory of Greece divid- 

ed into four ages, 295. IX. 154. 

primitive origin of the Gree 

I. 295. different ſtates of which 
Greece was compoſed, 299. 
tranſmigrations of the Greeks 
into Aſia- Minor, 305. ſettlement 
of the Greeks in Sicily, III. 400. 
manners and cuſtoms of the 
_ Greeks, IV. 253, &c. republican 
government inſtituted almoſt 
univerſally in Greece, II. 309. 
Monſieur Boſſuet's refleQions 
upon that kind of government, 
VI. 424. love of liberty the pe- 
culiar charaQer of the Greeks, 
IX. 160. different kind of troops, 
that compoſed the armies of the 
Greeks, IV. 309. ſhips, and 

Naval forces, 31-. people of 
Greece very warlike in all times, 
IV. 304. origin and cauſe of 
15 and military virtue a- 

mongſt the Greeks, 305. reli- 


gion of the Greeks, V. 4. of 


the augurs, 17. of the oracles, 
20. ous games and combats 
of Greece, 3a. difference of taſte 
of the Greeks and Romans in 
reſpect to public ſhews, 60. diſ- 
putes for the prize of wit, ſhews, 


;and repreſenrations of the thea- . 
tre, 64. illuftrious men who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. moſt by 


the arts and ſciences. amongft 


the Greeks, 363. dialects of the 


Greeks, II. 308. See the ar- 
Zicles Athenians and Lacedamo- 


 nians, for what relates to the 


dy the conſul Duilius, I. ** 


wars of Greece with the Perfrans 
2 | 


EL AX. 


great, VII. 93. 94. See 


a2 Macedonians. Greece be- 
comes a Roman province, IX. 
5 ” reflections upon the cauſes 

of the grandeur, decline, gnd 
. ruin of Greece, 


2 us. 
GvuLvussaA, ſon of Maſiniſſa, di- 
_ vides the dom with bis two 
brothers after his anne 
| | | \ Jo 7 
GroEs kills Candaules LS 
Lydia, whoſe principal officer he 
was, and aſcends the throne in 
his ſtesd, II. 67. what Plato 
ſays of his ring, 7-08 
GYL1PPvs, Lacedzmonian, goes 
to the aid of Syracuſe beſieged 
by the Athenians, III. 432. bis 
arrival in Sicily changes the face 
of things, 434- he obliges the 
Athenians to furrender at diſ- 
cretion, 461. bis ſordid avarice 
ſullies the glory of his great ac- 


tions, IV. ga 
Gymnaſtic, art of forming the Ath- 
letz, V. 38 


Eynæctam, or apartment of the 
ladies amongſt the Greeks, V. 36 


#2 H. 5 
AIR, of Berenice, VII. 309 
Haliartns, city of Bœotia- 

ſides with Perſeus, IX. 19, 21. 
the prætor Lucretius takes and 
intirely demoliſhes it, 38 
Halicarnaſſas, city of Doris, II. 
294. beſieged and taken by 
Alexander, VI. 138 


HaMzsTR1s, wife of Teriteuch- 


mes, IV. 58. cruelty of that 


princeſa, | 39 
HANNIBAL, 


ſon of Giſgo, 1s 
placed at the head of the troops 
ſent by the Carthaginians into 
Sicily to the aid of the people 
of Segeſta, I. 156. actions of that 
general in Sicily, ibid. &c. he 
dies there of the plague, 157 
HANNIBAL commands the Car- 
thaginian fleet, and is defeated 


„ 154 5 
GRrYPUs. See ANTIOCHUS Gar- 


- 


he beſieges the mercenaries in 


Tunis, 220. he falls into their 


bands, and is cracified, 221 
HANNIBAL, firnamed the Great, 
at nine years old goes with his 
 fatherſent to command in Spain, 

I. 225. he is appointed to com- 
mand there after Aſdrubal's 
death, 229. after ſeveral con- 

queſts he beſieges Saguntum, 231. 
_ and takes it, 232. he prepares 
for his march into Italy, 234. 

he goes to Cadiz, and with 
What view, ibid. he begins bis 


march, 235. his expeditions 28 
far as the Rhone, 236. be paſſes 


that river, ibid. his march after- 
wards, 238. he paſſes the Alps, 
240. he enters Italy, 244+ he 
defeats the Romans near the 
river Ticinus, 245. then at Tre- 
bia, 249. he marches to Tuſcany, 
252. he loſes an eye in paſling 
the Apennines, 254. he gains a 
battle near the lake of Thraſy- 
menus, ibid. be concludes a 
_ treaty with Philip, and ſends 
_ _ ambaſſadors to him, VIII. 67. 


his conduct in regard to Fabius, 


L 257. his manner of extricat- 
ing himſelf from the wrong ſtep 


de had taken at Caſilinum, 259. 


he gains a famous victory near 


Cannæ, 263, &c. he ſends de- 


puties to Carthage with the news 
of his victory, and to demand 


reinforcement, 268. he makes 
a treaty with Hieronymus, X. 


27. be winters at Capua, I. 
270. and ſuffers the courage of 


his troops to be enervated by the 


luxury of chat place, TAPS 
Bad ſucceſs of Hannibal, I. 

274. be flies to the aid of Capua 
ged by the Romans, ibid. 

to make à dwerſion, he marches 
ſuddenly back againſt Rome, 
nid. after various atrempts he 


abandons that enterprize, 275. 
de is recalled into Africa, 283. 
he has an interview there with 


Scipio, 236. followed . bat= 
tle, in” which 'be is 


N N DB: ant 


in vain 
_ fecond Punic war; 228. Hanno's 


cated, | 


* * * 
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288. he eſcapes to Carthage, i, 
de cauſes a peace to be concluded 
with the Romans, 290, he un- 
' derrakes and effects the refor- 
mation of the courts of juſtice 
and finances at Carthage, 295. 
purſued by the Romans he re- 
tires to Antiochus, 299; VIII. 
190. his diſcourſe to that printe, 
and the counſels he gives him, 
I. 300, 302. VIII. 205, 229. 
he goes to Syria and Phœnicia 
to bring ſhips from thence, 240. 
be is defeated at ſea by the Rho- 
dians, 243. be retires ' firſt to 
the iſland of Crete, I. 405, then 
to Pruſias, ibid. VIII. 320.” he 
does that priuce great ſervices, 
I. and VIII. ibid. betrayed by 
Pruſias, he poiſons himſelf, I. 
306, VIII. 321, Hannibal's 
character and'praiſe, I. 307 &. 
HANNIBAL, young Carthaginian, 
ſent to Hieronymus by Hanni- 
„ X. 2 
HAN, citizen of Carthage;fornia 
the deſign of making himſelf 
maſter of the commonwealth, I. 
171. | he is diſcovered and pu- 
nined, ba. 
HaAN No, Carthaginian, is placed 
at the head of the troops againſt 
Agathocles, I. 177. he is killed 
in battle, ien. 
Hax xo, general of the Cartha- 
ginians, is defeated by the Ro- 
mans near the iſlands Egęatee, 
I. 208. the Carthaginians give 


dim the command of their troops 


againſt the Mercenaries, 217. 
the command is taken from 


him, bid. the Carthaginians 


place him again at the head of 
their troops, 22 1. Hanno oppoſes 
undertaking of the 


jealouſy of Hannibal, 269 


 HarMoDivs cenſp res againſt the 


tyrants of Athens, IL $57, his 
death, 358. ſtatues erected in 


© honour of him by the Athe- 


nians, 360 
© 6:5; HARMONI A, 


anten, wiſe of Themiſtus, 
is put to death by order of the 
people of Syracuſe, | 
Bazragus, officer of Aſtyages, 
4 ordered by that prince to 
e awax with Cyrus, II. 
1 190. rage of Aſtyages upon diſ- 
.- covering that Harpagus had diſ- 
- obeyed: bis orders, and the re- 
venge he takes * him, ibid. 
. AL us, governor of Babylon 
for Alexander, quits the ſervice 
of that prince, and retires to 
Athens, VI. 377. he corrupts 
- Demoſthenes with his 
378. the l drive Har- 
palus out of their city, 
Ham arks, ſon of 
tes Arlames by order of 
Schuss, i 9 4225 
Hpoaters,: one of Alexander's 


ted by that nete s order, 
8 VI. A417 
2x:0080s, Phyſcon's gene- 
nal, defenta the Alexandrians, 
and kes their, general Marſyas 
pr ſoner, IX. 234 
HacrsPyLE, wife of Miltiades, 
and mother of Cimon, III. 85 
 HEGETORIDES, * , expoſes 
1 dis life for the ſafety of his city 
beſieged by the 
I 6+ 1 233 
— daughter of Tyndarvs, 
und wife of Menelaus, carried 
a. by Faris ſon of Priam king 
of Troy, II. 303 
1 ſon of Pyrrhus, ac- 
1. companies his father to the ſiege 
of Argos, VII. 277. be enters 
hel city with a body r 
: | which. occahiqns 2 con , in 
-.; which bis father 99 278 


by Demetrius, 


4 to take ew Ms trea- 


INDEX 


7 


nts, 


3 379 ö 
Tiribaſus, aſ- . 


- officers, cauſes Attalus to be af- | 


thenians, III. 
HzEPHESTION 
-, Fourtte : mills! 


- Helepolis, machine of war invented 
2 VII. 152. 1 


Gi | 
-Hxxicon of Cyzicum, mathema- 


ee, . V. 171 
 Haxrovonvs,. prime miniſſer to 
geleueus Philopator, goes to Je- 


cChaſtiſement which he receives 
From God on that account, 1115 | 
poiſons Seleucus, and | 
he crown, 368. he is expelled 
by Eumenes, : 369 . 
Heliepolis, city of the lower E gypt, 
famous for its temple dedicated 
to the ſun, I. 23. n | 
of Cambyſes there, | 
HELLANICE, n nurſe, 155 

| "3 

Hellanodiee, name of thoſe 885 
preſided in the Athletic games 
of Greece, V. 40 
HEIL. L x Nus, ſon of Peucalion king | 
3 Theſfay, from whom the 
. . Greeks derived their name 
Ed Avic, II. 305 
Helleſpont, ſtrait between Europe 
and Afaa, : qa. 326 
H:lots Origin and condition of the 
Helots, III. 16. cruelties of the 
1 in reſpect to 

| I. 337: Ben of 
Go again the Lacedz- 


5 . III. 255 


H n pziscus: ctaracter 
an 


Roman, VII. 75 | 
romi. Runners « | 
riers amongſt the Grecks, vill 

* : 74 


Hemus, mountain between Thrace 


and. Theſſaly, VIII. 359 
N Alexander's, fa | 
ke of the c 


prir ceſſes in reſpect to him. VI. 


169. he receives a wound at 
the batrle of Arbela, 39. Alex- 

. ander. makes * A arry Dari- | 
us's . ter, 2. 
his death, . 1's 
eſteem for t 2 favourits, 168, 
283. extraordinar honours 


which that prince cauſes to de 
paid him after his death, 387 
Fanomis, 7 middle Egypr, = | 
n of it 
0 city of Von: 12 
ho governed it, VII. Gt 

n of that city by Co 

os 


' Rerachis | in Krol, e ben 


* W 3 


taken by che conſul Acilius, 
VIII. 245, &c. 
HenAcLYA, wife of Zoippus, 
the family of Hiero, is maſſa- 
cred with her children by order 
of the people of Syracuſe, X. 
33, 34 
Hzratrfo ng, miniſter of Scu- 
thes king of Thrace: his 5 OP 


127 
HA Inks, exile of Syracuſe, 


comes to the aid of his coun 
- againft Dionyſus, V. 181. the 
_  Syracufans chuſe him admiral, 
182. his envy of Dion, ibid. he 

is obliged to call in Dion to the 
ald of Syracuſe, wh 6 and to put 
- hinnſelf into his hands, 191. 
Dion reſtores him the command 


in chief by ſea, 192. Heraclides - 


renews his intrigues againſt Dion, 
193. Dion is obliged to I 
him to be killed, 
Heract 15 , Philip's miniſter, 
His character, VIII. * Philip 
*factifices him to, gain he affec- 
tion of the wh „ ib. 
Hasler ves, of Byzantium, is 
77 ted by Antiochus to Inyo 
icanus, VIII. * 
. treaſurer on 
BY rovince of Babylon, is baniſhed 
; is appointed Ptolomy. 
25 Tue, ve err: Mi to re- 
re Alexander Bala for per ſo- 
8 the fon of Antiochus Epi- 
FPhanes, in order to his reigning 
aged of Demetrius, 194. he 
carries him to Rome, where he 
fucceeds in cauſing him to be 
acknowledged king of Syria, 


* &; 
r the 


bee des in K ingdom of ys 

. 66. they feite P 101 

4. acts, and are ſoot after df 
out of it, 307. re=eriter Pe- 
a „ and feize Lacedæ- 
mon, 304, 306. III. 15. they 
endeavour to oꝑpoſe the augmen- 


Demetrius Soter, IX. 190. 


baer guns 
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tation of the Athenians who de- 
feat * * bx 9 77 
aa 


W bo BM 8 


© hens by the fraud 'of Juno, II. 


Arien ſon of IO: nd 
Barſina. VII. 27. is put to death 
dy Polyſperchon, az 

HAI nas, Spartan: his tod 
>_> nefs: 
dates to abaridon of ty of 
' the N IV. 

mura K is Sores 

ige mn ah Antiochus the 
telt, vn. . bis character, 

4. he rene Fpige enes, the 
a able of Antiochus's _— 
_—__ 2. Antiochus cauſes | 
be aſſaſſinated, | by 

2 N en- 

* s his citizens to defend 
_ elves againſt the e A 

„III. 425- he 1 is elected 251 

. ds 
Brkkorkbs? officer in the train 
of Alexander, conſpires dpainſt 
that prince, VI. 320. he is dif- 
covered and puniſhed, bid. 

Hop, Idumian, is 2 80 
vernor of Galilee, IX. 298. he 
eſcapes from eruſatem to avoid 
falling inte che Hands of the 

_ Parthians, 2.00; beg he goes to Rome, 

And is declared king of Judæa 

bp the ſenate, 299. Ve folthk the. 

bege of Jeruſalem, 00. he goes 

| to Samaria, ' and es Ma- 
| riamne, ibid. he makes himſelf 
maſter of Ieruſalem, and * 
the throne of Judæa, 

N one 8 Puget 


ns of Th nha 
- of that Kues and 5 25 


II. 

He ee Greek hiftor: AN. 117 
birth, III. 112. applauſes which 
de 'received at the Olympic 
© gue on reading his hiſtory- 


1 
brug friend of Deine: 
trius 


974 
trius ſon of , is ſeized on 
that prince's count, III. 
319. be is put to the 


and Gies i in the torments, 360 
Hee They moſt famous for 
te hiſtory of the heroes, II. 
02. deſcription of moſt of the 
| ſo much boaſted in bi 
5 75 &c. qualities that form 
true hero, VI. 404 
Ms 105, Greek poet, II. 36 


de mot king of 4 ** 
| 37- he 
of the 


ts, 
HipAxxxs, Perfian of great qua- 
_ lity, Statira's father, IV. 58 
HIZMrs AL, fon 8 Micipſa, king 
of Numidia, I. 3 ar 5 
. . tha cauſes him to 


iran, of Antioch, becomes 
prime miniſter to Phyſeon, IX. 


415. e 


8 18 oograg: father of Hiero, 
| bis fon to be expoſed, and 
ew to 1 5 brought back to his 
_. houſe, where he educates him 
. with great care, KX. 1, 2 
Jorg pes * 1 4 


word, 
Hizzo J. brother of Gelon, reigns 
er him at Syracuſe, III, 300 


357 | 


his character, ibid. ſuſ ions | 


Which he forms: his bro- 
ter, ibid. he 
about him, 301. his goodneſs to 
the children of Anaxilaus, dr 

His death, _ 

72 II. His birth, X. 1. he is 
en captain 
rracuſans, 2. 5 ſoon row 

king, 4. he quits the 
party of the « Carthaginians, and 

. ſpouſes that of the Romans, 6. 

I. 189. he aids the firſt 


e en, 8, 8. be faroun 


1 N D E X. 


learned men 


general of the 


tde Mercenaries, X. 7. his pa- | 


Agriculture part icular s 10s di- 
ſtinguiſhed 8 ar he gives 
N his attachment to the Romans 

; in the ſecond Punic war, 12, 

| 23. he employs the ability of 

Archimedes, who makes. 
dance of machines of war Tor 
him for the defenſe of a place, 
13. galley which Archimedes 
builds fer him, 20. he dies at 
2 pou age, ipfinitely . 
by his people, 

Hitxonymus, Hiero's SITY "ag 
reigns after him at Syracuſe, and 

© by his vices cauſes him to be 
much regretted, X. 23, 25. he 


makes an allia ce with Hanni- 


bal, 27. he is 
"= MEA oh 2 25 
erophantes, name piv Y 
"Do wike dried" we. tha ee 
mony of the feaft of Eleufi, 


Himer of Sicily: . 
8, City 
dation, 


illed in a con- 


: its foun- 
III. 401. its deſiryion, 
I. 156 
Hixrkavs, brother of Deme- 
| on Phalereus, is ew vp 
to Antipater, who puts him 
death, 4 VII. 41 
HIMI1LCo, general, 
comes to Sicily 8 = Ro- 
mans . 
riſhes there, 
7 city of Africa, refulcs; 8 
_ Aſt to join the Mercenaries, I. 
_ 215. and joins them n 


HrPPaninvs, brother of Diony. 
Gus, drives Callippus out of Sy- 
racuſe, and reigns there two 
years, P. 199 

Hirraschvs, ſon of Piſiſtratus, 
governs at Athens after bis fa- 
.ther's death, II. 356. his caſte 

iterature, ibid. be is Killed 
in the conſpi piracy of Harmodius 


* and Ariſt ok 5$ 
HipPlax, Fn of Filiftrs go" 
tains the ſovereign 


death of his mo gay he 35 57. he 
kinds means to frufirate 


erer 


. 
IF 
, 

J 

5 
4 
. 
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formed by Harmodius 


fſpiracy 
and Ariftegiton, 358. he is 


compelled to quit Attica, and 
goes to ſettle in Phrygia, 360. 
de takes refuge in Aſia with Ar- 
tapbernes, 363, III. 77. be en- 

| the Perſians in the war 
againſt the Greeks, and ſerves 
them as a guide, ibid. 93. he is 
killed at Marathon, fighting 2. 
-gainft his country, 98 
Hz PPOCRATES, famous phyſician : 
and great ability, U. 256. his 
diſintereſtedneſs, III. 331 
Hrrocaarzs, native of Car- 
thage, is ſent by Hannibal to 
— * 9 and reſides at his 
court, X. 27. be hecomes one 
of the principal magiſtrates of 
Syracuſe, 35. he marches to the 
aid of Leontium, 37. and is re- 
- duced to fly, ibid. he and Epi- 
_ _cydes poſſeſs themſelves - all 
authority at Syracuſe, 39. be 
makes war in the field Fey 


Marcellus, 45, 49. the plague 
| deſtroys him and his troops, 5o 


n. rox Ax, Satyric poet, known 
dy his verſes gain! Bupalus and 


Hiſtory, Idea which it you us of 
. the origin and progreſs of king- 


 doms, I. 28. advantages to be 
derived from the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
III. . VL 211 
HoLoPHERNEs, general for the 
king of Aſſyria, marches againſt 
the Iſraelites, and beſieges Be- 
thulia, II. 61. Judith cuts off 
his head, ibid. 


HoLoPRERNES, ſuppoſed brother 


of Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 


| docia, dethrones him, and reigns 
in his ſtead, IX. 222. 347. he 
is driven out by Attalus, and re- 
74 tires co Antioch, 349. he enters 
into a 2 againſt Deme- 

ctor, ibid. that 


trius his bene 
prince impriſons him, ibid. 
Homes, famous poet, II. 363. 


to what perfection he carried 


the ſpecies of poetry to which 
be applied himſelf, 365 


of the Jews 


Horſe, troops at Athens, IV. 276. 


e horſe, or the knights, a:co- 
medy of Ariſtophanes, V. 84 
HrYAcinTHUs, feaſts celebrated in 
. of him at Lacedemon, 
£0 III. 170 

FHhbla, A city of Sicily, III. 3 
HyDARNEs, commands the Per- 


ſians called Immortals in the ar- 


my of Xerxes, III. 132 
Hydraots, rer of India, VI. 345 
HyPzKBoL Vs, Athenian : his cha- 


? - raQer, III. 395. he endeavours 


againſt N- 
es. ibid. he is 


baniſhed by.the coftraciſin, ih. 


to irritate the p. 


Hyygn1Dxs, Greek orator, he dies 


in a very tragical manner, VII. 
133 41 
HvrsICRATI A, one of the wives 
of Mithridates: her maſculine 
X. 146 


courage, 
Hyncavvs, ſon of Joſeph, is ſene 


by his father to the court of 
2 to compliment the 
upon the birth of his ſon 
etor, VIII. 25, 26. he 

didin gelbe himſelf at that court 


by his addreſs and mann 


| bid, 
HyRCANUs (John) ſon of Simon, 


is declared ng cy ince 
r his father's 

death, IX, 226. be is 

by Antiochus Sidetes in Jeru- 


jd ſalem, ibid. and furrenders by 


capitulation, 227. be renders 


| himſelf abſolute and indepen- 
dent, 230. be renews the treaty 


wich the Romans, 236, he aug- 
ments his power in 14 » 244 
de takes Samaria, and demo- 
liſhes it, 246. be becomes an 
enemy to the Phariſees, 247, 
&. he dies, 249 
Hyacanvs, ſon of Alexander 
| Jannzus, is made high- prieſt of 
the Jews, IX. 269, 287. after 
the death of Alexander, he takes 
eſſion of the throne, 289. he 

is obliged to ſubmit to Ariſto- 


dulus his younger brother, 490. 


—— ——ů— 
U 10 
[ 


ve 


— — Eg >) 3s —.— — 
* * 
* 


we Exft, 299. — # 
ruſalem, where Herod puts hi 
to death, | ibid. 


; 12 of Bubylonia, — 
* 10 


Cyrus, Ws 
meier, father of Darius, go- 
vernor of Pera, II. 207 
Arer getr. ſeeond ſon of Xerxes, 
is made goverfior of Bactriana, 
III. 189. his remoteneſs from 
court makes way for his brother 
Artaterxes to aſcend the throne, 
2 co.” oh Artaxerxes undertakes to 
95 e him, N an m—_— 
- + ruins bib party, 4+ 
-Mrove-=vs, ctyrant- orf Mitetus, 
n the of 
not 5 aba Darius, 
/ al * in 4 war with 
"the Scythians, III. 67. Darius 
— a in Thrace, 
| where he builds a city, 68, that 
; Wok of- rhe Ionian, 7 7 = 
forms a conſpiracy again 
| povernment; vol 5 Aſo. 
/ verbs; . he is taken by the 
— delivered up to Axta- 


TIN and put to 1 $2. 
Warscter o Hyſtizs, * "iid. 


N o- an. 
IeenUs See Bacomvs. 


nos, bigh-pricft of the ews, 
= the protection God 
e Alexander, VI. so. o- 
"pours paid him by hat prince, 
06. bis death, © VII. 59 
or Envy, an incurable 
diſeaſe of the mind, VII. 372. 


ks 


— 


. of the Tag IT nes 8 
det 8 1 


ations, | 


-IALrsvs, founder of Rhodes, re- 
- preſented in a painting by Pro- 
VII. 162 


togenes 
i Ge proper for geg, 3 


Jene, tyrant of Phers, de- 
clared generaliſſimo of the Theſ- 
falians, V. 268. death Pute a | 
ſtop to his deſigns, ia. 


Jon, ſu pplants his brother Ottias, 


bigh-prieſt of the Jews, VIII. 
12 is ſupplanted oor 
his brother Menelaus; 3 


be takes Jeruſalem, and ob — | 


 Menelaus to retire n e 

tadel, 947i 
Javan or los, on of Japhet 

ther of all the le pom bak 

under the name of the Greeks, 

It. 296 

der rt exerciſe of the 1 nga 


* by Por f X. 151 
Ibis, Pompey. "Moved by x che Egyp- 
tians, 1 2B 47 


Iczras,: of nrof the 
0746, of Sync Py wife ard 
mother-in-law of Dion % be 

to death, V, I 3, the Ta- 
4 call in bis aid againſt 
Dionysius, and elect him their 
4 '204, he conceives the 
of making himſelf ma- 
Ae Syracuſe, ibid. and ſeizes 
Freut — of the city, 207. Ti- 
marches againſt him, 


wi enger him to live as à pri- 


vate perſon in the city of the 
Leontines, 217. Icetas revolts. 
e Timoleon, who es 


and His ow + death, 
ii eee ang, 
eie adored in Exypr, 


4 1. 4 44 
mine Sich the moſt ancient 
"and moſt ene II. N See 


— rw people of Paleſtine, 


- _  Hyreanus obliges them to 


1 280. 


rs wr” 1 2 
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JzcnonTas, or Jehoiachim, king 
of Judah, is led captive to Ba- 


JEHoOIAKIM is placed by Nechao 
x2 in the 


bylon, II. 45. he is ſet at li- 
berty after an impriſonment 


there of thirty-ſeven years, 50 
Jzmoaz, king of ſudza, led cap- 


tive into Egypt, where he dies, 


upon the throne of Jud 


room of his brother Jehoaz, I. 
' Jews refuſe to ſubmit to Alex- 


93, he. is conquered by Nebu- 


chodnonoſor, II. 43. he re- 
volts againſt that prince, 44. his 
death, = 45 
eruſalem, city of Paleſtine, II. 
6. taking of that city by Ne- 
chao, I. 94. it is beſieged by 
Senacherib, and delivered mi- 
raculouſly, II. 38. it is beſieged, 


and taken by Nebuchodonoſor, | 


42, 45. its fortifications de- 


'moliſhed by chat prince, ibid. - 


and rebuilt 


 erxes, III. 244. Alexander's en- 


+ 


trance into Jeruſalem, VI. 207. 
it is deheged d and taken by Pto- 


-: lomy, VII. 63. it is taken and 


plundered by Antiochus Epipha- 
1 
ple is profaned, 379, 392: it is 


390. its tem- 


taken by Antiochus Sidetes; who 


order of Artax=- 


* 1 ow 6+ © 


are ſet at liberty, 236. the Jews 
ſobmit to /Antiochos the Great, 


oppoſed by the Samaritans, 172, 
205, III. 4r. Darius confirms 
Cyrus's edi& in their favour, 
42. his edit againſt the Jews re- 
voked at the ſolicitation} of 
Eſther, II. 223. the Jews are 


- confirmed in their privileges by 
Kerxes, III. 111. and afterwards 
by Artaxerxes, 243. Ochus car- 
ries a great number of Jews tap- 


tive into Egypt, V. 337. the 
ander, VI. 203. they obtain great 


privileges from that prince, 213. 


they refuſe to work at the build - 
W the temple of Belus, 393 

The Jews ſettleat Alexandria 
in great numbers, VII. 118. all 
thoſe who were ſlaves in E 


VIII. 151. cruelties which they 
ſuffer from Antiochus Epipha- 


 nesz 379» 393; 394: they gain 
great vi 

cabeus, firſt over the genefils of 
that prince; then over thoſe of 

Antioc huis Eupator, and over 
himſelf in perſon, 40 405, 


rake grace” with anions 


ies under Judas Mac- 


181. 


Cloſes its fortifications to be de- 


' miolilhed; IX. 247, Pompey + 
2 Jeruſalem by ſtorm, 294. 


permits its walls to be re- 


built, which Pompey had cauſed 


to be demoliſhed, 298. Herod 


tales Jeruſalem, 301 
| Jtsvs'Curisr, his kingdom fore- 
told by Daniel, II. 176. con- 
wtraſt between the kingdoms of 


Chriſt, 
Jews, maſſacre of the Jews 


the world and the kingdom of 
178 


order of Senacherib, II. 38. 


averſion of the Jews for the Sa- 


| ain new — ies 
over the genere of Demetrius 
Soter, 190. they are declared 


friends add allies of thé Ro- 


mans, 191. they build a temple 


in Egypt, 197. they reven 


enge 
themſelves on the inhabitants bf 
Antioch, for the evũs they had 


ſuffered from them, 265; they 
renew the treaties with the Ro- 


man, 209, 214. they fre Tub- 


maritans, 40. captivity of the 


Jews at Babylon, and its du- 


ation, 42, &. Cyrus's edi& 
for their return to Jeruſalem, 


171, the rebuilding of their city 


- *. 7 


| jected 


| Antiochus Sidetess 
226, hiſtory of the Jews under 
Ariſtobulus, 279. Alexander 


Jannæus, 282. Alexandra, 286. 
Ariſtobulus, II. 290. Hyrcanus, 


296. Antigonus, 300. the ſo- 
vereignty over the Jews tranſ- 


ferred to a ſtranger, a uu 
Im:Lcon, ſon of Hanno, is lent. 
lieutenant to Hannibal on his 


going 


378 


 - Foing to command in Sicily, I. 
156. he takes Agrigentum, 159. 


he puts an end to the war by 


à treaty with Dionyſus, and 
returns to Carthage, ibid. V. 115. 
he returns to Sicily at the head 


of an army, I. 162. V. 128 
the plague ſpreads in his army, 


I. 163. V. 135. he is defeated 


by Dionyſius, I. 163. v. 136. 
he leaves his troops to the mercy 
of the enemy, and retires to 


1 © E &D©. 


Carthage, where kills him- 


ſelf, I. 264. V. 137 
Immortality of the Soul. See the 


Soul. 


mene guards of the Perfian - 


kings ſo called, 


II. 238 
Inmunitics. See Exempt 


ent. 


Apes. See Tributes or Taxes. 
Ixacnvs, king of Argos, II. 300 


Ke em himſelf, a 


Inaavs, prince of the Libyans, 

33 choſen king by the Egyp- 
_ tans, and ſupports their revolt 
e againſt the Perſians, III. 238. 
dae treats with dyſus gene- 


ſia, II. 222. III. 43. defurfi- 
tion of them by Plutarch, v. 
178. See Calumniators or Fal ſe- 
accuſers. 
INTAPHERNEsS, Perfian lord: his 
inſolence and puniſhment, III. 


Intereſt of money amongſt the Ro- 
mans, X. 117 


IoL As, ſecond ſon of Antipater, 
and cup-bearer to Alexander, is 


ſuſpected of baving poiſoned that 


prince, VI. 397 
Ion, fon of Xuthus, who gave his 
name to lonia, II. 306 
Jon, favourite of Perſeus, delivers 

up that prince's children to Octa- 

vius, IX. 85 


Joxaxrnax, Few and Sadduccee, 


of the Perſians, and ſurren- 


de is delivered 


brings over Hyre to his ſeQ 
from that of the Phariſees, IX. 


JoNATHAN, brother of Mac- 
cabæus, ſucceeds in. the 
———— of Judza, IX. 192. 

accepts of the high-prieſt- 
hood from Alexander and 


aids that prince againſt Deme- 


do the mother of Artaxerxes, and trim Soter, 195. be undertakes 


2, put to death, 240 to drive the Greeks out of the 
e common the Per- citadel, which they bad in Je- 
, 8 | 199. 273 ” ru 203. Demetrius Ni- 
Inna rnrnsvs, king of che oy” cator orders him to attend him 
tan, attacked by Darius, III. upon chat affair, ibid. Jonathan 
S3. anſwer of that prince to aids that prince agai peo- 
Durius, who ſent to demand fire of Antioch, 205. diſguſted 


y the ingratitude of Demetrius, 
| he declares for Antiochus Theos, 
206. he ſuffers himſelf to be de- 


— Wm » * 
2 v 


nde, region a Ace, vided int 
[ 45 two parts, II. 5. VI. 323. man- 


** ners of ics. inhabitants, 324. ra- 


. 


rities of that country, 326, &c. 
- | biſtory. of the commerce with 


_- ceived by Tryphon, who puts 
" 208, 2c 


him to death, 


Tonia, province of Afiz-minor, Il. 


tat country from Solomon's 294. from whom it takes its 

120 — to the preſent, I. 25. very name, 306 
* diſpute between two ToNIans. Revolt of the Joni- 
n 


an women after the death 


of their common husband, VII. 


97, expeditions of Semiramis 


« 1 into India, II. 24+ 


| of 


. India by Darius, III. 70. tben 


* 


ans againſt Darius, III. 71. they 
burn the city of Sardis, 77. 
their party is intirely ruined, 
81. they throw off the Perſian 
yake after the battle of Salamin, 


dy Alexander, PI. 328 Rand unice with the Greeks from 
dem., How puniſhed in Fer-. tbencefortn, 185 


* 


:£ 


_ 77 


5 


[ 


Josern, ſon of Jacob, I. 69 
OSEPH, Onias's nephew, is ſent 
into Egypt to make his uncle's 
excuſe co Prolomy, VII. 318. 
his credir wich Ptolomy, 319. 
that prince gives him the farm 
of the revenues of Cœlo-Syria 
and Paleſtine without ſecurity, 
| | | 319. &c. 
Jos ian, king of Juda, marches 
againſt Nechao, is defeated, and 
ies of a wound received in 
battle, I. 93 
Trony, attributed to Socrates, IV. 214 
IrHicxATES, Arhenian, is ſent to 
aid Corcyra, V. 243: he is placed 
at the head of the Grecian troops 
in the expedition of Artaxerxes 
againſt Egypt, 300. he retires to 
Athens, where Pharnabazus cau- 
ſes him to be accuſed of making 
the expedition miſcarry, 301. 
the Achenians employ him in 


the war with the allies, 317, 


321, he is accuſed by Chares, 
and cited to take his trial, 922, 
c. means which he empl 
for his defenſe, ibid. he re-eſta- 
bliſhes Perdiccas upon the throne 
| 2 VI. 5. praiſe of 
| icrates, V. 319. mili 
: — which he eſtabliſhes 
tmongf the troops, ibid. 
zs, city of Pbrygla, famous for 
the vidory of Ptolomy, Caſſan- 
der, Seleucus, and Lyſimachus, 
over Antigonus and Demetrius, 
„ | VII, 171 
Is ans, young Spartan; his great 
| courage, t2++17 * * V. 282 
Is aoonAs, Athenian, forms a fac- 
tion in Athens after the expul- 
ſion of the tyrants, II. 362 
IscnoLAs, Spartan, guards an im- 
portant paſs during the irruption 
of the Thebans into Laconia, 
4 7 K. diſtinguiſhes himſelf in a 
10 rr manner, V. 255 
Iſle, part of the city of Syracuſe : 
deſeription of it, III. 421 
Is MENI1AS, Theban, is made pri- 
ſauet with Pelopidas, by Alex. 


- 


INDEX 


379 
ander of Pherz, V. 271. be is 
delivered by Epaminondas, 275 

Is EN IVS, Polemarch ot Thebes, 
is ſeized by Leontides, and car- 
ried priſoner to the citadel, V. 
210, he is condemned and exe 
cuted, 212 

Isoca Arts, Greek orator: ſer- 
vices which he endeavoured to 
render the Athenians by his writ- 
ings, V. 323. VI. 41. bis death, 81 

Is0CRATEs, Greek grammarian, - 
is ſent priſoner to Rome for hav- 

ing endeavoured to juſtify the 

2 ſſination of Octavius, IX. 193 

-ISRAELLITES. See Jews. 

TIfſns, city of Cilicia, famous for 

Alexander's victory over Da- 

ius, | VI. 155 

If hmian, folemn games of 99 

Fug Vs 3+ 

IraLIAus, maſſacred in Aſia - Mi- 

nor by order of Mithridates, X. 79 

ITBoBAL, king of Tyre, when 

beſieged by Nabuchodonoſor, — 


Tthoma, 2 city of Meſſenia, fa- 
mous for the battle ſougim theres 
detween the Mefſenians and La- 
cedæmonians, III. 22. the in- 
habicancs-of that city ſubjected 
by the Lacedæmonianz, 26 


Itaraa, of Cœlo- Syria, IX. 
281. the Ituræans are obliged by 
Ariſtobulus to embrace Jada- 
in, ; ibid. 
Joza 1, eg! 6 Mauritania, is 
con ed y Cæſar, and kills 
himſelf, | I. 3 
Jus II, ſon of the former, is 
led in Czſar's triumph whilſt an 


infant, I. 365, Auguſtus reſtoges 
him the dominions of his fa- 
ther, ibid. works of learning 
aſcribed to this prince, ibid. 
Jopas, called Maccabæus, third 
ſon of Mattathias, is choſen ge- 
neral by his father againſt An» 


tiochus Epiphanes, VIII. 400. 


he gains ſeveral. great victories 
over that prince, 1400, 407, 


406, 408. he retakes the temple, 
; ST and - 


380 
and dedicates it anew to the 
' ſervice of God, 408. he gains 


5 new advantages over the gene- 
rals of Antiochus Eupator, and 


over that prince in perſon, IX. 


177, 179, 80. repeated victo- 
ries of Judas Maccabzus over 


the generals of Demetrius So- 
ter, 180, 190. 3 _— 


4 Maſiniſſa“s s grandſon, 


—— * Micipſa, and af- 
— (oo other children 


"chin prince, I. 356; he ſeizes | 


* — kingdom of Numidia, and 
T one vf the two princes his 
| ers by adoption, to death, 
2 — — — 
358. him 
i <7 Oirtha, ibid. the Romans 
-  dediare' war agfinſt him 2 
1 fruſtrates their efforts 
— 4 time» by 
the Romans fend 1 
-2 and then Marius, againſt him, 
le both many advan- 
eee Pen. 362, cc. Ju- 
has recourſe to Bocchus 
father- in-law, Who gives 
— up to the Romans; 363. 
he is led in triumph, 364. and 
* afterwards thrown into a deep 
3, dungeon where de _ 
12 miſerably,” } | 
\JoLavs is ſent deputy by —— 
mam into! Achaia, 19 _ 
dite rroublesthere, > IX. 2 
. conſul, d defeated ar by 


a I. 207 
| . the ſopreme 


1 
Cs 
* 
** 


of 2 
. _— and the principal fi 
£1 Port of regal authority, IV. 

135 

p. JovenTIOL THALNA, Ro- 

man — marches nſt 

An IX. 138. he is killed 

e * 139 


INN D E X. 


uin what a 


K. 
Ingdoms. Origin and 1 
K of —— from their firſt 
inſtitution, 1 1 
Kinos. PrIiNCEs. Duties of a 
King, III. 302. IV. 268. v 
296. VI. 420. qualities eſſential 
in a prince; fincerity, truth, 
. and faith te engagements, III. 
295, 301. VI. 376. application 
in rendering juſtice; VI. 95. 
VII. 189. X. 17. to know ho-] 
to own faults when they happen 
to commit them, III. 116, 
117. to the affection of 
ſubjects, VII. 116, 189, 303, 
340, 370. VIII. 127. to favour 
arts and ſciences, X. 21, 52. to 
make commerce flouriſh in his 
kingdom, VII. 319. not to 
harbour envy and jealouſy, nor 


7 open his heart to flattery, I. 


303. III. 113, 242. VI. 371. 
a prince ought to en- 
deavour 10 diſtinguiſh himſelf 

from bis ſubje@s, I. 184, 286. 
noble uſe which he to 
make of his riches; VII. 272. 


5 e is the fword and ſhield 


his dominions, II. 233. the 

| knowledge of. the heart vf man 

of great importance to a2 

prince, VI. 128. temperance is 

prin eſtimable virtue in a kings 

V. 295. vices odieus in a prince, 

VPI. 313: difference between a 
2 and 2 * III. 302. 

V. 103. . 28 


1 
„ ee: Fort ane r the 
neighbourhood of 5 


— aſcends the 
throne of Aſſyria, and is killed 
ſoon after, II. go. bad inelina- 
tions and enen * 


LABTNIT. See ee 2 
BELSHAZZAR, 


9 of Egypt : deſcription 


Like of Mavis, ; 
Lack- 


** 


89 


bb 3 


47 
ta, 
Lacedæmonians and Argives, 


Rei fre. Att IA . 4.385 Fs 2s 6 © $6. 2g 8 8 1 


LACED Z MON, or Sparta, city of 
Peloponneſus, capital of Laco- 
nia. LACED &MONIANS or 
- SPARTANS. | 

Kings of Lacedzmonaa, II. 
303. the Heraclidz ſeize Lace- 
_ dzmon, where two brothers, 
- Euryſtbenes and Procles, reign 
_ jointly, 304, the crown remains 
in thoſe two families, ibid. the 
. Lacedamonians take Elos, and 
reduce the inhabitants of that 
city to the condition of ſlaves 
under the name of Helots, III. 


. Lycurgus, legiſlator of Spar- 
ea. war between the 


18. firſt war between the La- 


cedæmonians and Meſſenians, 

20. defeat of the Lacedæmo- 
nians near Ithoma, 22. they 
. take and deſtroy Ithoma, and 


peace to the Meflenians, 
26. ſecond war of the Lacedz- 


- monians and - Meſſenians, ibid. 
the Lacedzmonians are defeat- 
ed, 28. they demand a general 


of the Athenians, who give 
them Tyrtæus, by profeſſion a 
poet, ibid. by his verſes he in- 


ſpires them with courage, and 


occaſions their gaining a great 
victory, 29. the Lacedæmoni- 
ans ſubje& the Meſſenians, and 
reduce them to the condition 
or Helots, | 30 
The Lacedzmon/ans deliver 


Athens from the tyranny of the 


Piſiſtratides, II. 359. they un- 
dertake to reinſtate Hippias, ſon 
of Piſiſtratus, but ineffectually, 
362. III. 84. Darius ſends to 


Sparta, to demand its ſubmiſ- 
. . Gan, 92. the Spartans put his 
heralds to death, ibid. a ridicu- 
lous ſuperſtition prevents, the 
Lacedæmonians from baving a 
great ſhare in the battle of Ma- 
rathon, 93, 99. the honour of 
commaadiog the Greeks is de- 
creed to chem, 139. three hun- 
dred Spartans. diſpute, the paſs 
af Thermopylæ with Xerxes, 


143- bak of Salamin, in 
which the Lacedzmonians have 
a great ſhare, 154, &c, honours 


Which they render Themiſtocles 


after that battle, 163. the Lace- 
dæmonians, in conjunction with 
the Athenians, cut the army of 
the Perſians in pieces at the 
battle of Platæa, 172. they de- 
feat the Perſian fleer at the ſame 


time near Mycale, 184. they 


are for preventing the Athe- 


nians from rebuilding the walls 


of their city, 190. the haughti- 
neſs of Pauſanias occaſions their 


loſing the command, 197. they 


ſend deputies to Athens, to ac- 


_ cuſe Themiſtocles as an accom- 


plice in Pauſanias's conſpiracy, 
| V 203 
Earthquake at Sparta, III. 


. 255, ſedition of the Helots, 
ibid. ſeeds of diwiſion between 
Sparta and Athens, 271. peace 
is re-eſtabliſhed between the 
two ſtates, 257. jealouſy and 


differences between the Lac 

monians and Athenians, 273. 
treaty of peace for thirty years, 
276. new cauſes of complaint 


and diflention, 276, &c. open 


rupture between Sparta and A- 


. thens, 285, Peloponneſian war, 


319. allies: of the Lacedzmo- 
nians in that war, 321. they 


ravage Attica, 324+, Lacedz- 
mon has recourſe , to the 
Perſians, 337, its deputies are 


ſeized by the Athenians, carried 
to Athens, and put to death, 
338. Platza beſieged and taken 


by the Lacedæmonians, 342, 


358. they. abandon Attica to 


retake Pylos from the Atheni- 
ans, 360. they are defeated. at 
| ſea, 361. Lacedæmonians ſhut 
up in the iſland. of SphaQteria, 


ibid. they ſurrender at diſcretion, 


366, Expeditions of the Lace- 
- dzxmonians into thrace, 376. 


they take Amphipolis, 377. 


ttuce of a year between Sparta 


and 


382 IN D E X. 
und Athens, 380. victory of the they gain a great victoty near 
* over the Athe- News $56 thek fleet is de- 
 mians near Amphipolis, 382. feated by Conon near Cnidos, 
treaty of p between the 158. battle gained by the Lace - 

- Two flaces for fifty years, 386 dzmonians at Coronæa, 160. 

The war renewed between they conclude a ſhameful peace 
Sparta and Athens, III. 394. for the Greeks with the Per- 
the Lacedzmonians give Alci- frans, 166. they declare war 

| biades refuge, 419, by his ad- with the Olynthians, V. 223. 

vice they ſend Gylippus to the they ſeize the citadel of Thebes 

aid of Syracuſe, and fortify by fraud and violence, 226. 

Decelia in Attica, 426, 441. they receive the Olynthians into 

the Lacedzmonians conclude a the number of their allies, 

treaty with Perſia, IV. 11. their | © 1 was 

Heer is beaten by the Athenians Proſperity of Sparta, V. 229. 

near Cyxicum, 18. they appoint the Lacedzmonians are reduced 

© Lyſander admiral, 24. they beat to quit the ciradel of Thebes, 

the Athenian fleet near Ephe- 239. they form an ineffectual 

ſus, 28, Callicratidas ſucceeds enterprize againſt the Piræus, 
bs yiander, 30. defeat uf the La- 242. they are defeated near Tæ- 

- cedzmonians near the Argi- gyra, 245. they declare war 

- -nuſz, e 4 gain a famous againſt the Thebans, 248. they 

victory over the Athenians near are defeated and put to flight at 

© Zgoſpotamos, ' 44. they take Leuctra, 252. the Thebans ra- 

- Athens, and change the vage their country, and advance 

form of its government, 51. to the gates Sparta, 256, 

dieecreeof Sparta concerning the 258. the Lacedzmonians im- 

- uſe of the money which Lyſan- plore aid of the Athenians, 262. 

der cauſes to be carried thither, Sparta beſieged by Epaminon- 

$3: baſe conduct of the Lace- das, 282, battle of Mantinza, 
dæmonians in reſpect to Syra= in which the Lacedzmonians 

cuſe, V. 118. infamous means are defested, 283. the Lacedz- 

Which they uſe for ridding tbem- monians ſend aid to Tacchos, 

ſelves of Alcibiades, IV. 61, who bad revolted againſt the 

inhumanity of the Lacedæmo- Perſians, 302. enterprize of the 

nians to the Athenians, who Lacedzmonians againſt Mega 

' fled to avoid the violence of lopolis, 327. they revolt againſt 

the thirty tyrants, 67 &c. the Macedonians, VI. 269. they 

The Lacedzmonians furniſh are defeated by Antipater, 270. 

Cyrus the younger with troops Alexander pardons them, 272 
nugainſt his brother Artaxerxes, Sparta beſieged by Pyrrhus, 

AV. 78. they chaſtiſe the inſo- VII. 270. courage ot the Spar- 

lence of the inhabitants of Elis, tan women during that ſiege, 

29, they undertake, with A- 271, 273. hiſtory of the Lace- - 
| ** gefilaus at the head of them, dzmonians in the reign of Agis, 1 
= 0 reinſtate the ancient liberty 343. and in that of Cleomenea, | 

| of the Greeks of Aſia, 135. 363. Sparta falis into the bahds 

|  - "expeditions of the Lacedzgmo- of Antigonus  Doſon, 393. ſe- 

| nians in Aſia, 142. Sparta ap- dition in Sparta 'appeaſed by 

points Agefilaus generaliſſimo Philip, VIII. 31. Sparta joins 

8 ſea and land, 146. league the Ætolians againſt that prince, 5 
| - agaioſtthe Lacedzinonians;r52. 37: ſeveral actions between the - 
| 21 e CN $953" Bicol 
| 


CP - > 1. 


Lacedæmonians and Philip, 54. 


Sparta joins with the Ztolians 
in the creaty with the Romans, 
78. Machanidas becomes tyrant 
of Sparta, ibid. the Lacedzme- 
nians deteated by Philopemen 


near Mantinza, 108. Nabis 


ſucceeds Mackanidas, 115. his 


cruel treatment of the Lacedæ- 


monians, ibid. 193. Flamini- 
nus beſieges Sparta, 197. en- 
texprize of the Ætolians againſt 
Sparta, 218, that City elters 


into the Achæan league, 220. 


the Spartans cruelly treated by 


their exiles, 279, 281. War be- 
tween the Lacedæmonians and 
Achæans, IX. 139. the Ro- 
mans ſeparate Sparta from the 


Achæan league, 140 


Charactet and ernment 
of Sparta, II. 311, 328. IV. 


255. laws inſtituted by Lycur- 


gus formed upon thoſe of Crete, 
305. 265. ſenate, II. 313. IV. 


256. diſtribution of lands, II. 


14. love of poverty, IV. 260. 
Zold and 8 baniſhed 


Sparta, II. 315, 328. public 


meals, 316. education of chil- 


dren, 318, 331. barbarous cruel- 
ty in ref to them, 333, 


335. obedience to which they 


were accuſtomed, 332, IV. 258. 
reſpect which they were obliged 
to have for age, II. 32. 72 
tience and fortitude of the La- 
cedæ monian youth, 320. pro- 
feſſion and exerciſe of the Lace- 
dzmonians, 3 22. exceſſive le- 
ſure in which they lived, 326. 
eruelty of the Lacedæmonians 
in reſpect to the Helots, 337. 

ty and modeſty abſolutely 


chaſt 
negl at Sparta, ibid. com- 


mon character of the Lacedz- 


monians and Athenians, IV. 
326. cauſes of the decline of 


.. Sparta, 264. different kinds of 


troops of which the Lacedz- 


- monian armies were compoſed, 


' $09, manner in which the La- 


I.-N-D:E X. 


383 
cedæmonians for bat 
tle, III. 143. military diſcipline 
of Sparta, V. 254. _—_— 
Lacedæmonians, I. 330 
LACKARES, Theban, commands 

a detachment of the army of 
Ochus in that prince's expedition 
againſt Egypt, v. 338. he forms 
8 Peluſium, and takes 

3 

Laconia, province of Pel 


3 
nne- 


; ſus, | I. 292 
Lada, a ſmall iſland over againſt 
Miletus, III. 81 


Ladies. Plutarch compoſed a trea- 
riſe to prove the induſtry and 
capacity of the ladies, III. 123. 
happy ſimplicity of the ladies ot 
antiquity, VI. 250 

LAls, famous courtezan III. 418 

Laivs, king of Thebes, his miſ- 


fortunes, II. 30 
LAMACHUs, is apointed gener 
with Nicias and Alcibiades / in 


the expedition of the Atheni- 
ans againſt Sicily, III, 402. his 
erty makes him contempti- 

-- ble to the troops, 418. he is 
killed at the ſiege of Syracuſe, 
Lama, courtezan to Demetrius: 
her enormous expences, VIT. 
169. pleaſantry of a comic poet 
in reſpect to her, Ilia. 
Lamia, city of Theſſaly, famous 
for the victory of the Atheni- 
ans over Antipater, VII. 33 
2 Fs of them in- 
Rituted by Lycurgus at Sparta, 
II. 314. reflection upon that 

- parrition, 4 328 


Laopice, ' wife of Antiocaus 


Theos, is repudiated by that 
prince, VII. 295. Antiockts 
tales her again, 305. ſhe cauſes 
bin to be poiſoned, ibid. and 
Seleucus Callinicus to be declar- 


ed king in his ſtead, ibid. ſhe 
cauſes nice and her: ſon. to 


be put to death, ibid. Ptolomy 


puts her to death, 307 
LAoODIcR, aa 
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„ him 


* 


2 | death by Ammonius fa 


VI, acts as r 
minority of fix princes her 
children, IX. 324, 348. ſhe poi- 
- ſons five of them, and 

2350. ſhe is put to death by the 
people, 4 1 ns 7 4 
Lone, ſiſter of Mithridates 
r, marries firſt Ariarathes 
— of Cappadocia, and 
s Nicomedes king * 

: Bithyoia; IX. 350. part whic 
—— — her act at Rome be- 
fore the ſenate, 
AOGMEDON, one of Alexander's 
-: captains; provinces which fell 
to bim after that prince's death, 
- them Nicanor, who takes 
i iſoner, +02 
Laranda, city of Piſidia, reyolts 
11 againſt Per iccas, VII. 51. tra- 
ical end of that ci 1 ? 
Lariſſa, city of Theſſaly, II. 293 
LASTHENES,! chief magiſirate of 


* 
7 


_  Olynthus, puts that city into the 


bands of Philip, VI. 37 
LASsTRARN RES, = Crete, ' upplies 
Demetrius Nicator with troops 
- For aſcending the throne of Sy- 
ria, IX. 199. his bad conduct 
makes that prince commit many 
; faults, * | 202 
LATHYRVUS.: See PrOLOMY La- 
-  THYRUS, : ? 1 8 * 
Laws: Origin and inſtitution of 
: : Jaws, I. 2. laws of the Egyp- 
tians, 32. laws of Crete, IV. 
3265. laws of Sparta, II. 313. 
laws of Athens, 2342 


Greeks, 239 « V. 47 

ion Romans ſoldiers: of which 
*> gb iwas compaled, . > L263 
= | 


I. N D E X. 


nt during the 


331. X. 72 


ibid. 


LzG1s$LATORS, a Ones of 


Lal xx, firſt king of Lacedæmo- 
nia, | II, 303 


Lexr1scvs, fon of Prolomy, is 


taken priſoner Demetrius, 
008 ſent back to his —1 * by 
that prince, VII. 139 
LENTULVs- is ſent to Thebes b 
the Romans, to have an eye 
over Bceotia, during the war 
with Perſeus, IX. 22 
LenTuLvs, conſul, is ordered to 
. reinſtate Prolomy Auletes upon 
the throne, X. 167, he is pre- 
vented from executing, that 
commiſſion by a pretended oracle 
of the Sibyls, 168 
LxroN, Corinthian, defends the 
- Citadel of Syracuſe againſt Icetas 
and the Carthaginians, V. 213 
Leon, Athenian is ſent deputy 
with Timagoras to the court of 
Pe rſia, and accuſes his collegue 
at his return, V. 267 
LroxArvs, one of Alexander's 
captains: provinces that fell to 
dim after that prince's death, 
VII. 25. he marches: to the aid 
of Antipater beſieged in La- 
ma, 33. he is killed in battle, 


LzaxTIuM, city of Sicily, III. 


LeEoNiDAs, governor of Alexan- 
der, ? VI. 107 
Lzonipas I, king of Sparta, de- 
fends the paſs of Thermopy!: 
wih unparalled bravery againit 
the innumerable army of Xer- 
es, III. 143. he is killed there, 
144 the Lacedzmonians erect 
him a magnificent monument, 
2 N. a * . a 143 
Lronipas II, reigns at Sparta 


5 jointly with Agis, VII. 344. 
- he oppoſes tbe deſigns of that 


Prince, 351: be is diveſted of 
- the: ſovereignty. 352. be ere, 


58. he is Tang e 
er the throne, 
2 - 356. he lays ſnares 38559 54 358. 


= and puts him to death, 361. he 


i the wife of that prince 
to marry his ſon Cleomenes, 
- 363+ death of moe 
character, 21 
Lsonrinze, Polemarch 1 
Thebes, puts the citade] of that 
place into the hands of the La- 
- ; cedzmonians, V. 225. be, im- 
. - priſyns Iſmenius, who was bis 
.- opponent; 226. be ſends per- 
ſons to Athens to aſſaſſinate the 
principal exiles, 232. Pelopi- 
das, at the head of the conſpi- 
rators, kills him, 237 
Laonrrvs, Philip's general, in- 
ſults Aratus groſſly at a feaſt, 
VIII. 54. be is ſecurity for the 
- fine laid on Megaleas upon the 
, ame account, ibid. Philip takes 
; the: command of his troops from 
bim, and burt bier to death, 
:9 
RNS £8, [ ; informs 
Athens ot Alexander's, death, 
and animates them to. chrow 
off the Macedonian yoke, VII. 


29. be is placed at the head of | 


- the Greeks allied: againſt Anti- 
pater, 30. his glor on exploits, 
4+ be receives a wound at the 
2 of Lamia, ibid. and. dies 
.ſoon-after,, ; 8 bid. 
= H4DES ,: k:og of Lacedz- 
N 4 in conjunction wi 

-  Xanthippus the A' henian gains 
a a famous victory over the Per- 
„ ſians near Mycalo, III. 484 
Laerzen toe, ſon of Timæa, 
Wife of Agis, paſles for the ſon 
4 of Alcibiades, = for that 797 

ſon is excluded. the throne, II 

1 . IV. 130 
Larrinvs; Nen of BDionyſius, 
zs put to flight by the Carthagi- 
nians, with the fleet under his 
command, V. 130. be is ba- 


niſheg, 75 E Lia after re- 
| called, id, he "kills 


* 


A N D E K. 385 


Dion's murderer, 247, he ſur- 
renders himſelf to Timoleon, 
|; who ſends bim to Corinth, 
| 7 
Lzprinus, Syrian, kills Octavius 

: :the, Roman ambaflador, IX. 

188. Demetrius delivers him up 


do the ſenate, 193 
LEPTINUS, Syracuſan, Hiero's 
r-in-law, X. 3 


Leahy iſland of Greece, II. 294. 
revolt of that iſland againſt the 
Athenians, II. 346, the Athe- 
nians reduce it to its former 
, obedience, 5 352, &. 

Letters, Invention of letters 

1 e into Greece by r 


77 
Laveon, king in the ti 


mutual generoſity between tha: 
mn and the 2 V. 


358 

Lexdras ſinall town of Barotia, 

famous for the victory of the 

Thebans over the | Lacedamo- 
n ans, 5 Rama V. 2 

Lxvinv conſul, de 

feated 1 2 II. 245, 


Kere. 
Lavixvs (2. Palerius) is fond 
into Greece, and Macedonia in 
1 2 of prætor, to oppoſe the 
enterprizes of Philip, VIII. 74. 
enem es he excites againſt chat 
prince, 75. 
EUTYCHIDES' is elected king of 
Sparta in the room of Demara- 
da, III. gx 
Lawis Tv, king of France. 
1 Glorious teſtimony - which that 
prince renders the French na- 
tion, VIII. 286 
Libya, part of Africa, IX. 270, 
War ot L bya, or of the Merce- 
naries, 1. 212 
Laren. Famous libraries of an- 
- tiquity ; at 2 I. 27. 
* VII. 200 A. Athens, I 356. 
at 555 IX. 123 
Licinivs, conſul, is ſent into 
Macedonia againſt Perſeus, IX. 
I4, 23. he encamps near the 
8 river 
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river Peneus, 27, he is defeated 
- ina battle, 30. and afrerwards 


gains ſome advantage over Per- 
ſeus, 38 
S Lrcixrivs, the conſul's bro- 
_— commands the Italian 
cavalry in his brothers army, 

IX. 30 

Licon as, one of the generals of 


Antiochus the Great, makes that 


* maſter of the city of Sar- 


A VIII. 24 
0 province © Italy 4 
128. its inhabitants ſubjected to 


the Marlilians, by the — 


Liljbewn, city of Sicily, * 

by the Romans, I. 205 
Zines of circutnyallation and con- 
- travellation amongſt the an- 
- cients, HI. 343 
Lroness „ Lena or Leona, name 
” of à colircezan. Statue erected 

— bondur of der by the Atheni- 


20955 city of my: fs ns 
| 27, city of Illyria : ſiege an 
taking of chat 


Philip, 
Es 
Livius, mY is N into Ciſ- 
z Apine Gaul, ro oppoſe the en- 
nce of Aſitrubal into Italy, I. 
78. * defetts thut general in a 
eat battle, 279, &c. 
2 Law concerning 8 a- 
mon ſt che Egyptians, I. 3 
81. 1 r Mer __ . 
Hired upon opsn borrowing e 
conſidered — 7 


224 

Lotus, an Egytian plant of 2 — 
made bread, I. 59 

Tove. Care of the ancients to 
void admitting any mo into 
their dramatic poems relating 
to love, V. 30. force of which 


that paſſion is capable, * 


Conjugal Love. Model 7 1 88 


VII. 358 


Lycazrrvs, prætor, 2 l 


the Roman fleet ſent againſt 


Perſeus, IX. 22. be belieges 


I N DE x. 


Haliartus, a city of cot: 
takes a ad demoliſhes it entirely, 
8 
2 ods the Ro- 
man fleet ſent againſt Mithri- 
dates, and gains two great vic- 
- tories over that prince X. 93. 
he is elected conſul, and charged 
with the war againſt Mithri- 
dates, 106. he obliges that 
prince to raiſe the ſiege of C- 
- Zicum, 10g. and defears bis 
troops, i$id. he gains a com 
- plete vi over him, 113, 
and obliges him to take refuge 
- w:th Tigranes king of Arme- 
nia, 115. he ſends an ambaſſa- 
dor to Tigranes to demand 
Mithridates, ibid. he regulates 
- the affairs of Aba, 116, &c. 
he declares war againſt Ti- 
granes, 118. and marches a- 
gaifiſt him, 120. he beſieges 
Tigranocerta, 122. he gains 2 
great 1 over Tigranes, 126. 
and takes a 128. 
be gains a d victory over 
the joint forces of Mithridates 
and Tigranes, 134. his army 
refuſes to obey him, 135, 138. 
Pompey is ſent to command 
in his ſtead, 140. Lucullus re- 
turns to Rome, and receives 
the honour of a triumph, 144. 
his character, x 38. means which 
be uſed for acquiring the know- 
- Ledge of the art of Wu 
Tel ta, + uſe of the: ancient 
Spain, 1. 147 
Lviravrvs, conful defeats the 
fleet of the Carthaginians, and 
puts an end by that victory to 
the firſt Punic war, I. 208, &c. 
22 Fatal effect of luxury 
"amongſt the ancients, II. 277, 
&cc. almoſt always attended with 
the rain of Rates, 278. III. 75 


Lrerzs, Athenian, is. for * 
ing the poſals of Mardonius 
--* heard, L. 169. de is ſtoned, 

i a. 

Lycia, 


Eycla, province of Aſia minor, II, 
| * is declared free by the Ro- 
mans, IX. 50, 109 
Lyc1scvs, deputy from the Acar- 
nanians, endeavours to engage 
the Lic. dæmonians 2 4. 
Par ty, 111. 77 
13 Etolian, is accuſed of 
having treated thoſe with great 
cruelty, who would not eſpouſe 
the Romans againſt Perſeus, IX. 
111. P. Emilius acquits him, 

| | | ibid. 
Lrcon, Athenian, commander of 
the Grecizn troops in the army 
of Piſuthnes, is brought into the 
views of Tiſlaphernes, whom 
he joins, III. 373 
Lycos rs, Polybius's father is 
ſent ambaſlidor by the Achezans 
to . Epiphanes, VIII. 
295, 298, he is elected general 

of the Achæans, and avenges 
Philopzmen's death, 317. he is 

_ deputed a ſceond time to Ptolo- 
my, 8 329 
Lycus eus, ſon of Eunomus, 
king of Sparta, governs the 


kingdom as guardian to Chari- 
laus his nephew, II. 312. he 


endeavours to reform the go- 
verament of Sparta, and makes 


| ſeveral voyages with that view, 


ibid. on his return be changes 
the 4 of the 1 ent, 
13, &c. he to Delphi 
S 8 e, and Ne 
voluntarily by abſtaining from 
food, 325+ retlections upon Ly. 
curgus's death, ibid. 
LycukGVs, Spartan, corruprs the 
Ephori, and cauſes himſelf to 
be elected king of Sparta, VIII. 
37. Chilo's attempt againſt 
bim, 42. . flies into 
Ecolia to eſcape che rage of the 
Ebphori, and is ſoon after recall - 
1 | 62 
Zydia, country of Aſia minor, II. 
: 6. kings -of Lydia, 66. it is 
ſudjected by Cyrus, 135. the 
manner in which che Lydians 


* 


INDEX 


as 
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contracted alliances, 63 
Lying. How much abhorred a- 
| mongſt the Perfians, II. 224 


-LyNncgevs, king of Argos, II. 


300 


\-LyYCEsTEs ALEXANDER, is con- 


victed of à conſpiracy againſt 
Alexander the Great, and put 
to death, VI. 287 
Lys ANDRA, Ptolomy's daughter, 
marries Agathocles ſon of Ly- 
ſimachus, VII. 219. after the 
murder of ber husband ſhe re- 
tires to Seleucus, and engages 
him to make war ageinſt Lyſi- 
machus, | # -* bye 
Ly8$ANDER is appointed -admiral 
by the Lacedzmonians, IV; 24. 
he becomes very powerful with 
Cyrus the younger, 27. he beats 
the Athenian fleet near Epheſus, 
28. his envy of Callicratidas 


ſent to ſucceed him, 30. he 


commands the fleet of the La- 
cedæmonians a ſecond time, 41. 
and gains a famous victory over 
the Atbenians at Ægoſpota mos, 
45. he takes Athens, 48. and 
entirely changes the form of 
the government, 51. he returns 
to Sparta, and ſends thither be- 
fore him all the gold an ſilver 
taken from the enemy, 52, he 
Fe oo to Athens to re-eſtabliſh 
the thirty tyrants, 69. beſtrange- 
iy 8 72. be ſuf- 
fers the Grecian cities in Aſia 

; mn to conſeerate alcars to 
him, ibid. upon the complaint of 
Pharnabaſus he is recalled to 
Sparta, 74. Lyſander accom - 
anies Ageſilaus into Alia, 135. 

be quarrels with him, 138. and 
returns to Sparta, ibid. his am- 
bitious defigns for changing the 
ſuceeſſion- to the throne, 139. 
be is killed before Haliattus, 
which he Was going to behiege, 
| 1.53 ſome time after his death, 
the plot he had formed againſt 


the two kings is diſcovered, 163. 
Luyſander's character, 3 1 154, &c. 
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LYSANDER is elected one of the 
7 at Sparta by the favour 
Agis, VII. 349. he endea- 
vours/ to make the people re- 
ceive the cob ro of that ex- 
cellent young king, ibid. 
LYSIADES, tyrant F Megalopolis, 


renounces his power upon the 


remonſtrances of Aratus, and 
makes his city enter into the 


Achæan league, VII. 342. the 


Achæns make him their cap- 
tain- general three times ſuc- 
- - ceſhvely, and then expel him, 

ibid. he is killed in battle, 366 
Lys1As, kinſman of Antiechus 
Epiphanes, is made governor by 
that prince of part of his domi- 
nions, and præceptor to An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, VIII. 403 
Antiochus gives him the com- 
mand of the army againſt the 
ews, ibid. he is defeated by 
Judas Maccabæus, 408. he poſ- 
ſedſſes himſelf of the regency 
during the minority of Antio- 
chus Eupator, IX. 176. the go- 
vernment of Cœlo-Syria and 
Paleſtine is given to him, 177. 


de is defeared, by Judas Macca- 


baut, 179, he makes peace with 
te Jews, 181, he is delivered 


up to Demetrius Soter, who puts 


dim to dea. 2 189 
Lys14s, one of the Athenian ge- 
nerala, who defcared the Lace- 
dsæmonians pear the iſlands Ar- 
ginuſæ, and: at cher return were 
_ - condemned; to die, IM 33, 
ü 6 ren 
of Syracuſe, Greek ora- 


& 


LysSIAS, 


III. 313. be rajfes five hundred 
men to aid the . K 
10 inſt the tyrants, IV. 7. he 
| cures ane ſe 
dis defenſe 221 
LS Ic ES commands the Ache- 
. -Mian army at 2 and 

is defeated by Philip, VI. 78 
 Lyfimachia, a city of Thrace, me 
V- © 6-3 153153 73 4 4 «8 


3 - 4 


I N D E X. 


tor, goes to ſettle at Thurium, 


Ly$1MACHUS, provinces which 
fell to him after Alexander's 
death, VII. 24. he enters into 
a a league with Prolomy, Seleu- 
cus and Caſſander, againſt An- 
tigonus, 107. we of peace 
between thoſe princes, which 
is immediately broken, 121. 
Lyſimachus + Hips the title of 
king in his dominions, 140. 
new league between Lyſimachus, 
Ptolomy, Caſſander ard Seleu- 
cus, againſt Antigonus and De- 
metrius, 169. they divide Alex- 
ander's empire -amongſt them, 
173. alliance of Lyſimachus 
with Ptolomy, 177, ke. takes 
Macedonia from Demetrius, 
187. and divides it with Pyr- 
rhus, 190, he obliges Pyrrhus 
ſoon- after to quit it, 192. he 
marches againſt SeJeucus, gives 
him battle, and is killed, 223 
Lys1MACHUs, ſon of Ariſtides, 
his poverty, Vi. 357 
Lys1MAcHvus, Alexander's præ- 
ceptor, accompanies that prince 
in his expeditions, vi. 184 
Lyfimelia, a marſh near Syracuſe, 
335 : III. 422 
Lyſifirata, comedy of Ariſtopha- 
nes; extract from it, V. 85 


14412 4 | M. 5 ä 
XAAccABEES. Martyrdom 
| of them, VIII. 394 
Macedonia, MACEDONIANS. Ma- 
cedonia, kingdom of Greece, 
II. 293. origin of the Macedo- 
nians, 297, commencement of 
their Empire, 305. kings of 
Macedonia before Philip, VI 
2. reigns of Philip, 7. and his 
ſon Alexander, 115, Alexan- 
- ,der's ſucceſſors who reigned in 


for donia, Caſſander, VII, 173. 


. ' Philip bis ſon, 180. Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 185. Pyrrhus, 188. 
| | Lylamachus, 190. Scleucus, 223. 
Ptolomy Ceraunus, 225, Soſ- 
thenes, 228. Antigonus Gona- 
tas, 234. Demetrius, ſon of 

; Antigonus, 


1” 


w. 
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* Antigonus, 312. Antigonus 

Doſon, 320. Philip, ſon of De- 
metrius, 395. Perſeus, VIII. 
364. MaceJonia is declared free 

by the Romans, IX. 93. and 
ſome time after reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire, 
| 139 


- MACHANIDAS, becomes tyrant of 


Sparta, VIII. 78. he endeavours 
to ſubje& Peloponneſus, 107. 
Philopæmen marches againſt 
him, 108. Machanidas is de- 
feated and killed in battle, 110, 
111 

MADATES, governor of the coun- 
try of the Uxii for Darius, re- 
fuſes to ſurrender to Alexan- 
der, VI. 251. that prince ſub- 


dues and forgives him, 252 


MaGas, governor of Cyrenaica, 
and Libya, revolts againſt Pto- 

Iomy Philadelphus, and cauſes 

himſelf to be declared king of 
| thoſe provinces, VII. 285, he 
cauſes overtures of accommo- 
dation tobe made to that prince, 
and dies during the negotiation, 


291 
 Macas, brother of Ptolomy Phi- 


| lopator, is put to death by his 
order, VIII. 16 
MaGc1, employed in the divine 
- worſhip of the Perſians, II. 268. 
their religion, 269 
Magiſtrate. Duty of a magiſtrate, 
X. 65 

Magneſia, city of Caria in Afia 
minor, II. 5. Artaxerxes gives 
the revenues of that city to 


Them iſtocles for his ſubſiſtence, 


Ma oo, Carthaginian general, is 
ſent into Sicily to make war 


- againſt Dionyſius the elder, v. 


129. after various efforts he 
concludes a peace with that ty- 
rant, 138. he loſes a great battle 
and is killed in it, I. 165 
Mao, the former's ſon, com- 
mands the army of the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily, and gains a 
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great victory over Dionyſus the 
elder, I, 166. the Carthagini- 
ans place him at the head of 
their rroops in Sicily againſt 
Dionyſius the younger, 168. 
V. 213. he ſhamefully aban- 
dons the conqueſt of Sicily, I. 
168. V. 213. he returns to Car- 
thage, and Kills himſelf, through 
deſpair, I. 169. V. 214 
Mado, Carthaginian general, is 
placed at the head of the fleet 
ſent to aid the Romans againſt 
Pyrrhus, I. 184. he goes to Pyr- 
rhus in order to ſound his de- 
ſigns in reſpect to Sicily, bid. 
MaGo, Hannibal's brother, car- 
ries the news of that general's 


victory over the Romans at the 


battle of Cannæ to Carthage, I. 
| 268 


Maco, Carthaginian general, is 
taken priſoner in Sardinia, I. 
274 

MAHERBAL, Carthaginian of- 
ficer, endeayours to perſuade 
Hannibal to march directly to 


Rome after the battle of Cannæ, 


I. 267 

MAHOMET, Vulgar report con- 
cerning his tomb, VII. 300 
MaLLI, a people of India ; their 
war with Alexander, VI. 356, 
they ſubmit to that prince, 359 
MAMERTINEs, people originally 
of Italy: they ſe ze Meſſina, 


ci 
defeated by Pyrrhus, VII. 261. 
2 diviſion ariſes amongſt them, 
which occaſions the firſt Punic 
war, 1 1. 187. X. 5 
Man. Wherein the ſcience of 
knowing mankind conſiſts, IV. 
177, men are the ſame in all 
ages, -': * 1 104 
MANASSENH, king of Judah, is put 
in chains by the generals of 
Aſarhaddon, and carried captive 
to Babylon, II. 40. he obtains 
his liberty, and returns to Jeru- 


ſalem, ä 2-0: ide 
L. MAxcinvs, the conſul Pifſo's 
83 lieu 


we of Sicily, I. 187. they are 
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lieutenant, engages raſhly in a 

poſt, from whence Scipio hap- 
pily extricares him, I. 332 
MANDANA, daughter of Aſtyages, 
. king of the Medes, is given in 
marriage to Cambyſes king of 
Perſia, II. 65. ſhe goes to Me- 
din, and carries her ſon Cyrus 
With her, 85. ſhe returns into 
: 87 
MANDANIS, an Indian philoſo- 
- Pher, refuſes to follow Alexan- 
der in bis train, VI. 349, 350 
MANDROCLIDES, young Spartan, 
- - fupports the party of Lyfander 
the Extoqus thruugh zeal for the 
- Public good, VII. 349 
ManeTHoON, Egyptian prieſt ; au- 
thor of the hiſtory of the Dy- 
naſties of Egypt, I. 64 
MANIA, wife of Zenis, is con- 
tinued in the government of 
. ZMolia, after the death of her 
dusband, and cauſes herſelf to 
de admired for her conduct, IV. 
125, 127. ſhe is aſſaſſinated with 
ber ſon, by Midias her ſon- in- 
law, 221 ibid. 
NM. Mar iLius, conſul, is ſent 
againſt Carthage in the begin- 
ning of the firſt Punic war, I. 
1 10 22 
MAx LI vs, tribune of the — 
ple, prepares a decree for ap- 
pointing Pompey to command 
the armies againſt the kings, 
Mithridates and Tigranes, X. 

18. | 139 
Manivs Cun ius, conſul, gains 
2 great victory over Pyrrhus, 
204 obliges him to quit Italy, 
Mintſvs AquiLivs, conſul, ter- 
minates the war againſt Ariſto- 
nicus, IX. 223. and enters 
Rome in triumph, 224 
IL. ManL1vs,'is appointed con - 
ful with Regulus, I. 192. they 
:. jointly gain a great victory over 
- "lie 11 1ans near On 
mim Sicily, 193. they go te A- 
r 
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Mantinea, ciry of Arcadia, fa< 
mous for the victory of Epa- 
minondas over the Lacedzmo- 
nians, and for that of Philopæ - 
men over Machanidas tyrant of 
Sparta, V. 288. VIII. 107 

Maracanda, capital city of Sog- 
diana, ſubmits to Alexander, 

VI. 293 

Marathon, ſmall city of Attica, fa- 

mous for the victory of the 


Athenians over the Perſians, 


M. MARCELLVs, conſul, is ſent 
into Sicily to appeaſe the trou- 
bles there, X. 43. actions of 

Marcellus in Sicily, 37. he 

forms the fiege — Syracuſe, 

39. the conſiderable loſſes of 
men and ſhips by the dreadful 
machines of Archimedes, o- 
blige him to turn the ſiege into 


a blockade, 43. he undertakes 


ſeveral expeditions in S'cily, 46. 
he makes himſelf maſter of Sy- 
racuſe by means of his intelli- 
gence in it, 47, &c. he aban- 
doiis the city to be plundered, 
55. honours which he pays to 
the memory of Archimedes, 
56. Marcellus, at firſt as precor, 
and afterwards as conſul, gains 

| ſeveral advantages over Hanni- 
bal, I. 254 
L. Mazcivs, Roman knight, 
reſerves Spain to the Romans 
y his valour, I. 277 
Mazc1vus, ambaſſador of the Ro- 
mans in Greece, has an inter- 
view with Perſeus near the river 
Peneus, IX. 17. he returns to 
Rome, 19. he 1s ſent again into 
Greece, to regulate affairs there, 

| 22 


* 


Q. Maxc1vs PnILIrrus, conſul, 


is chatged with the war againft 
Perſeus, IX. 41. be ſecs out from 
Rome, and advances towards 


Macedonia, 42, after great fa- 


tigues he ates into Mace- 


donia, takes ſeveral cities 
there, 44. &c. 
MAR 


Maznpenivs, ſon-in-law of Da- 
- rius, enters Macedonia with an 
army, III. 83. his ill ſucceſs 
obliges Darius to recal him, ib. 
he gives Xerxes flattering coun- 
ſels, which, induce him to in- 
vade Greece, 112. Xerxes chuſes 
him one of his generals, 13. 
that prince leaves him with a 

numerous army to reduce Greece, 

169. he cauſes very advantageous 
offers to be made to the Athe- 
nians, which are rejected, 167. 
be enters Athens, and burns 
What had eſcaped of it, when 
taken the year before, 269. be 
. is defeated, and killed at the 


battle of Platæa, wy 


Mare of Phidolas, .. V. 60 
Marriages. Laws concerning them 
. 4aſtituted at Athens and Sparta, 
II, 348. IV. 154 
MARIAMNE, grand - daughter of 
Arxiſtobulus, marries Herod the 
__ Idumazan, IX. 299 
MARLUS, lieutenant under Metel- 

lus, ſupplants that general, and 

Cauſes bimſelf ro be appointed 
general for terminating the war 
. with Jugurtha in his ſtead, I. 
- 362. be gets Jugurtha into bis 

= and makes him ſerve. as 
an ornament of his triumph, 


377. &c, 
M. Manus, Roman ſenator, is 
ſent by Sertorius to the aid of 
_ Mithri „ X. 105. be is taken 
by Lucullus and put to death, 
a 1 | n <ASO 
Marvonea, city of Thrace. Cruel 
treatment of its inhabitants by 
Philip, VIII. 308 
MARSEZ ILL IA NS. Their embaſly 
to Rome, IX. 128. origin 
of the Marſeillians, 129. they 
ſettle in Gaul, 130. wiſdom of 


4 


their government, ibid. their at- 


tachment to, the Romans, 133. 
they obtain grace of the Ro- 
mans for  Phocza, which had 
been condemned to be de- 
ed. 2324 


391 
MAS$INISSA, king of Numidia, 
eſpouſes the party of the Ro- 
mags againit the Carthaginians, 
I. 282. 312. he aids the Ro- 
mans in the Wer againſt Perſeus, 
IX. 15. be marries Sophonisba, 
and is ſoon obliged to ſend. ber 

_ paiſon, I. 313. conteſts between 
NMaſiniſſa and the Carthaginians, 
314. he defeat, chem in a bat - 
*. 317. he dies, and at his 
th appoints Scipio Emilianus 
guardian of his children, 353 
Mas18Tvs, ſon of Darius and A- 
toſſa, is one of the ſix come 
manders of the army of Xerxes, 
III. 131. tragical death of Ma- 
ſiſtus and his children, 189 


Mass1yA, Numidian prince, is 


murdered in the midſt of Rome 


by Jugurtha's orders, 1. 360 
MASTANABAL, Mafſnyla's — 


ſhares the k ngdom of Numidia 


ith his tWo brothers, after the 
death of their father, 1. 355 
MATHANIAH is placed upon the 
throne, of fudah in the room of 
his nephew Jechouiab, II. 45 
MATTATHIAS, Jew, of the Sa- 
cerdotal race, refuſes to obey the 
ordinances of Antiochus, VIII. 
393+ he retires with bis family 
into the. mountains to avoid the 

. Perſecution, 394+ death of Mat- 
. tathias, . _ 399 
Marxnos, in concert with Spen- 
d ius, cauſes the mercenaries to 
revolt againſt the Carthag inians, 
I. 215. he is placed at their 
bead, ibid. be takes Hannibal 
_ priſoner, and cauſes bim to be 
hanged up in Spengius's place, 
221. he is taken by the Cartha- 
ginians, who execute him, 222 
LAUSOLUS, king of Caria, enters 


3 


330 
MAZ AR ES, 
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MA7zAREs, Macedonian lord, ' is 
appointed governor of the cita- 
del of Suſa by Alexander, VI. 
de £24 4 +3 248 
Maz x vs, governor of Memphis 
for Darius, abandons that city 
to Alexander, VI. 218. be com- 
mands the horſe in the arm ot 
Darius at the batte of Arbela, 
239. he ſurrenders himſelf, and 
the city of Babylon to Alexan- 
der, 243. that prince gives him 
the government of Babylonia, 
- hag e $0 532% (2377-92 14.ge 
Meals + public ones inffituted at 
Crete and Sparta, II. 316. IV. 
A l Te 123 6 
MzczxNas, favourite of Auguftus 
and patron of the learned, III. 


CEN 303 
Medicine. Origin and r of 
medicines, 1. 256 


MzDEA, her means to eſcape tbe 


- purſuit of her father, X. 113 
Maps, ancient people of Aſia, 
inhabiting Media, II. 52. hi- 
ſtory of the kingdom of the 
Medes, ibid. empires of the 
Medes and Perſians united, 171. 
revolt of the Medes againſt Da- 
rius Nothus, III. 375. that prince 
obliges them to return to their 
duty, ibid. manners of the Medes, 
II. 85. manner in which tt 
conttacted alliances, « 63 
Media, kingdom of upper or gre 
Aſia, II. 4. deſcription of that 
kingdom by Polybius, ys 
| 11 
Mtpon, ſon of Codrus, is placed 
at the head of the common- 
wealth of Athens, under the 
title of Archon, II. 302 
MEGABATES, noble Perſian, oc- 


caſions the miſcarrying of the 


enterprize of the Perſians againſt 
Naxos through jealouſy of Ari- 
ſtagoras, III. 73 


MEGaBrsvus, governor of Thrace 


for Darius, occaſions the per- 
miſſion that prince had given 
Hyſtiæus to build a city in Thrace 


to be revoked, III. 68. he ſerids 
deputies to demand earth and 
- water of Amyntas, 69. inſo- 
"Jefice of thoſe deputies at the 
edurt of Amyntas, and revenge 
taken of them by the ſon of 
- that prince, SR ©? - &c. 
MzGABysvs, fon of Zopyrus, is 
one of the ſix generals of the 
army of Xerxes III. 131. he 
diſcovers the plot formed by Ar- 


tabanes againſt Artaxerxes, 215. 


de is charged by chat prince with 
the war againſt the revolted 
- Epyptians, 238. be ſubject; the 
- Egyptians, and promiſes to ſpare 
- their lives, 239. Megabyſus, in 
| deſpair on ſeeing the Egyptians 
put to death contrary ro the 
faith of treaty, revoits againſt 
Artaxerxes, 240. he defeats two 


_ + armies ſent againſt him by that 


prince, 241. he is reſtored to 


favour, and returns to court, 


ibid. Artaxerxes s jealouſy of Me- 


6 —— at an hunting match, 
ibid. death of Megabyſus, 242 


Mroacizs, ſon of Alcmæon, 
puts himſelf at the head of one 
ofthe ſactions that divided Athens 
in Solon's time, II. 315. his 
marriage with Aporiſta, 

of Cliſthenes, ibid. he drives Piſi- 


ſtratus out of Athens, and ſoon 
after recals him, nh, he ie 


© obliged to quit Athenz, bia. 
Pyrrhus, 


Mr G6ACLtzs, friend 6 


VII. 245. that prince in a bat- 


tle gives his mantle and arms 
to Megacles, and'diſpuiſes bim- 
ſelf in his, 246, Megacles is 


wounded and unhorſed in the 


battle, 247 
MzGADATES is appointed viceroy 
of Syria by Tigranes, and go- 
verns that kingdom fourteen 
years, IX. 259. Tigranes recals 


bim from thence, X. 134 
MzGALEas, Philip's general, de- 
votes hitoſelf intirely to Apelles, 


that prince s miniſter, VIII. 46 
7. be inſult Artus, in con- 
cert 


aughter 
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ert wa er tius, at eee 
I OT A aſt, 54. Philip im- 
f — him, and then ſets him 
at liberty upon giving ſecurity, 
ibid. his bad deſigns againſt Philip 
are d. ſcovered, 59. he kills bim- 
ſelf to avoid a trial and the exe - 
cution of a ſentence upon mm 


Megalopolis, city of Arcadia, V. 
327. Aratus makes it enter into 
the Achæan league, VII. 342 
Megara, name ot one of the quar- 

ters of the city of Carthage, I. 

„ 

Megara, city of Achaia, its foun- 
dauion, II, 307. that city en- 

- ters into the Achæan league, 
| VII. 336 
MEG18TON Es, Lacedæmonian cap- 
tain, is ſent by Cleomenes to the 
aid of Argos, and is killed fight- 

ing in that c'ty, VII. 377 
MELiruos, Athenian orator, ac- 

cules Socrates, IV. 220. ſucceſs 
of that accuſation, 229, he is 

condemned to die, 245 
MELON, Theban, is appointed 

Bœotarch with Pelopidas and 

Charon, V. 239 
MzMNoN, Rhodian, reinſtated in 
the favour of Ochus, againſt 

whom he had taken arms, V. 
341. he endeavours to prevent 

Darius's generals from fighting 

the battle of the Granicus, VI. 
130. he throws himſelf into 

Miletus, and defends that place 

againſt Alexander 137. he de- 

fends the city o Halicar naſſus 
againſt that prince, 138. he tranſ- 
ports the inhabitants of that city 
to the iſland of Cos, 139. he 
| adviſes Darius to carry the war 
into Macedonia, 143. that prince 
gives the execution of that en- 
terprize to him, and makes him 
generaliſſimo, ibid. Memnon be- 
ſieges Mitylene, and dies before 
that place, ibid. 
Memnmen. Memnon's ſtatue in 
Thebais. Wonders related of 
XK; it, 4 5 3 3 


I” N' D E. X. 


393 
Memphis, city of Egypt: its foun- 
dat on, I. 68, raking of that eity 
by Cambyſes, II. 195, and af- 
terwards by Alexander, VI. 
9 * 20 218 
MEMPHIT1S, ſon of Phyſcon and 
Cleopatra, is murdered by his 
father, cur in pieces, and ſent to 

his mother, IX. 233 
MENANDER,' Athenian, is made 
collegue to Nicias, general in Si- 
cily, III. 440. he forces that ge- 
neral to engage in a ſea-fighc, in 
which he is worſted, 445. he is 

- partly the cauſe of the defeat of 
the Athenians near Ægoſpota- 
mos, | IV. 46 
MENANDER, comic poer, change 


which he introduced in comedy, 


& | C23" WYs 

MZxNANDER, one of Alexander's 
- captains : provinces that fell to 

him after that prince's death, 

6 1 VII. 2s 


Mendes, eity of Egypt, V. 305. 


a prince of that city diſputes the 
crown with Nectanebus, ibid, 
he is defeated and taken priſoner 
by Ageſilaus, id. 


 MENECRATES, Tidiculous vanity 


of that phyſician, + Vi; 96 
MENELAVUS, Ptolomy's brother, 
is defeated by Demetrius, and 
odliged to retire into Salamin, 
VII. 136. he ſurrenders himſelf 
at diſeretion to Demetrius, who 
ſends him to his brother without 
ranſom, 1 139 
Mx ELAus, ſupplants Jaſon his 
brother, high; prieſt of the Jews 
and obtains his office, VIII. 374. 
"mou drives him out of Jeru- 
alem, 378. Antiochus rein ſtates 
him in the high prieſthood, 379 
MeNes, or Miſraim, firſt king af 
Egypt, I. 66 


Mx Nox commands the Theſſalian 


troops of Cyrus s army in that 
MN pm expedition againſt | his 
rother Artaxerxes, IV. $0, 
TDiſſaphernes ſeizes. him with the 
; other Greek generals by tre2- 
8 5 . chery, 
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chery, and puts bim to death, 
101. Menon's character, 104 
Mr NOSTANES, { nephew of Ar- 
.. taxerxes Longimanus, is de- 
feated and pur to 7 Me- 
gabyſus, | . 241 
MzxTon, Rhodian, is yon by 
Nectanebus into Phœnicia 8 
Ie the rebels there, V. 333. 
is confounded on the approach 
of Ochus, 3 36. be puts the city 
4 ——— that princeꝰs bands, 
id. Ochos gives him the com- 
mand of a detachment of his ar - 
my againſt Egypt, 338. Men- 
tor's actions in Egypt, 340. 
Ochus makes him governor ot 
„and de- 
clares him generaliſſimo of all 
: tbe troops on that fide, 341. 
s condud in s govern- 
ment, 


342 
Many LLUS 'commands. the Ni- 


» cedomian gariſon which Antipa- 
ter puts into Munychia, VII. 39. 
Caſſander takes the command 
of that fortreſs from bim, 68 
Aercemaries. War of the Merce- 


marie err the n — 


I. 212 
Incvar, Egyptian, to whom 


er 


was indebted for the in- 
Wente / almoſt l the ar, 
I. 72 

— Spaniard, delivers up 
one of the gates of Syracuſe to 
Marcellus in the night, X. 55 
— race of the kings of 
Lydia, 33% 11. 67 


MzzopAce-BALADAN, king of 


Babylon, ſends ambaſſadors: to 
- 'Hezekiatr to congratulate him 
vpon the vecovery of his health, 
6 1.24 
Aae Aaugbter of Cyrus, be- 
comes wife of her brother Cam- 
byſes, II. 199. 9 of 
that princeſs 
1134 BATES; eunuch, cuts off the 
bead and hand of Cyrus the 
nh —— order of Artaxerxes, 
Vi RIEL Wa 


INDE xX. 


him by Pariſatis, 122 
MiSRAIM. See MENES., 
Meſſengers, or Letter- carriers, eſta- 

bliſhed by the unwerſity 2 

232 

* N a country of Peloponne- 
III. 20 

MxSSENTANS. Firſt war between 
the Meſſenians and Lacedæmo- 
nians, III. 21. the Meſſenians 
defeat the army of the Lacedz- 
monians near Ithoma, 22. they 

ſubmit to the Lacedzmoniar s, 
26. ſecond war between the 

Meſſenians and Lacedæmonians, 
ibid. the Meſſenians are at firſt 

victorious, 27. then defeated, 

30. they are reduced to the con- 

dition of the Helots, ibid. they 

are reinſtated by the Thebans, 

V. 259. troubles between the 
Meſſenians and Acbezans, VIII. 

314. the Meſſenians put Philo- 

pæmen to death, 316. they are 

ſubjected by the Achæans, 317. 

fault of the Meſſenians, which 

occaſioned all their misfortunes, 
V. 260 
Mxs$INA or MESSANA, a city of 

Sicily, I. 187 
L. METELLvUs, conſul, is charged 

2 the war againſt Jugurtha, 

I. 361. he is ſupplanted by Ma- 

rius, 362. he enters Rome in 

. triumph, ibid. 
METELLvs ( Caciſia:] Roman 

prætor, defeats Andriſcus, IX. 

138. and ſends him priſoner to 

Rome, 139. he reduces another 

adventurer, named Alexander, 


ibid. 
Methone, city of Fhrace, deſtroyed 
by Philip, VL. 25 


Mz ToN, atironomer, counterfeits 
the madman, and wherefore, 
III. 399 

eee of Scepſis, goes 
ambaſſador for Mithridates to 
Tigranes, X. 122. Mithridates 
puts him to death, ibid. 


MzTRODORDE, painter and phi- 


loſopher 1s n to Pau us 
7 _ ZEmiliue 


nen n ww A 


ther ns. { 
be ſeittles at Aide | 
dommands the army of the Athe- 


05 niuns, and gains 2 
tory at Marathon over the Ter- 


EKmilus by the Athenians for a 
tutor to bis ſons, IX. 92 
Micirs ſucceeds his father Maſi- 
niſſa in the kingdom of Fu- 
midia, I. 355. be adopts Ju- 
rtha, his nephew, and makes 

im co-heir with the reſt of his 
children, 356. Micipſa's death, 


| 357 

MicyTHvus, guardian of the chil- 
dren of Anaxilaus, Prudence 
of bis adminiſtration, III, 304, 
TY 305 
M1D1As, . ſon-in-law in Mania, 
| qu ragg por e law and 
ber ſon, in order to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of ap bV and govern- 
ment, IV. 127. he is deprived 
of them by Dercyllidas, ibid. 
Miletus, city of Ionia, III. 81. 
_ cruelties acted by Lyſander at 
Miletus, IV. 73. Miletus be- 
ſieged and Waun. 
: VL I 7 
Mio of Crotona, hated Ach- 
leta, defeats the army of the Sy- 


barites, and deſtroys their city, 


III. 312. extraordinary ſtrength 
of that combatant, 317. his vo- 
racity, 318. his death, 319 
_MiLTHOCITUS, Thracian, aban- 


. - dons the Greeks after the battle 
pf Cunaxa, and ſurtenders him- 
| Jelf to Artaxerxes, , IV, 96 
MiLT1aDes, Athenian, ce 

the Thracian, Cherſoneſus, ac- 
companies: Darius in his expe- 
ythiars, and 


dition againſt the Seyt 


* 
i 
* 


. . bs of opinion that ſatisfaction 
. ., ought. to be; made them, III. 


66. an irrupt;on. of the Scythi- 


an into, Thrace obliges hum to A; 
the Perfiang, 


2 Cherſaneſus, hi- 
. 1 ther he returns ſoon after, 70. 


famous vic- 


fans, 95, &c. moderate reward 


+ - giyen him by the Athenjans, 
10. he fears out with a fleet to 


* 
. 
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bas ill ſucceſs in the iſle of 
Paros, 102. be is cited to take 
his trial, and has a great fine laid 
upon him, 104. not being 7 
_ to pay it, he is put in priſon, 
and dies there, . Ibid, 
M1NDARUsS, S-artan admiral, is 
defeated and killed in battle by 
Alcibiades, IV. 17 
Mina, Greek money : its value, 
© Es SN III. 355 
Mines, the product of mines was 
© the principal riches of the an- 
cients, ; I. 127 
Minerva, goddeſs, V. 5, famous 
feat at Athens in honour of bers 
| | ibid. 
Miniſter. Wiſe leſſons for a mi- 
niſter, II. 227, &c. IV. 3a, 


2 2 149 
Mios, firſt king of Crete, IV. 
265. laws inſt tuted by him in 


bis kingdom, ibid. &. hatred 


of the Athenians for Minos, 272. 
cauſe of chat hatred, "273 
M1nvucivs (Marcus) is appointed 
maſter of, the horſe by Fabiug, I. 
257. he gains a flight advantage 
over the Carthaginians in that 
dictator's abſence, 261. the peo- 
le give bim equal authori 
un te di Gster, ibid. 8 ba- 
gages with d ſad vantage, out of 
which Fabius extricates him, 
id. he acknowledges his fault, 
and returns to his obedience, 462. 
be is killed at the batile of I 
| | : 25 


MI1$SAEL, one of the three young 
Hebrews preſerved miraculouſly 
in the furnace, H. 46 

Mithras, name given the fur! by 

| IV. 61 

MITHRIDATEs I. king of Pon- 
tus, VII. 12. that prince fub- 
mits to Alexander, and accom- 

panies him in his expeditions, 
| n 


MirRHRI DATES II. king of Pon - 


tus, fl es to avoid the rage of 
Antigonus, VII. 12 
M1TBzZIDATEsS III. king of Pon- 
. mus, 
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| tus, adds Cappadocia and | Pa- 


- 
— 


phlagonia to his dorainions, VII. 


5 | 5 13 
Mirkxi DATES IV. king of Pon- 


Mirnaip Ars v. firnamed Ever- 


+ 


»s 


rus, VII. 13 


getes, king of Pontus, aids the 


- Romans againſt the Carthagi- 


nians, VII. 13. the Romans re- 
ward him with Phrygia- Major, 


IX. 224. death of Mithridates, 


it | 238 
MirbaipArEs VI. firnamed Eu- 


pator, aſcends the throne of 


Romans take Phrygia from him, 


72. he poſſeſſes himſelf of Cap- 


padocia and Bithynia after hav- 


ving expelled their kings, ibid. 


74, 75. he gives his daughter in 


marriage to Tigranes king of Ar- 


mans, 76. that prince gains ome 


advantages over the Romar,s, 


8. be cauſes all the Romans and 
talians in Afta-Minor to be 
maſſacred in one day, 79 be 


makes himſelf maſter of Athens, 


30. two of his generals are de- 
feated by Sylla, 88. and him- 


ſielf by Fimbria, 93. his fleet is 


alſo twice beaten, 74. be bas 
an interview with Sylla, and 


concludes peace with the Ro- 


mans, 97. ſecond war of the 


— 


three 


Romans with Mithridates under 


Murzna, 102. it ſubſiſts only 
rs, ';- 66 
Mithridates makes a treaty 
with Sertorius, X. 104, 104. 
he prepares to renew the war 
with the Romans, 106, he ſeizes 


J P.pblagonia, and B:thynia, itid. 


the Ramans ſend Lucullus and 
dates defeats Cotta by ſea 'and 


him to raiſe it, and defeats bis 


troops, 108. Mithridates takes 
dg elf to oppoſe the progreſs 


Pontus, IX. 238. X. 71. the ſtan 
' | Roman army, recovers all his 


menia, 74. open rupture be- 
tween Mithridates and the Ro- 


Which are 


IN U N 


of Lucullus, 112. be is intirely 


| defeated, and obliged to fly, ib. 


he ſends orders to his ſiſters and 


Wives to die, 114. ke retires to 


LY 


Tigranes his ſon-in-law, 115. 
Tigranes fends him back inte 
Pontus to raiſe troops, 122. 


Michridates endeavours to conſole 


Tigranes after his defeat, 128. 
thoſe two princes apply in con- 
cert to raiſing new f 8 
they are defeated by Lucullus, 


Mithridates, taking advan 278 
of the miſunderſtanding in the 


dominions, X. 136, 139. he is 
_ defeared on ſeveral occafions by 


| Pompey, 145, 146. he endea- 


vours in vain to find an aſylum 
with Tigranes bis fon-in-taw, 
147. he retires into the Boſ- 
| 2 — 152. he puis his fon 


iphares to death, 155, he mak 


fals of peace to Pimpey, 


himſelf, 159. character of Mi- 


- i ] þ4 160 
MITHR1DA 1 EFI. king of ar- 


thians, d Demetrius, 


| rakes bim priſoner, IX. "210, 
223. he carries that prince into 


bis kingdom, and ges bim his 
daughter Rhodoguna in mar- 

„„ dia. © 
Mir RHAIDATxSs II. frnimedl' the 


4 


2 he re-eftabliſhes” es Antdibc 
wn, who had taken refuge with 
him 


- & 


Great, aſcends the throne of 


ow I Fa 


Cotta againſt him, ibid. Mitbri- 


aw * 
* 


ſends an ambaſſador to 
land, 107. be forms the ſiege of make an alliance With 


Cyricum, ibid. Lucullus obliges 


'Parthija after the dearh of his 


uncle Arrabants, IX. 232, 306. 
us Eu- 


n hi domintons, 2. he 
Sylla ro 


Ro- 


mans, X. 73. death of Mithri- 
42 dates, 714 

M1THrIDaTEs III. af:ends the 
* 9 anne; $120” | 


% £45 £ * 


HK. 306 


rces, 130. 


of Phraates, IX. 307, Orodes his 
brother dethrones and puts him 

to death, .. a 
M1THRIDATES, young Perſian 
lord, boaſts of having given 
Cyrus the younger bis mortal 
wound, IV. 88. Prryſatis cauſes 
bim to be put to death 121 
M1THRIDATES, eunuch and great 
chamberlain of Xerxes, makes 
himſelf an accomplice in the 
murder of that prince, III. 214. 
be is put to death by the puniſh- 
ment of the troughs, 219 
MiTHrIDATES, of Pergamus, 
marches with troops to the aid 

of Cæſar in Egypt, X. 183 
MITHROBARZANES, favourite of 
Tigranes, is ſent againſt Lucul- 
Jus by that prince, X. 122. him- 
ſelf and troops are cut to 
TT eee ibid. 
Mitylene, cap tal of the iſle of Leſ- 
dos, II. 294. that city taken by 
'* the Athenians, III. 352 
 Mnastypvs is ſent with a fleet 
dy the Lacedzmonians to re- 
take Corcyra from the Athe- 
nians, V. 243. he is killed in 

2 battle, ? 5 244 


"Mx asKIRes, king of the Par- 


tmfans, IX. 307 
\ Mraevis, name of the ox adored 
--:m Ep vi. 262.2. N 24 
Modeſiy: traces of it amongſt the 
- ancients, II. 67. it was abſo- 
lutely neglected at Sparta, II. 
* = Sea | „ 4 |} » | 
- Motr1s, king of Egypt, I. 69. 
famous lake made by him, 10 


Moloch, name given Saturn in 


: - Scripture, $97: Bt nng 
Moto is made governor of Me- 
dia dy Antiochus the Great, 
VIII. 3. be makes himſelf ſove- 
reitu in his province, 4. Antio- 
in a battle, 9: 

r, 


4,7 

chus defeats Hi 

be Rille himſelf out of deſpa 
2 | ibid. 


* 


Momarchy. Original deſign of mo · 

narchy, II. 55. monarchical the 

. *þeſt form of government, 210, 
Ein 212 


INDE X. 


397 
MoN1MA, of Ionia: Mithridates 
carries her with him in his train, 
X. 79. ſhe marries that prince, 
114. tragical death of that prin- 
ee... | ibid. 
Monrments erected by the ancients 
for thoſe who died for their coun- 
try, III. 101, 144. what kind 
ot monuments the moſt dura» 
! £5... Ss 
Moral Philoſuphy, or Ethics, it is, 


£ 
* . 


properly ſpeaking, the ſcience of 


kings, VI. 108 
Motya, city. of Sicily, 3 
Mummies, of Egypt, I. 46 


MuUuMMIUs, conſul, is charged with 
the war of Achaia, IX. 144. he 
defears the Achæans, 146, takes 
Corinth, and intirely demoliſhes 
it, 147. he preſerves the ſtatues 

- erected in honour of Philopz- 


men, 152. VIII. 319. noble 


diſintereſtedneſs of Mummius, 
IX. 150. he enters Rome in tri- 
umph, 154. he goes on an em- 
baſſy into Egypt, Alta, Syria, 
and Greece, 21 
MuRxENA commands the left wing 


of Sylla's army at the battle of 


Cheronza, X. 88. Sylla, on ſet- 
ting out for Rome leaves him 
. the government of Af, 101. 
he makes, war againſt Mithri- 
dates; 102, and is defeated, ibid. 
he receives the honour of a tri- 

- umphat Rome, 103 
Maſeum : Academy of the learned 
inſtituted under that name at 
Alexandria, VII. 99. deſc ip- 

t on ot the building called Mu- 
ſaum, | a | 1425 201 
Mus icA N us, Indian prince: ſub- 
jecteck by Al-xander, I. 363 
Mn ſic. To what pertection Far- 


7 ried 172 ancients, II. 217 the 
len- 


VGreeks conſidered it as an 
tial part in the education pf 
youth, IV. 298 theatre of mufic 
at Athens, III. 266. prizes of 
muſic at the feaſt of Panathenea, 
V. 6 
'MYCALE, promontory on the con- 
tinent 
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tinent of Aſia, famous for the 
victory of the Greeks over the 
Perſians, III. 184 
Mycena, city of Peloponneſus, II. 
300. kings of Mycenz, 301 


MrceryNus, king of Egypt, I. 


80. mildneſs of his reign, ibid. 
Mrao mirs, general of the Athe- 
nians, defeats the Spartans near 
Tanagra in Bœotia, III, 258 


Mr ro, fu ſecond wife of 


Socrates, m whom he had 
much to ſuffer, . IV. 198 
MyscELLvUs, general of the Achz- 
ans, founder of Crotona, III. 


11 

Adyfteries. Feaſt of the WY 24 
greater myſteries celebrated at 
Athens in honour of Ceres Eleu- 
ſina, V. 10 


| N. 
the horſe in the army of 
Darius, perpetrates an horrible 
erime upon the perſon of that 
ince, VI. 260, &c. he retires 
nto Hyrcania, 263. he ſurren- 
. ders — to Alexander upon 
his promiſe, | 274 
Nanrs, makes himſelf tyrant of 
| „ VIII. 115. inftances of 
4 [ow 6290 2 ibid. 2 
2416, 16, 1 ip puts Ar- 
e 
* » 164+ Nabis declares for 


x 


the Romans againft that prince, 


1565. the Romans declare war 


againſt him, 192. Flamininus 


. marches againſt him, 194. be- 


ſieges bim in Sparta, 197. ob- 

. - Jiges him to demand peace, 199. 
© 2 -ang. grants it him, ibid. Nabis 
breaks the treaty, 20%. be is 
©  defeared by Philopæmen, 213. 
and obliged to ſhut himſelt up 
Ain Sparta, 214. he is Killed, 


| ® 5 ELM 220 
_ NABONASSAR, or Belen Figs of 
Babylon, II, 34 


"NApOPOLASSAR, king of 9 * 
| in 


Ion, joins with Cyaxares 
of Media, beveges Niere, and 


A 
4 


Intirely ruins that city, II. 41 
63. he aſſociates SD Nabu- 
codonoſor with him in the em- 
pire, and ſends him at the head 
of an army againſt Nechao, 42. 


Nabopolaflar's death, 43 


Nas ucopoxoson I. or Sa ospvu- 
CHIN, king of Nineve, II. 40. 
that prince is attacked by Phbra- 
ortes, king of the Medes, 60. 
be defeats him in the plain of 
Ragau, ravages his dominions, 
and puts him to death, 41, 6c. 
he ſends Holophernes with a 
powerſul army to revenge him 
upon the people, who had re- 
fuſed him aid, 61. intire defeat 
of his army, ; ibid. 
NABvcoponosor II. is aſſociated 
in the empire of Aſſyria by Na- 
bopolaſſar, I. 94. II. 4. be 
defeats Nechao, and conquers 
Syria and. Paleſtine, I. g4. II. 
42. he belieges Jeruſalem, makes 
himſelf maſſer of it, and carries 
away a great number of Jews 
captive to Babylon, II. 1344. be 
reigns in Aſſyria after the death 


of his father, 43. Nabucodono- 


ſor's firſt dream, ibid. that prince 


marches ↄgainſt Jeruſalem, takes 


it, and carries away all its trea- 


ſures, 45. be defeats the army 
2 . king of Bebe. re- 


. - eEreat ſpoils, 1 
5 ec, d,;dream, II. 47. 
to the cond tion 


former ſhape, agd reaſcendy the 


_ throne, ibid. he dies, ibid. 
kind Ae wer N 
243 


Naples, kind 
combuſtible, | 
Naravasys,Numigdianloxd, joins 
Barca in the war with the Mer- 


re,, 4277 


t, where be takes | 


beaſts, 49. be recowere his 


1 


Navy, naval affairs of the ancients, 
| Iv. 373 

Naupactus, City of Etolia, II. 
292. it is beſieged by Acilius, 
VIII. 237 

Naxos, iſland, one of the Cyclades, 
III. 71, ſedition at Naxos, which 
occaſions the revolt of the Ioni- 


ans againſt Darius, ibid. 
Neapolis, 1 of the city of Sy- 
racuſe ſo called, III. 421 


NzAschvus, officer of Alexander, 
undertakes to view the coaſt 
from the Indus to the bottom 
of che Perſian gulf, VI. 365. 
he ſucceeds in his enterprize, 

| ' 368, 375 
Nzcnao, king of Egypt, I. 91. 
he undertakes to open a com- 
_ munication between the Nile 


and the Red-ſea, ibid. able na- 


vigators by his order undertake 
to fail round Africa, and hap- 
pily effect it, 92. Nechao marches 
againſt the Babylonians and 
Medes to put a ſtop to their pro- 
greſs, ibid. he defeats Joſiah 
king of Judah, who oppoſed his 
march, 93. he beats the Baby- 
lonians, takes Carcamis, and re- 
- turns into his kingdom, ibid. on 
his way he goes to Jeruſalem, 
deprives Jehoahaz of the crown, 
and gives it to Jehoiakim, ibid. 
he is conquered by Nabucodo- 
. nofor, who retakes C:rcamis, 
94. II. 42. death of 2 
| + 95 
NECTANEBUs, is placed by the 
revolted Egyptians upon 
throne of Egypt in the room 
of Tachos, V. 304. he is fup- 
ported by Apeſriaus, ibd. by his 
aid he reduces the party of the 
prince of Mendes, 305; not be- 
ing able to defend himſelf a- 
gainſt Ochus, he eſcapes into 
Ethiop'a, from whence he never 
returns, 340 
Nan zul An, Joy cupbearer of 
Artaxerxes, obtains permiſſion 
of chat prince to return to Je- 


I N iD . 


NicAN DER, is 


399 
ruſalem, and to rebuild irs for- 
tifications, III. 244, &c. he ac- 
quits himſelf of his commiſſion 
with incredible zeal, ibid. 
NELEUs, of Scepſis, ro whom 
Theophraſtus had left the works 
of Ariſtotle, X. 100 
Nemea, games inſtituted near that 
city, V. 34 
NzoLAs, brother of Molo and 
Alexander, brings the latter the 
news of Molo's defeat by An- 
tiochus, and then kills bimſelf 
through deſpair, VIII. 9, 10 
NrorrolL uus, one of Alexan- 
der's captains ; provinces that 

| Fell to him after the death of 
that prince, VII. 25. he joins 
Antipater and Craterus againſt 
Perdiccas and Eumenes, 54 he 
marches with Craterus againſt 
the latter, 55. and is killed in 

a battle, 56. character of Neop- 
tolemus, 53 
Nor roll EMus, uncle of Pyrrhus, 
reigns in Epirus in his nephew's 
place, VII. 16, 180 
NZOorroL uus, Greek poet, VI. 


90 
NZ RIOT ISSsoR, puts himſelf at 
the bead of a conſpiracy againſt 
Evilmerodach king of Aſſyria, 
and reigns in his ſtead, II. 5c. 
be makes war with the Medes, 
and is killed in a battle, 106 
NR (C. Claud, Nero) conſul, 
quits his province, and makes 
haſte to join his collegue in order 
to their attacking Aſdrubal, I. 

| 278 

Ne vivs, Roman officer, ſurprizes 
Philip's camp near Apollonia in 
the night, VIII. 69 
deputed by the 
Etolians to Philip, VIII. 206. 
he endeavours to engage that 
prince to join Antioc bus aga nſt 
the Romans, | ibid. 
Nica nos, you”g officer in Alex- 
anders army : raſh boldneſs, 
which colls him his life, VI. 

HSE $A 335 
NicANox, 
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Nicaxon, Caſſander's brother, is 
put to death by order of Olym- 
N1canoR, governor of Media 
under Antizonus, is ſurprized 
in his camp in the night by Se- 
leucus, and obliged to fly, VII. 
116. he is killed in a battle, 


I 

\Nrcanor, officer of Seleucus C 

taunus, conſpires againſt that 
prince, and poiſons him, VIII. 
2. he is put to death by Achz- 

: us, a 
Nre Axon, lieutenant general 1 
Antiochus Epipha nes, marches 


againſt the Jews, and is de- 


feared by Judas Maccabzus, 
VIII. 404, &c. Demetrius So- 
ter ſends bim with an army 
into Judæa, to aſſiſt Alcimus, 
IX. 190. he is defeated by Ju- 
- das Maccabæus, and killed in 
dattle, 191 
. Nicea, city built by Alexander at 
the place where he had defeated 

- _"Porus, VI. 343 
- N1CIas, general of the Atheni- 
ans, makes them conclude a 

| with the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, III. 35, &. he opp ſes 
the war of Sicily in vain, 402. 
he is appointed general with La- 
machus and Alcibiades, ibid. 
407. his conduct on arriving 
in Sicily, 4.14. after ſome ex- 
peditions he forms the ſiege of 

{ Syracuſe, 423, 428. the city is 
reduced ro extremities, 432. 
the arrival of Gylippus changes 

- - the face of affairs, 434. Nicias 
writes to the Athenians tbe 
-* Rate of his condition, and to 
demand ' reinforcement, 437. 
two collegues are appointed him, 
440. be ents by his col- 
legues to engage in a fea-fight, 
in which he is deteated, 445. 
bis land army is alſo defeared, 

- he: hazards another ſea- 

ght in concert with Demoſ- 
thenes, and is again defeated, 


„ 3 * 2 


453, 456. he determines to re- 
tire by land, 457. he is reduced 
to furrender at diſcretion, 461. 
he is condemned to die, avd 
executed, 464 


Niclas, treaſurer to Perſeus, 
throws the treaſures of that 


prince into the ſea by his order, 


IX. 48. Perſeus puts him to 


death, ibid. 
NicocLEs, ſon of Evagoras, 


reigns at Salamin after his fa- 
ther's death, V. 295. admirable 
of that prince, ibid. 


character 
&c. 


Nicocl xs, king of Paphos, ſub- 
mits to Ptolomy, VII. 112. he 


makes an alliance ſecretly with 
Antigonus, ibid. he kills him- 


ſelf, ibid, 


NicocLESs, tyrant of Sicyon, is 
driven out of that city by Ara- 


tus, VII, 


N1coGENES, in whoſe houſe The- 


miſtocles reſides at Æge, ſup- 

- plies his gueſt with the means 
of going to the court of Perſia 
in ſafety, II. 222 
NicoLavs, one of P.olomy's ge- 


nerals, refuſes to deſert with 
Theodotus, and continues to 


adhere to Ptolomy, VIII. 16 
NicoLAus, venerable old man, 
harangues the Syracuſans, to 
diſſuade them trom condemn- 


ing the Athenian generals, III. 


N:icomepes I, king of Bithynia, 
builds the city of Nicomedia, 

| | VII. 10 
NicoMxDes II, fon of Pruſias 
-  kingof Bithynia, goes ro Rome, 
IX. 125. he kills his father, 
who had given orders for mur- 
dering him, and reigns in his 


| Read, 126. he ſets up a child 


under the name of Ariarathes, 


and cauſes the kingdom of Cap- 


padocia ro be demanded tor 
him of the Ro:nans, X. 34. 
X. 72. his death, MX. 74 


Nicouzpzs III. aſcends the 
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throne of Bithynia, X. 74. be 
is dethroned by Mithridates, 


ibid. the Romans reinſtate him, 


575, he is again expelled by Mi- 
thridates, 79. Sylla reconciles 
dim and Mithridates, who re- 
* ftores bim his dominions, 97. 
Nicomedes, in gratitude for the 
ſervices of the Romans, at his 
death leaves the Roman people 
his heirs, 105. IX. 260 
N1coN, Athleta, V. 216. adven- 
tare that happened to his ſtatue, 


ibid. 


N1cosTRATUS, of Argos, com- 
© marids one of the detachments 
of Ochus's army in that prince's 
expedition into Egypt, V. 338 
NicosrRATOs, prætor of the A- 
chæans, defeats the troops of 
Androſthenes, who command- 
ed for Philip at Coristh, VIII. 
; | I 
Nile, river of Africa, Its Fa 44 
I. 13. catarafts of the Nile, 
i hid. cauſes of its inurdation, 
T4. time that its inundation 
continues, 15. meaſureor depth 


of its inundation, 16. canals of 


Nile, 17. fertility occaſioned 
by the Nile, 18. double proſpect 

occaſioned by the Nile, 21. 
canal of communication be- 
- tweenthetwo ſeas by the Nile, 
„ 8 ibid. 
NIL. æ us, ſon of Codrus, ſettles 
in Aſia minor, II. 307 
Nixon, founder of the Aſſyrian 
empire, II. 9. hiſtory confounds 
him with his ſon Niuus, 9. the 
ſeripture places him very near 
Abraham; for whatreaſon, 12 
Nineve, city of Aſſyria, its foun- 
dation, II. 11, 13. deſcription 
of that city, ibid. kings of Ni- 
neve, 12. deſtruction of that 
- city, . 
N1nvs, king of Aſſyria, ſucceeds 
Nimrod, and is often confound- 
ed with that prince, II. 9, 10, 
13. be builds Nineve, 13. his 

expedition againſt the Bactri- 


NINVAS, ſon of 


* * A. -40 


ans, 14. he marries Serhifa- 
mis, and has a ſon by her, ib. 
he dies ſoon after, bids 

Ninus and Se- 


miramis, teigns in Aſſyria, II. 


29. efteminacy and ſloth of chat 


prince, + ibid. 
NirocR ls, queen of Babylon, II. 
51. inſcription which ſhe cauſes 
to be put upon her tomb, ibid. 


No-amon, famous city of Egypt, 
' I, 


Nobility, Wherein true nobility 
conſiſts, VII. 106 


Nomes, or governments of Egypt, 


12 

NuMI1DIANS, people of Africa, I. 
312. their principal force con- 

\ fiſted in cavalry, ibid. 


NyPs1Us, general of Dionyſius 


the younger, relieves the cita- 
del of Syracuſe, cloſely be- 
fieged by the Syracuſans, V. 185. 


he burns and plunders part of 


the city of Syracuſe, ibid. 188, 
Dionyſius drives him out of Sy- 
racuſe, of which he had made 
bimſelf maſter, 13 
NysA, nurſe of Bacchus, VII. 


207 
Nrss4, ſiſter of Mitbridates, falls 
into the bands of Lucullus, X. 
8 1 ng 113 
O. 


Bedience + model of it in the 
education of the Spartan 

| youth, II. 319, 331. means 
neceſſary to be uſed for obtain- 
ing voluntary obedience, 92, 
| 1 93 


Obelisłs of inn 1 
Ocna, ſiſtet of Ochus, is buri 


alive by order of that prince, 


V. 316 


Ocnvs, takes the name of Darius 


from having put a ſtop to the 
inſolence of $merdis the Magus, 
III. 31. See Dazivs IJ. 
Ocnvs, ſon of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, marches at the head 
of a great army againſt Sogdia- 
nus, III. 371, ho gets that prince 
lata 
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into his bands, and puts him to 
death, ib. be aſcends the throne 
of Perſia, and changes his name 
from Ochus to Darius, ib. 
See Darivs Norhus. 
Ocnvus, ſon of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, opens his way to the em- 
pire by the murder of his bro- 
thers, V. 309. he aſcends the 
- throne of Perſia, and takes the 
name of Artaxerxes, 315. cruel- 
ties which be commits, ibid. 
his ſucceſsful expedition againſt 
. Phaenica, 333, 337. Cyprus, 


234. and Egypt, 338. after 
ſe 2 q he Wan 


himſelf to pleaſures, 342, be is 
_ Þgiſoned by Bagaas, 11 
Oeravia, widow of Marce 
and ſiſter of young Cæſar, 
es Antony, X. 198. ſhe 
ves Rome to go to Antony, 
arrives at Atbens, 200. 
2 forb;ds her to come 
y farther, 14 
— ibid, affront which ſhe 
- receives from Antony, 205 
Ocravivs, (cu,) prætor, com- 
mand the Roman fleet againſſ 
Perſeus, IX. 5 5, 59, A means 
. which he uſes to make that 
prince quit the iſland of Samo- 
thracia, which was deemed a 
| facred and inviolable af 1 
33. Perſeus puts himſel 
bis hands, . Octavius ive 
the honour of a triumph, 110. 
15 the z d him co Syria as 
| 778. he is murder- 
2 there, 1 the ſenate erect 
a ſtatue to him, 188 
Pager, Crafſus's lieutenant, 
ener in vain to conſole 
bim or his defeat, IX. 326. he 
1 accompanies that general in his 
interview with Surena, 332. be 
is killed in defending him, 
333 
Odeon, or theatre of muſic .at A- 
III. 266 
oni. Dar ius's groom, by his 
ſecures the crown of 


W 


, ſhe returns to 


Perſia to bis maſter, I, 210, 
I. 32 

Oxpazvs, Perſan lord, barbarous 
cruelty of Parius in .reſp:& to 
him, HI. 52 


Occonomy, It is one of the prin- 


_cipal qualities of political abiluy, 
III. 272 

Oligarchy, what it ie, Ih 3 
OLTHACEs, king of Col hin. i 
ſubdued by Pompey, who makes 
him ſerve as an ornament in 
his trlumph, . 162 
e. Epocha of the Olym- 
Pi : ; 11.39% 
OLyMPas, daughter of Neopto- 
lemus, is martied to Philip king 
of Macedonia, and has by that 
prince Alexander the Great, VI, 
14. Philip repudiates her, $8. 
Alexander carries her to. Epi- 
Tus, 90. Polyſperchon recals her 


from Epirus, whither ſhe had 


retired £008 K . s re- 
gency, and divi 
ment with ber VII. 6e. Olym- 


pias cauſes Ar and his wife 
Ea, to 1 to deaths $6, 


89 

01 1 city of Elis in Pelopon- 
pars EL for the tem pleof 
Jupiter, 34 
Olympia, caſtle in the 3 
5 Fra 4 * 422 
ic, Solemn _ Greece, 

V. 34, 36. la 

tbem, 3 
Olynthas, city of Thrace, V. 224. 


the Lacedzmonians declare war 


againſt it, ibid. it is reduced to 
ſucrender, 228. Olynthus upon 
the point of being beßeged by 
Philip, implores aid of the A- 
thenians, VI. 32. Philip makes 


himſelf maſter of that city by 


the treaſon of two of its citi- 
zens, and plunders it, 37, 38 


ONEs1CRITVUS, —4—— 4 and 


hiſtorian, A — 


admitted to 
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- to the Brachmans to engage 
them to join his train, VI. 348. 
he can prevail upon none 
them to do fo except Calanus, 


o 

Oxxs ius, Macedonian Joh. wot 
being able to diſſuade Perſeus 
from making war with th 
mans, quits his party And re- 
tires to Rome, IX. 50 
On14s, ſon of Jaſdus, high-prieſt 
of the Jews, ſucceeds his father, 
VII. 59. uis death, 175 
On1as, High- prieſt of the Jews, 
makes himſelf venerable for bis 
ety, VIII. 365. he refuſes 

| iodorus the treaſures kept in 
tte temple ot Jeruſalem, 366. 
be is depoſed by the intrigues 
of Jaſon his brother, 371. his 
death, 375 
On1as, ſon of the former, hav- 
ing failed of the high-prieſthood, 
retires into Egypt, IX. 297. 
be builds a temple there for the 
Jews, ibid. 
OnomManRcnvus, brother of Philo- 


metus, general of the Phocæans, 


takes upon him the command 
of the troops in his ſtead, VI, 
24. he is defeared by Philip, 
and killed in the battle, 26. his 
- body is faſtened to a gibbet, 
OnoMasTvs, governor of Thrace 
for Philip, executes the cruel 
decree of that prince againſt 
the people of Maronza, VIII. 
: 208 
OrngTLAs, governor of Libya 
and Cyrenaica, revolts againſt 
Prolomy, and renders himſelf 
independent, VII. 125. he ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be ſeduced by 
Agathocles, and carries him 
troops into the country of the 
Carthaginians, ibid. I. 182. 


Agathocles puts him to death, 
ibid. 


rns, king of Egypt. Ste 
APRIES. | 


or rice, Roman proconſul, mare 


IN: Br EK 


462 
ches againſt Libri K. 58 


Orackers Ame ame- 
V. 20. of Dodona, ibid. of 
Trop ds in Bœotia, ibid. of 
e Branchidz, 21. of Claros, 
ibid. of Delphos, 22. uſual cha- 
racter of oracles, 25. Whether 

they are to be aſcribed to the 
operation of devils, or the kna · 
very of men, Wc -, 

Oratibus : funeral orations pro- 
nounced in Greece over the 
tombs of thoſe who had died 
fighting for their country, III. 


329 

Orator, Quality moſt eſſential to 
an orator, V. 348 
Orcheſtra, part of the theatre of 
the ancients, V. 92, 94 
Orchomenos plain of Bœotia, where 
the battle between Sylla and 
Archelaus was fought, X.'92 
Ox zsrzs, fon and ſucceſſor of 
Agamemnon king of Mycenz, 

| H. 307 


OREsTEs, Roman commiſſary, 
goes to Corinth, and notifies to 
the Achæans the decree of the 
ſenate for ſeparating ſeveral ci- 
ties from their league, IX. 140. 
he flies to eſcape the violence of 
the people, 141 
ORrETEs, governor of Aſia minor 
for Cambyſes, puts Polyerates to 
death, and ſeizes the iſland of 
Samos, II. 203. Darius puts 
him to death, III. 35 
OnroANDEs, of Crete, promiſes 
Perſeus to receive him into his 
ſhip, and embarks part of the 
riches of that prince, IX. 84. 
he runs away with thoſe trea- 
ſures, 8 
On oBAZUs, is ſent ambaſſador to 
Sylla by Arſaces king of Par- 
thia, to make an alliance with 
the Romans, X. 73. Arſaces 
puts him to death at his _— 
id. 

Onopes king of Parthia, IX. 
307. war of 
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| Dans under Craſſus, 308. 
4 8 — of the glory 
feat of Craft, u 8 _ 
death, 337. grief ö Wiles 
for the death of his ſon 1 8 
tus, 343. he chooſes Phraate. 
© for his: ſuccefſor, who caule; 
him to be put to death, 344 
Oromaſdes, divinity worſhipped by 
the Perſians, II. 270 
OrONTEs, ſon-in-law of Artaxer- 
xes Mnemon, commands the 
- Jand-army of that prince in the 


war apainſt Evagoras, IV. 174. 


he accuſes Teribaſus falſely, 
#75. be terminates the war 
with Evagoras by a treaty of 
ce, 176. Artaxerxes puniſhes 

im for his falſe accuſation, 

| 132 

OnowTEes, governor of Myßa, 
joins with the provinces of Aſia 
minor in their revolt againſt 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and then 
- betrays them, V. 307 
Onrnans, Charondas's law in 
flavour of them, III. 315 
OnsaAc ks, old general, accompa- 
nies Pacorus in his expeditions 
by order of Orodes, IX. 338. 
he is killed in a battle, 339 
Oxsixxs, governor of Paſſapar- 
dz, re- eſtabliſnes good order 
throughout the whole province, 
VI. 370. he goes to meet A- 
lexander with magnificent pre- 
ſents, ibid. he is put to death 
in effect of the ſecret intrigues 
of the eunuch Bagoas, 371 and 
3 372 
Orthia. Inhuman worſhip ren- 
_ - dered by the Lacedzmonians to 
Diana, firnamed Orthia, II. 


Ortygia, iſland near Syracuſe, III. 
1 


; 42 
Os kus, king of Samaria, revolts 
- againſt the king of Aſſyria, II. 
J. be is laden with chains by 
Salmanazar, and put in priſon 
lor the reſt of bis life, ibia. 


OsixISs, Perſian lord, marches at 
the head of an army againſt 
Megabyſus, III. 241. be is de- 
feated and taken priſoner, ibid. 
+ Megabyſus generouſly ſends him 
back to Artaxerxes, ibid. 
Oe rA Es, chief of the Magi, ac- 
mies Xerxes in his ex- 
ped u againſt Greece, = 
I 
Oftratiſm, a king of ſenrence 4d 
mongft the Athenians, by which 
| rv + were COldemned to 
baniſhment, III. 103. We ba- 
niſhment of Hyperbolus puts an 
end to the oſtraciſm, 395 
OsYMANDI1Aas, king of Egypt, I. 
67. magnificient edifices, which 
he cauſed to be erected, ibid. 
famous library formed by that 
prince, ibid. his tomb ſurround- 
ed with a circle of gold, which 
Cambyſes afterwards took a- 
Way, : 68, II. 198 
OTaANEs, Perſian lord, diſcovers 
the impoſture of Smerdis the 
Magus, by the means of his 
daughter, II. 206. he forms a 
conſpiracy againſt that uſurper, 
207. he re-cſtabliſhes Syloſon 
- tyrant of Samos, IIL 44 
OTHRYADEsS, Lacedzmonian, ob- 
tainsthe victory for the Lacedz- 
monians over the Argives by 
his valour, III. 19. be kills 
himſelf upon the eld of * 
| | ibid. 
OxATYREs, brother of Darius, 


diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the bat- 


tle of Issus, VI. 163. Alexan- 
der puts Beſſus into his bands, 
to inflict upon that traitor the 
puniſhment he deſerved, 292 
Oxyrinchas, city of the lower The- 
is, I. 44. wonder related of 
that city by the Abbe Fleury in 

. ecclehiaſtical hiſtory, ibid. 
OxYARTEs, Perſian prince, en- 
tertains Alexander in his houſe, 
and gives him his daughter 
Roxane in marriage, VI. 31 5 
OxXYDRACE, people of India, — 

35 


T .” 


Pa 


P, 
* 


3 


7 


356. their capital beſieged and 
. taken by Alexander, 357. they 
ſubmit ro that prince, 360 


1 


ACORUS, ſon of Orodes, 
king of the Parthians, enters 
Syria at the head of an army, 
and beſieges Antioch, IX. 338. 
he raiſes the ſiege of that cicy, 
and is defeated in a battle, 339. 
he returns into Syria, and is de- 


feated and killed in a battle, 


Ce 73» 0 25 . 342 
Pagan. Definition of a pagan by 
Tercullian, III. 229. the uſe 


we are to make ot the praiſes 


given the pagans, 8. See Pa- 
. _ ganiſm. 
| Paganiſm. General reflections upon 
paganiſm, V. 3, 4. abſurdities 
of paganiſm, 16, 18. what. the 
higheſt perfection to be expected 
from it was, III. 316 
Palamedcs, tragedy wrote by Eu- 
ripides on occaſion of the death 
of Socrates, 5 
. Paleſtine, province of Syria, II. 6 
Palera, public ſchools in which 
the Athletæ exerciſed themſelves 
| in wreſtling, V. 41 
Palica, city of Sicily, near which 
there was a temple famous for 
the ſanctity of the oaths taken 
EVE © III. 307 
Paliſades difference of thoſe uſed 
by tbe Greeks and Romans in 
fortifying their camps, VIII. 
167 
„ PAMMENES commands the troops 
ſent by the Thebans to the aid 
of Artabaſus, and occaſions his 
gaining two conſiderable victo- 
ries, V. 317 
PAMMENEsS, Athenian general, 


marches to the aid of the city of 


; Megalopolis, beſieged by the 


Lacedzmonians, V. 329 
Pamphylis, province of Alia mi- 
Nor, 


II. 5 


r 


405 


Panathenea, feſtival celebrated at 
Athens, | V. 5 
Pancratium, kind of combat a- 
mongſt the ancients, v. 47 
Pax ærius, Stoic philoſopher, he 
accompanies Scipio in his em- 
baſſy to the kings of the Eaſt, 
IX. 218 

PAN TA uc Hus, Perſeus's ambaſla- 
dor to Gent us, engages that 
prince in his maſter's intereſt 
againit the Romans, IX. 64 
PAN THA, wife of Abradates, is 
taken priſoner by Cyrus, II. 
110. conduct of that prince in 
regard to her, ibid. ſhe brings 
over her husband to Cyrus, 112. 
her diſcourſe with him before 
he ſets out for the battle, 127. 
the exceſs of her grief upon the 
death of Abradates, 135. ſhe 
ſtabs herſelt with a dagger, and 
fails dead upon her husband, 


ibid. 
Paplagonta, province of Aſia mi- 
nor, II, 4 


ParIx TA, mother of the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus: magnificent 
liberality of Scipio in regard to 
her 5 - I. 347 

Papyrus, N of Egypt: deſcrip- 
tion of it, I. 57 

Pax AL us, Jaft of the legitimate 
children of Pericles, dies of the 
plague, III. 336 

Paraſanga, meaſure of ways pe- 
culiar to the Perſians, IV. 118 

Parchment ; invention of parch- 
ment, I. 5B 

Par1s, Trojan, returning home 
with Helen, whom he had ra- 
viſhed is carried by a tempeſt 
into one of the mouths of the 
Nile, I. 78. Proteus king of 
Egypt obliges him to leave He- 
len with him, and to quit E- 

 8gypt, ibid. Paris returns to Troy, 

ibid. 

PARMENIo, one of Alexander's 

generals, is placed at the head 
of the infantry, in the expedi- 
tion of that prince againft the 

Perſians, 
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Perſians, and does him great 
| ſervice, VI. 128. he ſeizes the 
" Paſs of Syria, and makes him- 
ſelf maſter of the ſmall city of 
Iflus, 155. Alexander conhides 

the treaſures laid up in Damaſ- 
cus, and the keeping of the 


priſoners, to him, 173. Par- 


meriio adviſes that prince to 
accept Darius's offers, 202. ſur- 
prize of Parmenio, on ſeeing 
Alexander proftrate himſelf be- 
ffore the high-prieſt Jaddus, 206. 
Alexander cauſes him to be 
killed as an accomplice in the 
. of Philotas, 288. 
praiſe of Parmenio, ibid. 
Parmys, daughter of the true 
Smerdis, marries Darius 
bt III. 32 
Parricide. Reaſons that prevent- 


ed Solon from making any 


law againſt that crime, II. 


| 2 
PARTHENTANS, illegitimate chil- 
dren of the Lacedzmonians : 


they baniſh themſelves from 


Sparta, and ſettle at Tarentum 


in Italy, III. 22 
Parthenon, temple of Minerva at 
Athens, III. 264 


Parthia, country of the Parthians, 
rovince of upper Afia, II. 4. 
bavinning of rhe empire of the 
Parthians, IX. 304. kings of 
Parthia from Arſaces I, to Oro- 
des, I5bid. &c. 
PaR vs ATIs, ſiſter and wife of 
Darius Nothus, III. 372. her 
aſcendant over her husband, 
ibid. IV. 25. idolatry of Pary- 
atis for her ſon Cyrus, 1514. 
54. 57. ſhe obtains pardon of 
Artaxerxes for that ſon, and 
cauſes him to be fent back to 
his government, 57. cruelty 
and jealouſy of Paryſatis, 121, 
122. ſhe poiſons Statira, 123, 
Artaxerxes confines her in Ba- 
bylon. 124 
aſargada, city of Perſia, ſubmits 
to Alexander, VI. 257 


INDE Xx 


PATARBEMIS, officer of Apries, 
not having been able to ſeize 
Amaſis in the midit of the re- 
volted Egyptians, is treated in 
the moſt cruel manner by that 
prince, | I. 99 

Patience of the Lacedzmonians, 

II. 320 

PAT18TTHEs, chief of the Magi, 
places his brother Smerdis upon 
the throne of Perſia, II. 204. 
he is killed with his brother, 

209 

Parzoc ros, governor of Baby- 
lon for Seleucus, abandons that 
city upon the approach of De- 
metrius, and retires into the 
marſhes, VII. 119 

PaTRoOcLVs, commands the fleet 
ſent by Prolomy Philadelphus to 
the aid of the Athenians be- 
ſieged by Antigonus Gonatas, 

F VII. 284. he returns into E- 
gypr, and at Caunus cauſes So- 
rades the Satyric poet to be pur 
to death, 285 

PaTRocLUs, Athenian, cites 
Demoſthenes before the judges 
as an infraftor of the laws, v. 
355. bad ſucceſs of his accuſa- 
tion, ibid. 

PATRON, general of the Greeks 
in the pay of Darius, adviſes 
that prince in vain to conſide 
the guard of his perſon ro the 
Greeks, r 

Pa urus EM Ius. See ENMI- 
L1VUS, 
Paus Axt As, king of Lacedzmon, 
commands the army of the 
; Greeks jointly with Ariſtides, 
and gains a great battle over 
the Perſians, III. 174, &c. he 
makes the Lacedæmonians loſe 
the chief command by his haugh- 
tineſs, 197. his ſecret conſpiracy 
with the Perſians, 200. he is 
diſcoyered, 201. and puniſhed, 
202 


PavsANIas, king of Lacedzmo- 
nia, commands at the ſiege of 

- Athens, Iv. 49, be obtains * 
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IN D EY X. 


for the Athenians, 69. he ne- 
glects to march to the aid of 
- Lyſander, and is ſummoned to 
take his trial on his return, 153. 


be refuſes to appear, and is con- 


demned to die, ibid. he retires 
ro Tegæa, and dies there, ibid. 
PavsANIAs, Macedonian prince, 
eſſes himſelf of the throne 

- of Macedonia, VI. 4. he is de- 
throned by Iphicrates, 57 
Pa usAui As, young Macedonian 
Iord, eannot obtain ſatisfaction 
of Philip for an inſult which he 
bad received from Attalus, VI. 
91. he aſſaſfinates Philip in re- 


venge, and is torn to pieces upon 


the ſpot, | ibid. 
PavsrsTRATEUS, commander of 
the Rhodian fleet, is defeated 
Polyxenides, Antiochus's ad- 
miral, and ki led in the battle, 
a 13 VIII. 243 
Pay, of the troops by ſea and land 
amongſt the ancients, IV. 319, 


| | = 
Peate. It ought to be the a of 
every wile government, VII. 


74 
PEDARE TVs, Lacedæmonian: his 
love of his country, II. 321 


Per Ato us teaches the firſt Greeks 


to live upon acorns, II. 298 


Pella, capital city of Macedonia, 


famous for the birth of Philip and 
Alexander. VI. 1 
PELOr1DAs, Theban : his cha- 
rafter, V. 230. his friendſhip 
with Epaminondas, 231. he a- 
bandons Thebes, and retires to 
Athens, 226, he forms the de- 
ſign of reinfiating the liberty of 
his country, 232. he is elected 
arch, 239. he drives the 


wt _—_ out ot the ciradel, ibid, 


e cauſes the Athenians to de- 


clare for the Thebans, 243. he 


gains an advantage over the La- 


-- *Eedzmonians near Tepyra, 245. 


he commands the ſacred batta- 
Hon at the battle of Leuctra, 


250. he is created Bœotarch with 


Epaminondas, ravages Laconia, 


407 
and advances to the gates of 
Sparta, 255, 258. at his return 
he is accuſed and acquitted, 261. 
theThebans ſend him ambaſſador 

to the court of Perſia, 265. his 
credit with Artaxerxes, ibid, 
Pelopidas marches againſt A- 
lexander, tyrant of Phere, and 
reduces him to reaſon, V, 269. 
he goes to Macedonia to appeaſe 
the troubles of that court, and 
brings away Philip as an ho- 
ſtage, 270. VI. 5. he returns 
into Theſſaly, V. 270. be is 
ſeed, and made priſoner, by 
treachery, 271. he animates 
Thebe, wife of Alexander, a 
gainſt her husband, 273. he is 
delwered by Epaminondas, 275. 
Pelopidas marches againſt the 
tyrant, gains a victory over him, 
and is killed in the battle, 276. 
&c. ſingular honours paid to his 
memory, | 278 

PEzLOPIDAS, one of the officers of 
Mithridares, is ſent ambaſſador 
by that prince to demand ſatiſ- 
faction of the Romans, and to 
declare war againſt them in cafe 
of refuſal, X. 755 76 

Pelopenneſus, province and penin- 

ſula of Greece, now called the 
Marea, II. 292, 301. Pelopon- 
neſian war, III. 319 

PELors gives his name to Pelo- 
ponneſus, W. 1 II. 301 

Pelnſium, city of lower Egypt, I. 

36.5%. 22 

Penſions, Manner of giving pen- 
ſions by the kings ot Perſia, II, 
E 44-4 : 2 6 

Pentacoſiemedimni, citizens of — 
brit claſs at Athens, IV. 276 

Pentathlum, aſſemblage of ſeveral 
agoniſtic exerciſes amongſt the 
Greeks, © V. 47 


PEznTHIL vs, ſon of Oreſtes, reigns 


at Mycenz with his brother Ti- 
ſamenes, II. 301 


People, deſcription and charadter 
of the Fes III. 252. IV. 40. 


321. VII. 71. X. 33 
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| into Bgyps 54» 56. he is , 
there, 
Pergamns, city of Great Mya i 
Ai Minor, II. 5. kings of 
Fergamus, VII. 11. the king- 
dom of Pergamus becomes a Ro- 
man province, IX. 223 
F tyrant of Corinth, 
is ranked in the number of the 
ü en ſages, 
Tig de Athenian. his extra- 
Ction, III 
bid. care that he takes to culti- 


vate his mind, fludy of the | 
1 . Aciences, and g bim- _. 
249. means 


* in 
that he employs for conciliating 


the fay2ur of the people, 270, 


5 251. he undertakes to reduce 
the power of the e 
2 nt 
. Ucyd: is 
IR 262. he adorns 4 
with magnificent. buildings, 263. 
envy of the Athenians _ 
Pericles, 264. he juſtifies .bim - 
_ ſelf, and. cauſes. Thucydides to 
de baniſhed, 266. he, changes 
his conduct jo reſpect — the 
people, 267. his great authority, 
268. his Wer 270 
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* e 74d 6 liches their yall 125 be c auſes 
eee FEES. aid ſo be. 
- Fenerals, receives that prince's orc! 
ga moment before his death, 277. 
2 grovinces, which fell egemie „ hed 
* after Pp of, ple mines the Athengans to enter 
2 VII. 254 he is 113 e! pig, the br er. 
, Arg, an —— nian, 289, and to ſhuf 
5 e _ empire, 24. Sta- ſelyes up SY ther als, 
Alexander's widow, tro 323+ he prevents ch 1055 
27. he quell the revolt ing the I vb thej 
* the Greeks in Upper Alia, 28. 250 are ravaged, 325; he .makes he 
i puts.Eumenes,inco. poſleſhon funeral oration the Athenians 
Cappadoch, 51, be marries killed, during the campaign, 
Cleopatra, Alexander's ſiſter, 332g. the Athenians, dixeſt him 
52+, bis unfortunate expedition of the N and e him, 


232. the 
death _ 8 15 a Fe. . 336. 
tte Athenians reinſtare, bim, 
Ws 1. and permit enroll 
his illegitimate ſon amongſt the 
| citizens, . 339+ 1 death aka 
cles, 340. his ibid. 
4275 on of the farmer, 
one the nian generals, 
who defeated. the — th 

Wh . Dias near the iſland Arginuſz, 
4 i$8 e er his collegue: 
to die, 4. 185 39 


fr. man 28 1 _ 4 67 
Perjury.., Puniſhment, ot. perjury 
in E: Pt, 1 bag is x $1 4 a 32 


rern Roman ambaſſador b 
Gentius, is impriſoned, IX. 6. 
Anicius delivers him, and ſend! 
him to Rome with the news ci 
his victory, 66. Perpenna, when 
42 4. Oni marches againſt Ariſto- 
nicus, defeats. him in a- battle, 
and takes him priſoner, 22.3. he 
dies on bis en to mo 
bid 
Pris province of Aba, II. 4. 
ndation of the Perſian em- 
Pire by Cyrus, 171. kings "ay 

* reignel 


2 0 . ͤ ͤ v þ 


Px 


1 N PD E xX. 


_ prigned in Ferſa; Cyrus, ibid. 


Cambyſes, x92, Smerdis the Ma- 
amy. ſon of Hyſtaſ- 


| = III. 35. Xerxes, 111. Ar- 
Tarerxes Longimanus, 2 18. Ler- 


xes, II. 369. Sogdianus, 370. 


Darius Nothus, 37 1. Artaxerxes 


Mnemon, IV. 5820 . v. 
315. Arles, 3 zus o- 
wn ibid. efira8ion of the 
empire of the Perfians by Ale- 
zander, VI. 264. vices which 


occaſioned the decline, and at 


length the ruin of the Perſian 

ire, ibid. II. 275. v. 310 
anners and cuſtoms of the 
Perſians, II. 211. education of 
the Perſians in the time of Cy- 
rus, 82. government of che Per- 


ſians, 212. form of it monar- 


chical, ibi. coronation of their 


_ kiogs, IV. 55. reſpect paid to 


them, II. 212. manner of edu- 


cating their children, 214, 215. 


publie council of the Perſians, 


216, adminiftracion of juſtice, 


219, attention to provinces, 
224. care of their finances, 233. 
of war, 236, entrance into the 
troops, 237. arms of the Per- 
Hans, 238. their chariots armed 


with ſcithes, 239, military diſ- 


cipline of the Perfi 


ans, 241. their 


order of battle, 243. manner of 


going to battle, IV. $4. quality 


ol the Perſian troops in the time 


II. 244. 249. arts and ſciences 


of Cyrus, and after that prince, 


of the P 251. their re- 


ligion, 265. marriages and bu- 
rials, | 272 
Pz&sevs, firſt king of Mycenæ, 


F 


II. 309 
ERxsrUs, ſon of Philip, laſt king 
of Macedonia, forms a conſpi- 


_ Tacy againſt his brother Deme- 
trius, and accuſes bim to Philip, 
VIII. 336, 337, 339. his ſpeech 
- _-againſt his brother, 342. Perſeus 


removes from court to avoid his 


father's indignation, 362. he 


takes p ſſeſſion of the throne of 


NMiacedenia after bis father 's 


ſiderable advan 
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death, 364. be puts Antigonus, 
whom his father had choſen his 
ſucceſſor, to death, IX. 3. be 
prepares ſceretiy for war with 


the Romans, 4. be endeavours 
to gain allies, 154d. he tries in 


vain to bring wer the Acha- 


ans, 5. the Roman are in- 
formed of his ſecret meaſures, 
3. Eumenes confirms them con- 
cerning his proceedings, ibid» 
Perſeus endeavours to rid him - 


ſelf of that prince, firſt by aſ- 
ſaſſination, 11x. and afcerwards 


by poiſon, ibid. rupture berween 
Perſeus and the R mans, 13. in- 
tzrview of Perſeus and Mar- 
cius, 17. war declared in form, 
22. Perſeus advances with his 

near the river Peneus, 
27.. battle of the cavalry, in 
which that prince gains a con- 
e, and makes 
. 1 30, 33. he makes 
propoſa peace, which are 
rejected, 36. he takes frighe 
upon the arrival of the conſul 
Marcius in Macedonia, and 


leaves him the paſſage open, 46. 


he reſumes courage ſoon after, 
2. 48. he ſolicits aid on all 
es, 60. bis avarice loſes him 


conſiderable ſuccours, 61. he is 


intirely defeated and put to flight 
by Paulus Amilius at the battle 
Pydna, 76, &c. he is taken 


priſoner with his children, 8 5. 


and ſerves as an ornament in 
the triumph of Paulus Amiliug, 
99. death of Perſeus, 100 


Perſepolis, capital city of Perſi 
: Ahe by Alexander, 5 
burns the palace of it in 2 party 


of debauch, VI. 257, &c. 


Petaliſm, kind of ſentence eſta- 


bliſhed at Syracuſe, III. 306 


Petra, a very ſtrong place in the 
60untry of the Nabathzan Ara- 


1ans, VII. 113 


Petra Oxiana, inacceſſible rock, 


VI. 303. Alexander makes him 
304, &c. 
T PEUCEST ES, 


r 
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RN * of Alexander 8 
captins, iſhes himſelf at 


the ſiege 2 the city of Oxy- 
2 I. 358. provmces which 


Alexander, VII. 25, he oppoſes 
the progreſs of Pithon, and 
Aries bim out of Media, 85 
rate. Macedonian: Ks: | tion 
14 
e e of the 
"Spartans called Parthenians, ſet- 
tles them at narf IIi. Tx 
HALECUS is appointed gen 
e of the Phoczans during the ſa- 
cred war, in the room of Phayl- 
lus. VI. 27. he pillages the tem. 
of Vas the agg! - Tn 


he, and is 

1 part of n, III. _ 
PHAMEAS, general of the Cartha- 
ginian cavalry, dares nat take 
28. when Scipio is WE 1 
[ „ I. 330. be 
2 over to 9 4 55 ibid. 
Pnaxxs of Halicarnaſſus, general 
of the Greek auxiliaries in the 
army of Amaſis, goes over upon 
"gs diſcontent . to Cambyſes, 
he 193 · the Greeks in the ing 

2 's Sigg murder his 
fen in revenge, I94 
PRXARAOK, common name of the 


kings of 22 5 me 
chan gives his ter to So- 

9 22 82 
e, ad as Ls dre, 1 


PHAR1ISEES powerful ſe& in Ju- 
dra, IX. 246, 248. perſecution 
of A 8 Jannæus and bis 
party, Þy he PORTO 268, 
287. WP: of tba rs 

P NABASUS, ernor of A 
e ede of go troops of Da- 
rins and Artaxerxes, kings of 

Persia, aids ide Lacedæmopians 

azgzinſt the Athenians, IV. 16, 

a ! peace with the 


_ latter, — be 42 5 complaints 


Sparta, 74. 


— 


IN D E X. 


his whole province is ravaged by 


1l to him after the death of 


_ Agefilaus. 148. interview of A- 
E aus and Pharnabaſus, 49. 
the latter is charged by Arta- 
_Xerxes with the war againſt 
Egypt, V. 299. the enterprize 
miſcarrĩes through his fault, 301 
PHARNACEs makes the army re- 
volt againſt his facher Mithri- 
dates, and is elected king in his 
ſtead, X. 189. he is declared the 

© friend and ally 
162. he is defeated and driven 
out of Pontus by Cæſar, 190 
PHARNACIAs, eunuch of Xerxes 
II. — Sogdianus with the 
means for 3 that 
ince, 370 


PHASAErL, brother of Hera, is 


made governor of Jeruſalem, 
IX. 298. he is taken by the 
ians, and pur in irons, 16. 
be kills himſelf to avoid the 
ignominy of puniſhment, ibid. 
Phar Tus, general of the Pho- 
czans during the facred war, 
plunders the temple of Delphos 
to defray the expences of that 
war, VI. 27. his death, ibid. 
2475 vs, of Crotona, Athlera: 
eQion for the Greeks, and 
be; avg VI. 241 
PHzB3DAs,. Lacedzmonian, ſets 
out from Sparta at the head. of a 
body of againſt Olynthus, 
V. 225. he ſeizes the citadel of 
© Thebes by fraud, ibid. be is de- 
* of the command, and 
ned 227 
Pa 2515 daußbter of Otanes, 
and wife of Smerdis the Magus, 


diſcovers that , uſurper's imf o. 
ture, * . ſhe marries 


Tius after the death of W. . 


Phenicia, or Phœnicia, province - 
Syria, II. 6, revolt of Pheenicia 
againſt, Ochus, a $33 

5 ATZS, Perſian 3.5% 
made governor of Egypt 'by 
Ochus, V. 340 


PkEAZNIcvs, 


4 


of the Romans, 


v 5 9 , 
: * 
s SY K * 
1 RO. 


SS 


Pail 


pu arxvte vs, one of the 9 
pal conſpirators againſt the ty - 
; Fes of Thebes, V. 233 
Pur kor, king of Egypt, I. 78. 
action of that prince againſt the 

Nile, | ibid, 
Purpias, famous painter and 
ſculptor. Pericles gives him the 
d rection of the public buildings 
at Athens, III. 255, ingratitud e 
of che Athenians co Phidias, 

SEE © - I #£ ; 286 

ILA, Antipater's daughter, is 
matried to Craterus, VII. 45. 
after the death of Craterus ſhe 
matries Demetrius Poliorceres, 

46, 136. ſhe kills herſelf with 


poiſon, 192. praiſe of that prin- 
SI; 3 P 


45 
putz a, daughter of Seleucus and 


Stratonice, marries Antiochus 


Sonatas, VII. 234 
Philadelphus, name given ironically 
to Ptolomy HH. King of eb 
VII. 297, See Protomy Phi- 
ladelphat. 
PHis avon aſſaſſinates Arſinoe, 
ſiſter and wife of P:olomy Phi- 
lopator, VIII. 27. he is beaten 
to death with ſlaves by the la- 
dies of honour to that princeſs, 
N . 
Pn1LEMON, Comic poet, prefer- 
ed by the Greeks ro Menander 
in bis own life-time, V. 92 
PHIL =Nn1, two brothers, citizens 
ot Carthage, facrifice their lives 
for the good of their country, 
I. 145. the Carthaginians, out 
of pratitude, conſecrate rwo al- 
tars to them, u 


Put xtus, Lacedæmonian, ac- 


companies Hannibal in his ex- 
peditions, and compoſes the 
© hiftory of that great captain, I. 


e 3 

PHIL HTT, founder ofthe king- 
dom of Pergamus, VII. 11, 
287. means which he uſes for 
ſupporting himſelf in chat king- 
dom, | ed)! 
PHILIp As, one of the conſpira- 


3 
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tors againſt the tyrants of Thebes, 
tind . a himſelt 
their ſecretary, V. 233» on the 
day fixed by the conſpirators, 
he gives the tyrants a ſupper, 
235. the conſpirators kill them 
"ut hi bens, © 7 "og 
Pn 1L Ir, fon of Amyntas II. king 
of Macedonia: his birth, VI. 3. 
Pelopidas carries him to Thebes 
as an hoſtage, 5, V. 269, he flies 
from Thebes into Macedonia, 
and is placed upon the throne, 
VI, 6, &c. beginnings of his 
reign, 7. he makes a captious 
peace with the Athenians, 8. 
his firſt conqueſts, 11. birth of 
Alexander, 14. Philip's care of 
his education, 15. he endeavours 
to ſubject Thrace, and takes 
Methone, at the ſiege of which 
place he loſes an eye, 25. he 
conciliates the amity of the Theſ- 
falians, and expels their tyrants, 
26, 27. he endeavours to ſeize 
the paſs of Thermopylz in vain, 
28. he takes the city of 9 Frome: 
notwithſtanding the efforts of 
the Athenians to prevent It, 37. 
he declares for the Thebans a- 
gainft the Phoczans, and begins 
in that manner to ſhare in the 
ſacred war, 38. he lulls the A- 
thenians with a falſe peace, and 
falſe promiſes, 40, he ſeizes 
Thermopylæ, reduces the Pho- 
cæans, and terminates the ſacred 
war, 45. he cayſes himſelf to be 
admitred into the council of the 
Amphiyons, 485 
Philip on his return into Ma- 
cedonia, puſhes his conqueſts in- 
to IIlyrium and Thrace, VT. 
49. he enters into 2 league with 
the Thebans, Argives, and Meſ- 
Tenians, for attacking Pelopon- 
neſus with their joint forces, 53. 
Athens declaring for the Lace - 
dæmonians, breaks that league, 

5. Philip makes an attempt 
ubcea, ibid. Phocion drives him 
our of that iſland, 58. Philip 
T 2 forms 


— * 7 
— EN YE "neo — — 


41 2 


52 the ſiege of Peri nthus and 
tium, 61, 62. Pho ion 

5 kim 4» raiſe both thoſe 
1 66. Philip ſabje&s Atheas 
of the Scythians, and the 
"ria, people of Mœſia, 68, 69. 
y his intrigues, he cauſes him- 

0 A to be declared generaliſſimo 
of the G 
the Amptüctyons, 70, &c. ke 
© ſeizes' Elatwza, 71. the Atbenians 


and Thebans enter into a league 


inſt him, 77. he makes pro- 
= peace, which are re- 
ected by the advice of Demo- 

. ſthenes, > ts of Chxronea, 
In which bilip gains 2 great 
„eil o "the AmphiQyons cauſes 
"ita lf to be declared general 
© of the Greeks againſt the Per- 
fan — and prepares for that great 
it 86. domeſtic trou- 
ok lib Fay Ye ibid, he repu- 
Antes Olympias, and marries 
3 Wife, 88. be celebrates 
, the nuptials of 
iter with "Alexander king 


35 iros, and is killed in the 
of them, Ec. memo- 
=" Fable ae nd La gs of Phi- 
| Qers 


&fTt 3 


t print „Kc. 
Pts P; 13 5 "of ven a- 


1 5 as 1 — - 


affe&ion for Ara- 


vs oi 41. he takes upon 


the de 84 of the Achæans 


94 the Ztolians, ibid. di 
eker peditions of Prat fp 1 


7 
15 the ecke of the 2 5 39. 
8 Wh > that 1 ys 

8 2 of histonfidenc 


42 1 5 of Philip into cs 


16 , 49+ he fakes Therma by ſur- 


prize, 50. excefſes. commited 
ae by Eis ſoldiers, ibid. * 


e ſhews in hi 
3 18 in bis camp, 


gun ment of the surhors 
Tren 120 ibid. irruption! of Philip 
* e * new . 


1 "I 


reeks in the council of 


iN 1 


f 


Cleopatra = 


of the canſpirators, MA their 
iſhment, 56. Philip —— 
ebes of Phthiotis from the 
Etolians, 62, he cottages A 
Philip conclage rey 

Hip concludes a with 
Hanoibat, VIII. 66. he makes 
Preparations for carrying the war 
into Italy, 68. he is bmidel and 
defeated by the Romans at A- 
pollonia, 69. bis change of con- 
duct, 70. his bad faith and irre- 
gularities, 71, he cauſes Arvtus 
to be poiſoned, bid. he makes 
himſelt maſter of the city and 
_ Caftle of Liſſus, 73. he gains ſe- 
veral advantages over the to- 

lians, 79. be is lſed near 
the city of Elis, 80. different 
actions of Philip againſt Sulpi- 
cius, 92, 93, 94. he makes peace 
With the Romans, 117. he en- 


ters into a league with Antiochus 


for invading the dominions of 
Ptolomy Epiphanes, 126. bad 
ſucceſs of Philip againſt Attalus 
and the Rhodians, 128. his cruel 
treatment of the Cyaneans, i319. 


be belieges and rakes Abydos, 


"229, 131. de ravages 'Attk3, 
134. the Romans declare War 
aeg ainſt him, 136 


” Philip makes weffedkob at- 


tempts againſt! Athens, 137, 
138. be endeavours to bring over 
the Atolians into his party, 
139. he is defeared in a battle 


wy by Sulpicius, 143. be is reduced 
tao abandon che qe ſiles along the 
«  (Aplus; 153. ineffectual interview 


of 'Philip'with'Flathininus ebñ- 
cerning peace, 16. be is de- 
ſeated by Fam nim neir Sco- 
tuſſa and Cynoſcephalæ in Tbeſ- 
ſalia, 169. che Romans grant 

- him ue 179. Philip aids Qin- 
tius aguinſt Nadis, his g0n- 
duct to Scipio, — 44 Philip's 
cauſes of diſcontent from tbe 


Nomans, 301, &c. the Romans 


order him to evac vate the Citics 
- "of Thraca, 306, be diſcherxcs 
FR ? 8 * 45 8 # * _ 3 { 4 A * ye m4 ? A ] P 
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„ 11 WS aon LT) inhabitants of 
- M-ronea, 308. he ſends his 
ſon Demetrius on an embaſly to 
Rome, gc. compla'nts again ſt 
Philip carried to Rome, 330. the 
 Komars ſend back his fon with 
2 ors, 331. Philip pre- 
= pares to renew the war with 
.. the Romans, 332. plot of Per- 
ſcus againſt Demetrius, 337. he 
accuſes him to Philip, 342. upon 
a new accuſation Philip canſes 
. bn to be put to death, 
: * o. he diſe wers his innocence 
me time after, and Purſeus's 
guilt, 362. whilt he meditates 
the ent of che Latter, he 
dies, 364 
PRs 2 preten is himſelf ſon of 
. Perſeus, and ſcizes the kingdom 
of Macedonia, IX. 139. he is 
| defeated and Killed by Tremel- 
Jun, ä ibia. 
Pulk! r, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains: provinces which fe't to 
bim aftec that prince's death, 
3 FU 25 
Parzre, in coneert, with bis bro- 
tber Antiocbus, deſtroys the c * 
| of Mopſueſtia, to avenge the dea 
of bis brother Seleucus, IX. 


256. he. reigns in Syria with 


bis brotber Demetrius, after ha- 
Ying driven out Euſebes, 257. 
- Philip's death, 259 


ur. 17, Phrygian, is made go- 


2 of Judza by 88 


8 ſoſter Eu, and 


vourite of Anriochus Epiphanes, ; 
PutLoroturn, Megaopali 


is made governor by that prince 
of bis ſon Antiochus Eupator, 
and regent of Syria, VIII. 471. 
X. 176. Lyſias uſurps that em- 
pioyment from bim, ibid. Philip 
retires into Eęæypt, 177 
Pu Lr, of Acarbania, phyſician, 
known from the ſalutary draugbt 
| Which he gave Alexander, VI. 
064 
Philipsbargh, town of Gr 
| bebeged and taken by the French, 
VIII. 285 


413 


Pult; scus is ſent by the king of 
_ Perſia to reconcile the fates of 
Greece, . 

PAILIsrus, rich citizen of Spra- 

cuſe, pays a fine for Dionylws, 

V. 107. Dionyſius baniſhes bim, 

V. 14, Dionyſus tbe younger 
reca's bim to court, 162. death 

of Philiſtus, 183, he may be con- 

dered as a great hiſtortan, 162 

Puri Loclzs, Macedonian, de- 
voted to Perſeus, is ſent by Philip 
on an embaſſy ty Rome, VIII. 
357. at his return be delivers a 

_ turge'd letter to that 7 7 under 
the counterfeited ſcal of T. 

tius, which n che aof of 
Demetrius, 8 1 8 
him to be ſeized, a FR 

. the queſtion, in which be 4 ta, 


Pfl. oc Es, , one of the AitieHan 
generals, is defeated and made 
2 with his collegyes at the 

3 Egoſpotamos, IV. 43. 
is put to death, 48 


* 


mene ge ge e of th: Pho 


Hee of of the" eee 15505 


deterinines the m to 1 
Bo. 22. he makes himſelf 2 


er of the tem me 2 
* and takes the ri es of it to pa 
bis e 23, 24 be is defeatat 


in a battle, and rhtows himſelf 
beadlong from the top of 1. 


ruirenibzs, runner e Ar- 
. Xarder the Great, f. 
dis ſwiftneſs, 


education, VIII. 82. nf Treat 
qualities, "bid. &e, be deter- 
mines his citizens to reject the 

offers of Clcomenes, VII. 381. 
be ſignalizes himſelf at che bat- 

tle of Selaſia, 383, he is elected 
general of the horſe'by the A- 
chæans, VIII. 85. he diltin- 


7 Eviſhes "himſelf in the battle near 
the city of Ela, 80. he reforms 
the Achæan troops, 87. he'is 
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eleQed captain. general of the 
3 106. be gains a fa- 
mous - yidtory over Machanidas 
tyrant of Sparta, and kills bim 
in the battle, 108, 111. the 
Achæans ere& him a ſtatue, z5id. 
Honovrs which he receives, in 
the aſſembly at the Neman 
James, 113. Philopœmen is de- 
feared at ea by the tyrant Nabis, 
213. he gains a famous vict ry 
over that tyrant near Sparta, ibid. 
aAſter the death of Nabis, be ſeiz- 
es Sparta, and obliges that city 
To we into the Achæan league, 
220, be refuſes the preſents of- 
fered bim by the Spartans, 221. 
.he ſecretly favours the Spartan 
apts and cauſes war to be de- 
againſt that city, 279. he 
Sinks himſelf maſter of Sparta, 
and .reinftates the exiles, 281. 
the attacks Meſſene, and is taken 
priſoner, 316. tbe Meſſenians 
put him tv death, 317. honours 
2 . — bis memory, 318. trial 
after his denth, 
ibid. IX. 151 
Pan.organG, Ph 12 it is 
„ proper — 
the „ V. ago. the 
this ciente incompatible Lich 
Pn! — ſon of Parmenio, 
= a body of borſe in 
lexander's expedition — 
Perſia, VI. 128. pretended con- 
ſpiracy of Philotas againſt Ale- 


put to death, r of 
'HILOTAS,, gOVernor of Upper 
Aa, is pur to death by Pithon - 
PII. 86 
puiLox! anus, "200k favourite of 
Dionyſuis the tyrant: his gene- 
raus freedom, V. 149, &c. 
Py1ILOXENVs, Macedonian, ſeizes 


2 we. cauſes him to be 
* on, VI. 380 
[Ta oo 


onia, is condemned 


„ N D 


Kander, 281, agg. &. „ 


to be jv tes by. che Romans, 
* 224. the Marſeillians, ori- 


_ ginally deſcended from that city, 
obtain pardon for it, ibia. 
Ne part of Greece, II. 292. it 
is ravaged by Xerxes, III. 150. 
the Lacedæmonians deprixe the 
people of Phocis of the cuſtedy 
of the temple of Delphi, 276. 
Pericles reitores it to them, thid. 
_thePhocgans tillche ground con - 
ſecrated to Apollo, VI. 22, they 
are declared guilty of ſacrilege, 
aa are goed, e they take 
arms againſt the decree of the 
Ampbictyons, ibid. the latter 
make war againſt che Phocz- 


ans, 23. Philip reduces them, 45 


PHocioN, general of the Atheni- 
ane, drives Philip out of Eubga, 
VI. 38. he makes that 
Byzantium, 66. be rejedis the 
offers of Harpalus, 377. he en- 
de. vours in vain to prevent the 
_ Athenians from 1 200 f. * 
Lamian war, VII. 29. 
condemned to die by 2 
nians, 68. his body is carried 
out ef the territory or Attica, 
70, the Atbenians ere a ſlatue 
to him, and inter bis bones ho- 


of Phocion, VI. 36. 377. . 
e. 

Phanix, fabulous bird ; wonders 
relared of it, L 23, & e. 


ProRuNE vs, king of | hug II. 


300 


PugAAT A8 1, bon of, Priapatius, 
king of the Parthians, IX, 305 


ParAATES II, ſucceeds bis la- 


ther Mitbridates in the king - 
dom of Partbia, IX. 305. be 1s 
defeated three times by Antio- 


chus Sidetes, 229. be releaſcs 


Demetrius, 230. he de feats An- 
tiochus, Who is killed in the 
battle, 229. he marries one of 


that prince's daughters, 230. be 
is ee by che Seythians, who 


8 had called i in Antiochus to their 


aid, and i is b Bile in flying, 232, 
5 &c. 


"Paraartes 


prince 
raiſe che ſege of Perinthus and 


- nourably, 76. character and praiſe 


* „„ a ie oa * 
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pnnadvrs un, firnamed Theos, 
king of the Partbians, IX. 307. 
he makes an alliance with the 
Romans during the war with 
© Mithridates, ibid. he eſpouſes 
* the part of Tigranes the younger 


agaihſt his father, ibid. 118 ry ; 


Phraares, 
Pun haves IV, is placed by his 
father Orodes upon the Parthian 
__ throne, IX. 344. he purs his 
©” brothers, facher, and his ſan to 
: death, *, ibid. 
Tus A0ATES, ki of the Medes, 
ſucceeds his Farher Dejoces, II. 
" "Hb de makes bimſelf maſter of 
ſt all Upper Afia, ibid, he 
males war azainft che 4; 58 
i ans, 60. be 75 defeated, bid. 
© Nabuchodonoſor puts him to 
+ dearth, * wid. 
Para pana one of Ale- 


" xinder's fals : provinces 
7. which fell to him after that 
prince's Alt VII. 25 
, province of Aſia . 
6 

inrxieus, one of the Athenian 

." generals, op the tccal of 


L Fickiades, IV. 9. be is di- 
veſted of the command, 10 
PhzxYNon commands the KS 
of the Athenians ſent -againſt 
. II. 12 he accepts 
the challenge of Pittacus, and is 
killed, ib. 


Fnvr, king of the Aſſyrians, who 


does penance the preachin 
| of Jonah, 2 F II. 


wo L vs, Led 0 


is killed at the ßege of 8 ta by 
Pyrrhus, hghting Wau, ou 


Purscox. Tee Prot oMY ES. 


© GETEs, firnamed Phyſcon. 
bf: general of the troops of 


aan 5e defends that city a- 


| Dionyſus, V. 138. Dio- 
| [8 ius, after having made zim 


ſuffer great indignities, puts him 
to death, 139 


rina. Greek Lyric poet, cha- 


Proanut n, 
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'raRer of Nis works; © TH.” 303 
Pir ens, port of Athens, III. 193 
Piremis, name given to kings, fail 

dy the Egypt an prieſts to have 
nnn ypt I. 87 
thenim captain, 

determines che people of Athens 
—_ recal Alcibiades, IV. 10. the 


Athentans ſend iim to teat 


with Alcibiades and Trijapherhes, 
LF. at his return he changes the 
form of the government, 12 

ProawDen, Lacedæmonian, is ap- 
pointed by Agelflavs his brorher- 

 1n-law to command the fleet in 
his ſtead, IV. 147. he is defeated 
dy Conon gear Cnidus, and killed 
in the battle, 118, Kc. 

PistsraATrus, Athenian, mitkes 
himſelf tyrant of Athens, II. 
354, 355+ lenity of his govern- 

ment, 356. his death, 1. bis 
character, 353. library founded 
by him at Athens, 356 

P1350 ( Calpurnivs) conſul, elm - 
mands at the ſiege of 0 hag 
| before che arrival of Sc 


2 governor of ae 
for Darius, revous apainſt-that 
prince, III. 373. hoe i taken ur d | 
put to'death, 7? 7 254. 

Pi TRON, one of Alexander 's ca 

- tains, is made governor of M 
dia by Antipater, VII. 39, be 
cauſes Philoras to -be » to 


| death, and rakes polle on. of 


he is driven 


his government, 86. he 
out of Media by Peuceſtes, und 


5 obliged to · retire to Seleucus, 4b; 7 
| Antigzonus pow bim to depths, 


10 
eng, of Mitylene, one of 
the ſeven ſages of Greece, drives 
out rhe tyrant who oppreſſed his 
country, II. 376. he commands 

e army againſt the Athenians, 


- #4. he —_ Phrynon'theie 


general to a ſingle cumbat, and 
kills him, ibid. the inhabitants 
of Mitylene give him the ſove- 
reignty of their city, ibi. he 
1 4 volun- 


. 
Tot RT. 27 0 
an rener, big. tis 


ibid. 
255 2 ich aud defence of 
2 7 rhe' Woes II. 246, 


1 695 11 


of tht a 
| 754 


Tu clty 9 Hai, | . 5 


the Platzans 2 an, Il 
the battle of Marat II. 9 
they refuſe tu @bmit to 7 
136. the Greeks decree the prize 

of talour ro them aſtet the de- 

| 7 5 of Mardonis, 178. the 


tears in e anniverfary _ 


- Feftival in thoſe who 
Ded in de Darts, 481. ſege 
"of Phtza by the Thebang, 320. 
. and taken o : 
| edzxrmoniars 58. 
che Thebain gewelig dy, 
©, V. 246. the Platæans re- 
re to Athens, 7t:4. they induce 
Alexander to deſtroy , Thebes, 
VE.” 119. that prince permits 
them co rebuild their city, 241 
vue Phil pher of Athens: 
be retires to M n 1 = 
Ee of the Achenians, I 
aro 2 into EPs — 1 he 
. the frit time at the 
a of Dionyſius th 4/64. oh 
12. his intimacy an 
with Dion, ibid. Plato's — 
voyage into Sicily, 161. * 
' ful'change vecafioned long is _- 
ſenee at the tourt of 


the younger, 163. conſpiracy ＋ 50 


the courtiexs to prevent is ef- 
tects, 164. Plato quite the court, 
and returrs into Greece, 168. 
venture that bappens to bm 

at Olympia, ibid. be returns to 
the cot: We er, 
170. Dionyſius differs with him, 
171. be permits him a return 
into Greece, 172, Plato's death, 


332 
L 2 near Syraculs, * 
715 


E 


| Trier AX, king of 


Fr — 

t ' Mycenz, II. gor, 

O- 
nia, takes pains to cauſe à trea 

"ro be concluded between ">" 2 

and Sparta, III. 395. ble gpach, 

2 29 


b 


; Toppers, of Fretria, calls in the 


aid of Eubos 


© "perfidy, 53.  Phacion drives 
him out of Eretria, |, bid. 


Pacile, Ine, gallery or porch 


of paintings at Athens, where 


dhe oics uſed to alſemble, _ 


htion of 
the prizes in che ö 5 hg 
V. 67. poers who vere and 


improved tragedy W | 
68 


Por FMARCH, magi at To 
thens, employed both to admi- 
niſter juſtice, and command ar- 


mies, III. 94. IV. 2 87 
1 


Feinste, nome given Demetri 
' fon of Antigonus, VII. 110 


Politics * Policy, wherein it con- 


- ffts,* III. 272. IV. 6, 57 
: 131. * 9, IF- effects of 4 rae 


3 38. III. 337. policy 
of che Romans, IX. 102, 105, 


. 222, 334, language of politic: 


uns, 


ronretve, Greek big orian! d 


fun&en at the funeral of Philo- 
5 23 VII. 318, tie is chuſ 
. o Ptolomy E. vi 
the Acbrans, 32 8. 
eis 's ef general of the horſe 
by the Achaans. IX. 41. he is 
depured to the conſul Marcius, 
to hom be preſents the decree 
of the Achzans, 43, 45. he re- 
turns to Achaia, 45. he faves the 
| Achzans 2 confiderable expence, 
48. he is concluded in the num - 
ber of the exiles, and carried 
to Rome, 11 Fe his great * 


aticy 68. ſatyric. „„ 
1 See e II. 36 1 3 


2 *Þ, 


2 RK. 


ide ſedond Scipio” * 
nus, tid. I. 1558 351. re- 

e Palyblus into Athaia, 
IN. Tex. Zeat of Polybius in de- 


: 2 fendin 8 $ memory, 


» 2 


a. Wich be gives of 
is d intereſtedneſs, ibid. he 1 
„ AKabinhes good order and 
ty in His country, 153. — 
zi . to 8e pio at ore, and 


40 -\necompenies him to the ſiege of 


Numantis, I. after ede: 
„ death He returns into his 

— country, where be ends his * 

bid. 

Odd rater of Mepalopolis, officer 

's in the army of the Achzans, 

VIII. 110 

Porvarmas Lacedzmonian, is 

charged with! the War againſt 

„ Olyathut, and takes that City, 


V. 228 > 


PouyenaTry, eyrant of Samos, 


II. 202. ſingular hiftory of that 


* ryranr; ibid. his mifercble end, 
"20 


3 
Barre rs, firſt miniſter of 


:* Prolomy. Ep'phanes, renders tt at 
prince zrcat ſervices, VIII. 298 
PoLYDAMAS),' famous * Athlon of 
Porrpucrus; king of PERL 
fy: ande brother of  Lycurgus, III. 
13 

Por YDORUS, dis of Jaſon /ry- 
rait of Pberæ, ſucceeds him, 
and is foon after killed by Po- 
e bis och r brother, v. 

8 10 4 68 

Pol vvvs, fanabdt of Syracuſe, 
hatangues the people pon the 
; action of And ranodorus | eetThe 
death of Hieronymus, X. 30 
Polygamy. It was allowed | in Egypt, 
+ 21137 

por ronorvs, faqots painter; ge- 
nerous action of his 10 the Athe - 
nans, ; 1T 102 
PoLyPE nachm, nenen con- 
cert with Leptiaus, kills Cal- 
er * n V. 


197 


I N d E K. Ary 


yh 292 
e 15 7 Laffttuted c Ja- 
Rn, N ran of F Pherz , 2 

8. he kills. 
a * 3 brut v, an 
after killed mſels 7 ; Ale. 

ander of per wt 2 . 

Na Angle Aa 

nerals 0 ot” A = 
reduces a n "called Buba- 

dene, VI. 316, he ridigulys a 

8 petfag for rotraring hizpſclf 

© before Alexander, o, :;bat 

Prince cauſes. him png © put in 
Pr ſon, and pardans. him foon 
_ after, "7:2. Polyſperchon takes 
the city of Ora, 351+ be ig ap- 
| Pointed regent af the kingdom, 

a and governor of Macedonia by 
Anti pater, VII. 64. he e 

Olympia, '66, he edcavours 

a Heure Gre: :ce to him ſelt, 67+ 

is driven out of eee 
Caſſander, go. be — 
cules the ſon of Rinde va 
hes mother Birünz to be put to 

\gearh, _ * „122 

Pot vs rnAxrvs, Macedonian Lol 

dier, carries drink to lus at 
tbe paint of death, NO £SCIVES 

4.253 

5505 Re rh th er in- aw, Oi 
7 taving Je a- 

gain chat p 7 15 Kies to avoid 
Nang into his hand * 3 

e Ae 7 
fleet of Antiorhus the Ghz 

dieefeated by Livius, 55 7 

to f, VIII. 239. 

"PATNA, ee eg og e 
che fleet o FRhod4s 2s by fs ta- 
bew, 21 be n delelrec, by 
Amirut; * reduced to r 
dre to Epheſis, - Links 2:6 

n hrot lier of niere 1 I. 

king of Syracuſe, gives bis bro- 
ther umbeage, UT. 300. The- 
ron, bis ſon-in- law,, takes his 
"part, ibid. peace is made by the 
| mediation of the poet Simomdes, 
nh bid, 

rob Ev, esse Lucullus in the 

- war*againſt dLthclaaces, X. 142. 

| 33 his 


> Dd 
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conduct upon, arriving in his g 
e e. LB W. 
thrtes peace, 145. de gains 
ſeveral ViRones over that prince, 
. he marches into Armenia 
2 Tigranes, who comes and 
rrenders bimſelf to bim, 147. 


he purſues Mithridates, and in 


be way fob jecte the Albanians 
and Iberians, 151. tired of fol- 
Jowing Mitbridates, he chmes to 
Syria, of which he takes poſſeſ- 
fon, and puts an end to the 
empire of the Seleucides, 152. 
IX. 267. he marches to Pon- 
tus, X. 154. he returns into 
Syriz, 156. Pompey's expedi- 
tions into Arabia, 161. IX. 
292, and Judxa, 293. be takes 
Jeruſalem, enters the temple, 
and the Jandtum Sancttrum, 
295. after baving reduced all the 
cities of Pontus he returns to 
Rome, X. 162. he receives the 
Honour of a triumph, ibid. after 
His defeat at Phar Ala. he retires 
into Epypt, 176. he is killed, 
ME >, 

PomreEeJvus, Roman cfficer, com- 
mands a mall body o troops dur- 
ing the war wita Perſeus, and 
retires to an eminer ce, where he 
detends himſelf valiancly, IX. 

| TT TOR 


Pontus, kingdom of Afi Miner, 
II. 4. VII. 12. chronological 
abridgment of the hiſtory of the 
kings of Pontus ibid, 

C. PoriLivs is ſent ambaſſador 
into Egypt in order to put an end 
to the war there, VIII. 382. he 
obliges Antiochos ro quit Egypt, 

and leave the two brother Pto- 
lomies in quiet poſſe/Ton of it, 
387. he is {ent into Pelopon- 
neſus ro publiſh the decree of 
the ſenate there in favour of 
the Greeks, e 

PoxPHYRIVvs, Tyrian, a learned 
Pagan, declared enemy of Chri- 
ſtianity, and the holy Scriptures, 


VIII. 422 


3 


IN PD E X. 


Pon vs, Indian ki 


ng, refuſes to 
ſubmfc to Alexander, VI. 334. 
he is defeated and taken priſoner, 
38, 343" Alexander reſlores 
him his dominions, ibid. 
Pofts, Inyention of pofls and cou- 
1 fl. 168, 230 
eTHINGS, Piolomy's miniſter, 
dethrones Cleopatra. X. 176. he 
adviſes the death of Pompey, 

177. he endeavours to render 
Cæbir odious to the Egyptians, 


2 179: he prevents the effect of 
” Cal; 


r's decree, and makes. the 
yptians take arms againſt him, 
182. Cxfar cauſes him to be put 
to death, . 
Pot idaa, city of Macedonia, re- 
volts againſt the Atbenians, to 
whom it was tributary, III. 280. 
it is beſieged and 5/6 by the 
Athenians, 281, 338. Philip 
takes that city from chem, VI. 
19842 
Poverty. Love of poverty inſtitut- 
ed at Sparta, IV, 262 
Power or Rule, the ſpirit of it, 
how ymbragious, X. 67 
PzExXAsSPEs, confident of Cam- 
byſes, kills Smerdis by that 
prince's order, II. 199. his, baſe 
and monſtrous flattery of Cam- 
byſes, 201. he promiſes the 
Magi to declare Smerdis the 
Magus the true ſon of Cyrus to 
the people, 208, be ſpraks to 
the people from che top of a 
tower, declares the contrary to 
them, throws himſelt down from 
the tower, and is killed, ibid. 
Px fArAr Ius, fon and fuccefjor 
of Arſaces II. king of the Par- 


thians, 8s 
p Priene, city of Tonia, x III. 276 
Princes, See Kings. | 


PRocLESs, ſon of Ariftodemus, 
reigns. at Sparta with his bro- 
ther Euryſthenes, III. 16 


PROCULEtOs, Roman officer, 


comes to Cleopatra in her retire- 

ment, and adviſes ber to put 
herſelf into Cæſar's hauds, x 

218. 


I mM. 4 2: M0... PW. - %# 


of the perſon of that princeſ;, 
na. Cxſar orders him to ask 
der what ſhe deſires of him, 
PRA. name given by the Lace- 

dæmonians to the guazdians 

eee e I. 
Pnox ros, king of Argos, II. 
| 8b 5d; "bg. 


PrRoMACHUs, one of e 
omcers, dies in a debauch with 
e 
Prophecies, in reſpect to Pharaoh 
_ Hophra, and the Egyptians, I. 
97, &c, prophecies concerning 
Nineve, H, 64. Babylon, 149. 
Cyrus, 144. Alexander, VI. 
207. Tyre, 194. Antiochus the 
Great, VIII. 289. Seleucus Phi- 
lepator, 369. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, 411. Jacob's prophecy 
concerning the Meſſiab, IX. 302 
Proſperity, Proof to which it puts 
: - e ſoul, II. 187. train of pro- 
it TY. 3 

W Nn brother of N 8 
cles, expels Evagoras II. from 


Salamin, and reigns in his ſtead, 


V. 334. Ochus eonfirms the 

on of the throne to tim, 

| 8 

PrRoTAGoR 4s of Abdera, folk, 
opinion of Protagoras concern- 
ing che ne, III. 417. the 

Athenians expel him their city, 

and cauſe his Works to be 7 

ä ibid. 


 FroTEas, Macedonian; Alexan- 


der drinks his health in the bowl 
of Hercules, I. 395 


PRor tus, king of Egypt, I. 78. 


he ſtops Helen and her riches, 
and reſtores ber. to Mene!aus, 
| ibid. &cc. 
PRoTHovs, ſenator of Sparta, op- 
pore the war with the Thebans, 


ut is diſregarded, V. 248, &c. 
PaoToGENES, famous painter, 
Demetrius's regard for him dur- 


ing the fiege of Rhodes, VII. 


101 


1 "he makes himfelf maſter 


PxoroMAcHvs, one of the Athe- 
nian generals that gained the 
Victory gear the ads Argi- 
nuf, and were condemned at 
theif return. IV. 33, 39 
Providence.  Dilcglrſe of Scorates 
, upon brovidence, * IV. 210 
PaoxtNEs of Ecotia, commands 
a body of Grecian troops iu the 
army of Cyrus the younger a- 
WEE his brother Artaxerxes, 
IV. 80. he is ſeized by trea- 
cherry, and put to death, 102. 
character of Proxenes, 103 
Px us 1 A8 I, king of Bitbynia, VI. 


| $0 

Pavsras I, king of Bithynia, ſir- 
named the Hunter, declares for 
the Romans againſt Antioc hus, 
VIII. 244, he makes war againſt 
Eumenes, 320, Frvices done 
bim by Hannibal during that 
war, i. I. 395, Pruſias agrees 
to deliver him up to the Ro- 
mans, 306, VIII. 321. be en- 
deavours to induce the Romans 
to grant Perſcus a peace, IX. 
49. his abjeét flattery in. the 
ſenate, 119. war of Prufiis with 
Attalus, 124, the ſenate oblige 
him to lay down his arms, and. 
ro make Attalus ſatis factlon, 
125. Pruſias intending to put his 
ſon Nicomedes to death, is killed 
by him, 1265 
Prytanis, name of the chief magi- 
ſtrate of Corinth, II. 304 
PSAMMENITUS, king of Egypt, is 
_ conquered by Cambyſes, who 
uſes him with clemency, I. 105. 
1“. 195. he endeavours to rea- 
ſcend the throne, ard is put t 
death, I. 105, II. 195 
Ps aMMis, king of Egypt, I. 95 


PS 4 MM1TICUS, one of the twelve 


kings, who reigned at the ſame 

dime in Egypt, is baniſhed into 

the tens, and on what occaſiun,, 

I. 88. he dctcatrs the vther eleven 

kings, andre mains ſole monarch- 
of Egypt, ibid. he makes war 

again ſt the king of Aſſyxia, 89. 

T 5 | ke 
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baGeges Azorus, and takes ic 
"after, ,a biege oi 4weory-nine 
fears, 90. be prevents the Scy- 
ans from invading Egypt, ib. 

his method for knowing whe- 
iter the Ezyptans wzre the moſt 
— 2 people of the earth, ibid. 
ProLEMAIs, daughter of Prolomy 
Soter, is married, to Demetrius 
Poli tcetes, FIL. 293 
Prozozir, ſon of Amyntas, II. 
diſputes the crown with Perdic- 
cas, V. 270. Pelopidas excludes 


him, from the chrone, ibid. VI. 


pro oMy, ſon of Seleucus, is killed 


at the battle of Ipſus, VI. 16. 
Prox ozir I, ſon of Lagus, one of 
Alexander's generals, takes ſe- 
verel cities of India, VI. 330. 

de is dangeroufly wounded at 

the ſiege of a city of 11'&a, 363. 

he is cured ſo" after, ibid. pro- 

vinces which. fall to bim after 

the deach of Alexander, VII. 

25. he cauſes the body of Ale- 
Kander ip he carried to Alexan- 
_ dria, 50. he enters into a league 
* with Antipater, (raterus, and 

Antigonus againſt Perdiccas and 

Fumenes, 52. he makes him- 

1 halter of Syria, Fhænicia, 
and 34 62, he. takes Jeru- 
ſalem, 63. be forms a league 
with Selencus, .Cfſander, and 
Lyſimachus, againſt Antigonus, 
107. he ſeizes the iland of Cy- 
Ptus, 112. he defeats Demetrius 
in bartle, 11 ke 
ſelf maſter of Tyre, 114. defeat 
of one of his generals by De- 
metrius, 113. different expedi- 
tions of Ptolomy againſt Anti- 

onus, 123. Frolomy is defeared 

y Demetr us, who takes from 
bim the iſle of Cyprus, 138, 

| © 


Ptolomy aſſumes the title of 


King, VII. 140. he ſends aid to 
the Ne Deme- 
trius, 152, 156, the Rhodars, 


N graticude; give him the title 


and makes him 


L N D N X. 


of Ster, 161. Prolomy albes 
bimſelf with Seleucus, Caſſander 
and Lyſimachus, againſt Anti- 
gonys and Demetrius, VII. 170. 
thoſe four princes divide the em- 
pPite of Alexander amongſt them, 
| 172 Ptolomy recakes the iſland 
of Cyprus from Demetrius, 183. 
be renews the league with Ly- 
ſimachus and Seleucus againſt 
Demetrius, 187. be abdicates 
the throne to his ſon Ptolmy 
Philadelphus; 196. death of Pto- 
lomy Soter, 203. praiſe of that 
prince, ibid. famous library, 
which he cauſed to be erected at 
Alexandria, 199 
ProLonuv II, ſirnamed Philadci- 
15 lone, is placed by his father Pto- 
lomy Soter upon the throne of 
Egypt, VII. 203. feaſt which he 
gives the people on bis acceſſion 
to the crown, 204. beginnings of 
his reign, 217. his reſentment 
againſt Demetrius Phalereus, 35. 
he cauſes the holy Scriptures to 
be tranſlated into Greet, to a- 
dorn his library, VII. 235. ke 
cultivates tbe amity of the Ro- 
mans, 282. bis liberali y to the 
Roman ambaſſadors, ibid. Pro- 
lomy ſends aid to the Atheni- 
ans beſieged by Ant'gonus, 284. 
revolt of $ againſt Ptolomy. 
285. the latter quells a conſpi- 
racy agairſt his perſon, 286. 
works of Ptolomy of advantage 
to commerce, 290. he comes 0 
an accommodation wich Magas, 
291. war, between Ptolomy and 
Antiochus, 293. peace between 
thoſe princes, 294. death of 
Ptolomy Philadelphus, 300. cha- 
racter and qualities of that prince, 
301. bis taſte for arts and ſci- 
ences, 293, 298. his application 
ta make commerce flour:ſh in 
his dominions, 290 


Pro ox III, ſrnamed Everger-s, 
ſucceeds his father Prolomy Phi- 
ladelphus, VII. 301. he avenges 
tze death of du ſiſter Berenice, 
93 d 


d puts Laodice to death, and ſeixes 
part of Atta, 30%, in returning 


from that expedition be goes to 


Jeruſalem, and offers ſacrifices 


there to- the God of Ifracl; 309. 


league of Antiochus Hierax and 
Seleucus Callinicus againft Pto- 
lomy, 312. the latter Games-ro 


an accommodation with Seleu- 


cus, ibid. he cauſes Aneig mus to 


be ſized; and impriſoas him, 
315. be augments ne of 
Alexandria 316. he gives Joſeph, 


the nephew of Onias, the farm 
of the revenues of the provinces 
of Calo Syria, Phœn cia, Ju- 
dæa, and Samaria, 319. Ptolo- 
-. my's liberality to the Rhodians, 
396. arrival of Cleomenes at 


© 


— 


* 


the court of Egypt, 395. death 


of Prolomy Evergetes, ibid. 
rot ou IV, firnamed Philopa- 


tor, aſcends the throne of Egyp: 
after rhe death of Ptolomy Ever- 
getes, VII. 306. VIII. 2. in- 
juſtice and cruelry of that prince 
to Cleomenes, 33. 35. Antio- 


chu the Great undertakes to 
recover Cœlo- Syria from Pto- 
lomy, 6, 15. ſhort truee between 

roſe two princes, 17. Ptolomy 


gains a great victory over An- 


tiochus at Raphia, 19, 20. be 


comes to Jeruſalem, 21. rage add 
revenge of Ptolomy againſt the 


Jews, becauſe they refuſe ro let 


him enter into the ſanctuary, 22. 


he grants Antiochus peace, 23. 


the Egyptians revolt againſt Phi- 


loparor, '25- that prince gives 


himſelf up to all manner of ex- 


ceſſes, 26. he puts Arſinoe bis 


vife and ſiſter to death, 27. he 


Protouy V, called Epiy hanri, at 


. 
* 


- 


# 


dies worn out with debauches, 
„Bas £211 | 2A URS 


the age of five years aſcends the 
chrone of Egypt after the death 
of Ptolomy Phil«pator, VIII. 
122. Antiochut the Great and 
Philip enter into à league to in- 
vade his dominions, 126. Pro- 


421 
lomy is put under the guardian - 
ſhip of — Romans, 734. Ari - 
flomeues, the young king guar- 


_ diary for the Romans, takes Pa- 


leſtine and Cœlo- Syria from 


Antiochus, 149. Antiochts re- 
ta kes choſe provinoes, 151. Sco- 
0 ek ny avainft P:otomy 


ited by Ariftomenes, 188. 


_Prolomy is declired at age, 189, 
he marries Cleopatra, daughter 
- of Antiochus, 208. be makes 

an alliance with the Achzans, 


295. he treats Hyrcanus, the fon 


dt Joſeph, wich great marks of 


and friendſhip, 25, &c. 


he takes a diſguſt to Ariſtomenes, 
and puts him to death, 190, 
296. he abandons himſelf to all 

ſorts of exceſſes, ibid. the Egyp- 


tians form ſeveral conſpiracies 


againſt him, ibid. Ptolomy chuſ- 


es Polycrates ſor his prime mi- 


niſter, 298. with that miniſter's 


aſſiſtance he gets the better of 


the rebels, ibid. he renews the 


alliance with the Achæans, ibid. 


he forms the deſign of attacking 
Seleucus, 329. the principal per- 


forts of his court poiſon him, 
„ ibid. 


Protomy VI, called Philemetor; at 
| ix years old ſucceeds his father 
Ptolomy Epiphanes VIII. 329. 
_ cauſe of war ariſes between 


Ptolomy and Antiochus Epi- 
hanes, 372. coronation of Pto- 


Anmticchus, 376. he loſes a fe- 


_ cond battle againſt Antiochue, 
aad is taken priſoner, 378. the 
Alexandrians elect his brother 
Ptolomy Evergetes II, firnam<- 


ed alſo Phyſcop, in his place, 


380. Antiochus replaces Philo- 


metor in appearance upon the 
throne, 384. the two brothers 


unite and reign jointly, ibid. 


the Romans prevent Antiochus 


from | diſturbing them, 337, 
Philometor is dethroned by his 
brother Phyſcon, IX, 182. te 
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goes to Rome to implore the 
fenate's clemency, ibia. the Ro- 
mans divide the kingdom of 


between the two bro- 


Egypt 
thers, 183. new differences ariſe 
between Philometor- and Phyſ- 
con, 184. Philemertor” refuſes 
to evacuate'the iſlaud of Cy- 
. prus,' 185. he gains à victory 
over Phyſcon, and takes him 
priſoner, 186. he pardons him, 
and reſtores him his dominions, 
187. he marries his daughter 
Cleopatra to Alexander Bala, 
197. he permits Onias to build 
. temple for the Jews in Egypt, 
bid. he marches to the aid of 
Alexander his ſon- in · law, at- 
tacked by Demetrius, 100. 
Ammonius's plot againſt Ptolo- 
my, ibid. upon the refuſal of 
Alexander to deliver up that 
traitor, Philometor takes his 
daughter from him, gives ber 
to Demetrius, and aids him 
in aſcending his father's throne, 
. 5d; Philomeror's death, 201 
ProLomy VII, called Evergetes 
II, and Phyſeon, fon of Ptolo- 


. my Epiphanes, is placed by the 


Alexandrians upon the throne 
of Egypt in his eldeſt bruther's 
+ ſtead; VIII. 380. the rwo bro- 
thers unite and reign jointly, 
- 384. they prepare to defend 
. themſelves againft the attacks of 

Antiochus, bid. the Romans 

oblige that prince to leave thoſe 
two brothers in tranquillity, 
387. Phyſcon dethrones Philo- 
metor, IX. 182. the Romans 
divide the kingdom between 
the two brothers, 183. Phyſcon, 
. diflaticfied with the part given 
to him, goes to Rome, and 
demands co be put in poſſeſ- 
- fron” ot the iſland of Cyprus, 
ibid. the Romans adjudę e it to 
him, 184. the people of Cyre- 

naic a oppoſe Phyſcon's e trance 

into their country, 185. that 
prince re- eſtabliſhes himielf in 

ebgt country, and draws at- 
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tempts againſt his life upon him- 
ſelf by his bad conduct, 186. he 
makes a ſecond voyage to Rome, 
and carries his complaints thither 
againſt his brother, id. he un- 
dertakes to make himfelf maſter 
of the ifland” of Cyprus, ibid. 
Philometor beats and takes bim 
priſoner; and afterwards ge- 
nerouſly reſtores him his domi- 
nions, 117 ge. 
Phyſcon marries Cleopatra, 
the core of Philometor, a- 
ſcends che throme of Egypt, and 
ts his brorher's fon to death, 
X. 202. Phyſcon's exceſs of 
| folly and debauchery, 215. 
Scipio Africanus the younger 
goes to that prince's court, 
217. Phyſcon puts away Cleo- 
patra, and marries a daugh- 
ter of her and ' Philometor, 
named alſo Cleopatra, 232. hor- 
rible cruelties which be oo. 
mits in 227. 2 genera 
revolt an bim % ok that 
| —_— ibid. new cruelties 
of n, ibid. he returns 
; _ , and —— - 
one, 235. he e 
impoſtor Llerandef © Zebina, 
and lends him an army to place 
him upon the throne of Syria, 
ibid. he gives his davgtrer Try- 
phazna in marriage to Grypus, 
239. Phyſcon's death, 240 
ProLoMY VIII, called Lathyrns, 
ſucceeds his father Phyſcon, IX. 
240. Cleopatra his mother o- 
dliges him to repudiste his eldeſt 
fiſter, and marries Selena his 
youngeſt, ibid. Lathyrus aids 
Antiochus the Cyrziccnian a-- 
gainſt John Hyrcanus, 248. 
Cleopatra takes her daughter 
Selena from Lathyrus, and o- 
bliges him to quit Egypt, and 


content himſelf with the xing - 
dom of Cyprus, 249, 250. 
Latbyrus ſends an army to be- 
ſiege Ptolemais, and marches 


in perſon againſt Alexander king 


of the Jews, over whom he 
gains a great victory, 251. bar- 
barous action of Lathyrus aſter 
the battle, ibid. he raiſes the 
hege of Ptolomais, 25. he 
makes an ineffeQual attempt a- 
gainſt Egypt, ibid. he is recall - 
ed by the Alexandriaus, and 
replaced upon the throne of E- 
gypt, 258. 4 rebellion riſes up 
againſt him in Egypt, 259. 
Latbyrus deſtroys Thebes, whi- 
ther the rebels had retired, 260. 
he dies foon after, ibid. 
ProLomy IX, king of Egypt. 
See ALEXANDER ſon of Phyſ- 


ProLoMyY X, ſon of Alexander I, 
king of Egypt. See ALEXAN- 
DER, II. 

ProLomy XI, frnamed Awetes, 

is placed by the Alexandrans 
upon the throne of Egypt, in 
Alexander II.'s ſtead, IX. 269. 

he cauſes himſelf to be deciared 
the friend and ally ot the Ro- 
man people by the credit of 
Cæſar and Pompey, X. 164. he 
oppreſſes his ſubjects in conſe- 
quence with taxations, ibid. 
he is dethroned, 165. the Alex- 
andrians ſubſtitute his daughter 
Berenice in his place, ibid. he 
to Rome, and with money 
gains the ſuffrage of the princi- 
pal perſons oft the common- 
wealth for his re- eſtabliſhment, 
166. he cauſes moſt ot the am- 


baſſadors, ſept by the Egyptians 


to Rome to juſtity their revolt, 
to be murdered, 167. an oracle 
of the Sybil is trumpt up againſt 
him, 168. Gabinius reinſtates 
him upon the throne, 174. Au- 
letes puts his daughter Berenice 
to death, ibid. his ingratitude 
and perfidy to Rabirius, ibid. 
- death of Auletes, 175 
PToLomMy. XII, ſon of Ptolomy 
Auletes, reigns after his father 
with his ſiſter Cleopatra, X. 
175. he expels Cleopatra, 176. 
be cauſes Pompey to be aſſaſſi - 
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nated by the advice of Theodo- 
rus, 177, 178. Cæœſar makes 
himſelf judge between Ptolomy 
and Cleopatra, 179. he ſecures 
the perſon' of Ptolomy, 182. 
he releaſes him, 187. Pcolomy 
rene ws the war againft Cæſar, 
ibid. he is defeated, and drown- 
ed in the Nile endeavouring to 
eſcape/, 188 
ProL ou I, king of Cyprus, bro- 
ther of Ptolomy Auletes, is de- 
poſed by the Romans, who 
confiſcate his treafures, IX, 
275. he poiſons himſelf, 376 
ToLOMY II, ſon of Prolomy 
Auletes, is made king of Cy- 
prus by Cæſar, X. 182. Cæſar 
gives him the crown of Egypt 
jointly with Cleopatra, 189. 
death of — eifined — 
that princeſs, 191 
Proll ou, ſon of Anthony and 
—— is proclaimed king 
of Syri Anthony, X. 203, 
Earned are: . . ſon of 
Phyſcon, is made king of Cy- 
renzica by his father, IX. 241, 
he leaves his kingdom to the 
Romans ar his death, 255 


Prot oMy CERAUNUS, or Tan- 


der, ſon of Ptolomy Soter, quits 
the court, and retires to 
Lyſimachus, and afterwards to 
Seleucus, VII. 197, 220. he 
engages the latter in a war with 
Lyſimachus, 220. he aſſaſſinates 
Seleucus, and poſſeſſes himſelf 
of his do minions, 224. he mar- 
ries his ſiſter Arſftnoe, widow of 
Lyſimacbus, and cauſes her two- 
children by that prince to be 
murdered, 225, 226. he ba- 
niſhes her into Samothracia, 
227. he is ſoon after puniſhed 
for thoſe parricides by the 
Gauls, who kill him in à battle, 
227, 228 
Proromy MACRoN, governor of 
che iſland of Cyprus under 
Ptolomy Philometor, revolts a- 
gainſt that prince, enters into the 
ſexvice 
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ſeryice of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and gives him, an ot the 


ind of e 376, 
357. Antiochus gives him a 

re in his lence, and the 
yermment of, Cœlo-Syria and 
ide, 377+ be marches 2 


w., — 9 . 
udas Maccabæus, 


iyes hem. 1 
i, Prolom through deſpa 
ee 
Prolonx, ſon o Pyrrbus, i is. > 
ed in a battle againſt the Lace- 
+damonians, VIL. 275 
Fangen, af nl, the principal 
0 thcers - unites with 
hooks in hi 15 {piracy 2gaipſt 


6, 18. 
W him. o be 


PuLcut ER (. . conſul, is 
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; VIII. 79 
Prxznvs, foo of Eacides ; 4 
of Epirus, flies from the fury 
© of the. revolted, VII. 180, be 
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All. his riches, ihid he \roriges 
to Demetrius, ſon of —.— 
nos, 181, be e 
elf at che battle — 372, 
:I$t> he goes to Eaypt 28 an 
. buſtage f Demetrius, 18 be 
marries Ant. gone, daughter, of 
Beten ce, ibi, Projomy. gives 
a fleet and mo- ey, of 
. Which he wales ufe for repol- 
ſelling bimſelf of bis domani- 
ons, ibid. Pyrrhus takes, Mace- 
donia from Demetrius, and is 
declared king of it, 187, 188. 
be divides. that Ae with 
Lys, 190. he is ſoon 
iged to quit it, 193. the 
5 Tarentines call in Pyrrbus to 
their aid againſt the Romans, 
239. that prince goes to Italy, 
24a. he defeats the conſul. Le- 
vinus, 247, &c. be cauſes pro- 
- Pofals of peace to · be made to 
the Romans, 248. converſation 
of Pyrrhus wich Fabricius, 253. 
Pyrrhus gains a ſecond advan - 
tage over the Romans, 260 
exped. cions of Pytthus el 
. J. 184. he returns into 
Italy, VII. 26441 he .plunders 
"the remple of Oo att — the 
country of che Loct ians, 265. 
be is defeated by the Romans, 
' returns into. Epirus, 
ibid. he thr: ws. bimſeif into 
| Macedonia, and makes himſelf 
waſter of it. for a time, after 
having defeated Antigonus, 15. 
expedition, of. b Pe- 
lopanneſus, 20, he beſieges 
Spirta neffeckually, ibid. be is 
. Killed at rde, Gigge af Argos, 
278, Kc. and bad cha- 
_Tadters. of Pyrrhus, 189, 40, 


| 279 
PyTHAGoRAs, Lacedzmonian, 
commands part of the fleet on 


Cyrus the ger, in the ex- 


3 of that prince againſt 
is brother Artaxerxes, IV. 80 
PrTRAGORAS, ſan of Evagoras, 


en * city 1 0: * 904 


_ Sed by 'Arraxerxes, during 
* tis father's abſence,” "IV; 177 
Prrn icons, philoſopher, III. 
308. he goes to Italy and ſettles 
at Crotena, Where | he opens 
8 ſchool' of ' philoſophy; 3 
' noviciate of filence which | 
made bis dileiples ary 
| id. 
Prrtfancuvs, of Cyricum, pains 
the favour of Gele 'who 2 
im the revenues of ſeven cities 
for a penſion; II. 236 
Frruxäs, magiſtrate of the Bar- 
tians, induces them to unite 
"their forces againſt the Romans, 
IX. * Metellus puts him ro 


rrrnkas, famous aſtronomer; 414 
geogtäpher, IX. 132 
pirulte, ede of Damòn: trial 
to which their | friendſhip way 


3 
— name of the prieficl 1 
Apollo ene, V. 22 
Pythian, celebrated Ho. bo 
"Greece, «as th; 
Perm, Lydian prince, MEM 
7 3 e erxes 'of 
7s s, III. 122. ns Which 
che princeſt bis wife' ufes to 
make bim ſenfible of the in- 
Juaſtice and ridicule of his con- 


duc, 124, cruelty which Py- 
. thius Ae Tom 3 Ke 


Frr mower, ſent by rhe Aike: 
nians to the aid ot the Leon- 
tines, is baniſhed for not hay- 

lng undertaken che con eſt of 
Sicily,” ,. III. 398 

Prrux of Byzantium famous 

 Therorieian is deputed by Philip 
to the Thebans to incline them 


Werde, VI. 75 
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APBIRIUS POSTHUMUS, 
Roman knight, goes to Pre- 


1 N D 


Ul char d wi 


ince ar Rome, X. 174 
fidy of ' Ptolomy in reſ 
him, ibid; Rabir a is Td 
at Rome of having afliſted Pro- 
lomy in corrupting che ſenate, 
1757. © Cicero takes bis deſonte 
him, ** _ ibid. 
Race. See Courſe. 
oe oe the plain whereNa- 
odonoſor coriquered Phra 


orte, II. 60 


RauxssESs-Mi alt, king of 
„de makes the 


Egypt, I. — 
Iſraelites ſuffer infinite hard- 
ſhips, #616, 
RAMMIUS, citizen of BrunduG- 
um, is ordered by Perſeus to 
poiſon Eumenes, IX. 17. be 
goes to Valerius at Obaleia, 
diſcovers the whole to him, 
and follows him to r* 


Raphia, ciry off Paleftine, near 
which Antiochus the Great was 
defeated by Ptolomy ner mp 


e of biſl eſpecially ; 03 
if it is. Q_f prince VL 
112. delicacy uf the | Lacedz- 
'* monians e the books 
1 


to read 
2 
Fd 9 of 
oman fleet in the 5 
of Livius, VIII. 241. he 

f 4 ere vitory over Polyze- 
nides, Antiochus sad mital, 245. 
de 8 the bonour of a tri- 
um 2 

REcGv 55 (N. Attias) yy 
gairs a great victory over the 
| Carthaginians with bis fleet, I. 
193. he goes to frica, ibid. 
the Romans continue him in 
the command as proconſul, 
ibid. he defeats the aint 
ans, and ſeizes Tunis, 201. be 
ſuffers himſelf tb be daxled by 
his glorious ſucceſſes, 194. he 
1. 
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is defeated and taken priſoner 
| the Cartbaginians, 197, &c. 
the Carchaginians ſend him to 
Nome to propoſe the exchange 
of priſoners, 202. at his return 
they put him to a cruel death, 


en vt; 203 
Rallgiem. Origin and ſource of the 
religion of the ancients, V. 1, 

&c, attention of the anc ents 
© n_ diſcharging all the duties 
af religion, III. 183. the 

vail of religion oſten ſerves to 
cover the moſt criminal deſigns, 

and the moſt unjuſt earerprizes, 
p | . 499; 9 
Ne ſarrection of the body. Con- 
fuſed notion which che ancients 
Dad of the reſurrection of the 

bod. Iv. 37 
Retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks 
after the battle of Cunaxa, IV. 
| 104, &c. 


RHADAMANTHUS, brother of Mi- 


nos, is appointed by that prince 
to adminiſter juſtice in his ca- 
—— 1 LD 270 
Raursixrrus, king of Egypt, 
inet Fre a 13 22 


Rlegium, city of Sicily forms a 
League againft Dionyſus, V. 119. 
it makes peace with that ty - 
, rant, 120. irs refuſal to give 
him a wife, and the inſolent 
anſwer with which that refuſal 
zs attended, 123. Dionyſius be- 
es it out of revenge, 137, 
138. miſerable fate of that city, 
139. 4 Roman legion by the aid 
of the Mamertines comes and 
ſiettles there, after having ex- 
pelled the inhabitants I. 187. 
the Romans re- eſtabliſn the in- 
habicants, { iT" Did. 
 RngoMITHRES, one of the chiefs 
of the revolt againſt Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, delivers up the prin- 
cipal rebels to that prince, to 
make hisown peace, and keeps 
the money which he had brought 


from Egypt for the confederacy, 
V. 307 


Rn1ases, Achæan, obliges hie 


ſon Memnon, who was chief 
magiſtrate, by menaces not to 
oppoſe the treaty with the Ro- 


. mans. . VIII. 160 
Rhodes, ifand- and city of Aſia 


- minor, II. 3. Rhodes takes 
arms afainſt Athens, V. 317. 
it is declared free, 324. it is 
ſubjected by Mauſolus king of 
Caria 329. the Rhodians under- 
take to dethrone Artemiſia wi- 


dow of that prince, 331. that 


princeſs takes their city, ibid. 
the death of [Artemiſia rein- 
+ ſtares their liberty, 332. the 
Rhodians refuſe to aid Antigo- 
nus againſt Ptolomy, VII. 144. 
Demetrius beſieges their city, 


ibid. he raiſes the a year 


after by a peace very honoura- 
dle for the Rhodians, 160. he 
makes them à preſent of all 
the machines of war, | which 
he had employed in that ſiege, 
ibid. the Rhodians erect the fa- 


mous Coloſſus, with the money 
_ raiſed by the ſale uf thoſe ma- 
- chines, x61, their impious fſat- 
Fa =_ of Ptolomy, to expreſs 


gratitude for the aid he Had 


' given them during that fiege, 
ibid. great earthquake at Rhodes, 


4 396: emulation of the neigh · 
bouring princes in conſoling that 
; afflicted ö city, ibid. X. 16. de- 

ſtruction ot the famous Coloſ- 


ſus, VII. 396. war between the 


_ Rhodians and Byzanrines, and 
the cauſes of ir, VIII. 13. peace 
is reſtored between the two 
people, 14. war between the 
Rhodians and Philip, 127. they 
defeat Hannibal at ſea, 243. 
diſpute between the Rhodians 


and Eumenes before the Ro- 


mans concerning the Grecian 
cities of Aſia, 260. the Rho- 
dians fignalize their zeal for 
Rome in the war with Perſeus, 
IX. 20. they ſend amba ſſadors 
to Rome, and to the Roman 
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army in Macedonia, who ſpeak 
there in favour. of Perſtus with 
extraordinary inſolenee, 49, 68. 

_ they ſend deputies to Rome, 
who endeavour to appeaſe the 
anger of the ſenate, 105. after 
- long” and warm ſolicitations, 
they prevail to be admitted into 
- thealliance of the Roman peo- 
ple, 6A vo bog 
RropoguNnet, daughter of Mi- 
thridates King of the Parthians, 
is marricd to Demetrius king of 
Syria, ; IX. 211 
Rhone, river. Paſſage of the Rhone 
by Hannibal, 1. 236 
Nhe, or Time, term of muſic : 
wherein it conſiſts, II. 254 


R1cHELTEV (Cardinal) corn poſed 


dtamatic poems, and piqued him - 
ſelf upon excelling that way, 
2,005 (207460) A 389 (V Toh 
Riches, contempt which the an- 
- cient Scythians had E 
rene 3855 3 TEP I 52 
Romans. Firſt treaty between 
the Romans and Carchagini- 
+205 I. 151, the Romans ſend 
deputies to enquire into the 
: laws of the cities of Greere, 
HI. 21. ſecond treaty between 


the Romans and Carthagini- 


nns, I. 166. war between the 
Romans and Pyrrbus, VII. 239. 


_ » they are defeated in two batdes 


by that prince, 245, 249. they 
gan a great victory over Pyr- 
rhus and oblige him to qu ·t 
Italy, 267, 268. they puniſh che ir 
cwcitizens Who had fettied in Rhe- 
- gium, I. 188. chey fend am- 
baſſadors to Prolomy Philadel- 
phus, and make an alliance 
with that prince, VII. 282. 
they aid the Mamertines againſt 
the Carthaginians, I. 188. they 
meke an alliance with Hiero 
king of Syracuſe, X. 6. they 
form the deſign of fitting out 
a fleet for the firſt time, I. 189. 
they beat the Carthaginians frſt 
near the coaſt of Myle, and af- 
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' terwards' near Ecnoma, 190, 
192, they go to Africa, 192» 


they are at firſt victorious,” and 


afrerwards defeated, 194, 97 · 
they defear the Carthaginian 
fleet in ſight of Sicily, 203. they 
go to Sicily, and form the ſiege 
diefeated at ſea, 206. they gain 
_ great victory over the Cartha- 
ginians, to whom they grant 
a! i} 209, 210 
The Romans take Sardinia 
from the Carrhaginians, I. 224. 
they drive Teuta out of Illyri- 
um, VII. 338. they ſend a ſolemn 
embaſſy into Greece to notify 
their treaty with the My- 
rians, 339. the Corinthians ad- 
mit them to the Iſthmian games, 
and the Athenians grant them 
the freedom of their city, vid. 
the Romans drive Demetriys 
of Pharos out of Illyrium, VIII. 


38. they fend amb iſſadors to 
demand bim of Philip, who 


- reful6s to deliver him up, id. 

they dechre war againſt the 
ES I. 233. they are 
+ defeated neat the Ticinus, 245. 
near Trebia; 249. and the lake 


of Thraſymenus, 254. they 
make ſeveral conqueſts in Spain, 


* 262. they loſe a great battle 
near Cannæ, 263. Hannibal 
beſieges Rome, 274. the Ro- 
mans are defeated in Spain, 
276. they gain a great battle 
over Aſdrubal, 280. they go to 
Atrica, 282. they defeat the 


Carthaginians near Zama, oblige 


them to demand peate, and 
grant it them, 298, &c. 
The Romans ſend deputies 
to Ptolomy and Cleopatra to 
renew their ancient alliance 
with Egypt, VIII. 25. they gain 
an advantage over Philip at A- 
pollonia, 69. they break with 
Hieronymus, X. 27. upon the 
news of that prince's death they 
ſend Marcellus into Sicily, 29. 
what 
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Thermopylæ, 252. they defeat 


Polyx-nides, Antiochus's ad- 


miral, on two occaſions, 2 9, 


246. they go to Alia, and pain a 


great *' victory oyer Antiochus 
near Mag neſia, 248, 252. chey 
gat him peace, 258. they re- 
duce the Etolians, and grant 


mem peace, 277. they ſcbject 


duct there, 112, a thouſand A- 
chæans carried thither, 114. the 
ſenate baniſhes them into ſe- 
vexal tons of Italy, 116. af- 
ter ſeventeen years of baniſh- 


ment, they are ſent back into 


their own country, 117. they 
refuſe Eumenes entrance into 
Rome, 120. che Romars di- 

3 vide 


dat general rakes Syracuſe, 54. the Gauls of Alia, 283. em- | 

. "Marice of che Romans with plaints againſt Philip carried te 1 

the Ætohans, VIII. 74. 'the Rome, 301. the Romans ſend + 

. Romans ſend Sulpicius to the commiſſaries to examine into | 

aid of the Ttolians againſt Pni- thoſe complaints, and to take x 

- - bp, 78. various expeditions of _cognizance of the ill treatment 

that ptætor in Macedonia, Fo, of Sparta by the Achzans, ibid. af 

| 22, general peace between the 305. new complaints carried A 

= "Romans and Philip, in Which Rome againſt Philip, . 330. the 5 
= _ the Hlies on both ſides are in- Romans ſend back his ſon De- 
 «* eluded, 116. the Romans accept metrius with ambaſſadors, 332. 
| the guardianſhip of Prolomy E- they favour Maſiniſſa, who was 
| | piphanes, 133, they declare war at war with che Carthagin ans, 
| azainft Philip, 135, they defeat _ _ F374 

| that prince in battle, 143. they _ The Romans ſend ambaſla- 

| - employ their credit with An- QYors into Macedonia, to have > 

| _ iochus to induce him not to an eye vpon the conduct. of 10 

make war wich Attalus, 149. Perſeus, IX. 4. they break with ; 
_ expeditions of che Romans in that: prince, 13. the war is de- 

| Phocis, 185. they make a treaty clared in form, 24. the Ro- | 

With Nabis, 165. they gain a mans are worſted near the ri- . 

| famous vietory over Philip near ver Peneus, 30. the ſenate 7 

| Scotuſſa and Cynoſcephalz, 169. makes a wile decree to put 2 f 

| they grant that prince peace, ſtop to the avarice of the ge- — 

176, they reinſtate Greece in nerals and magiſtrates, who op- = 

its ancient liberty, 1380 preſſed the allies, 40. the Ro- 4 

The Romans ſend an em- mans penetrate into Macedo- — 

2 baſſy to Antiochus VIII, 186. nia, %* they conquer Gentius 45 

i tende only to diſpoſe both _ king of IIlyrium, £6..they gain 5 

- fides 20.28 open rupture, 18%, a great viaory aver Perſeus near * 

they make war againſt Nabis, the city Pydna, 76, that Fl 

192. they oblige him to de- 22 is taken with bis children, 4 

mand peace and grant it him, 335. decree of the ſenate which a 

498. preparations on all des grants liberty to the Macedoni- 
for a war between the Romans ans and Illyrians, 89. the Ro- 

und Anciocbus, 204. mutual mans oblige Antiochus Epi- y 

embaſbes on both ſides with- phbanes to quit, Egypt, and to | 

our effect, IA. the Romans  leaye the two reigning brothers 2 

ſend troops againſt Nabis, who in peace, VIII. 387, their erne! 5 

hed broken the treaty, 212. treatment of the th lians, 1X, 5 

they declare war againſt An- 111, all in general who had fa- . 

- tiochus; 228. they gain an ad- voured Perſeus, - are cited to G 

| vantafe over that prince at Rome, to anſwer for their eon- | 


Vue the kingdom of Egypt be- N 


tween Philometor and Pbyſcon, 
7 * one of their ambafſadors 
is Killed in Syria, © 188 
The Romans declare the ſews 
- their friends and allies, IX. 191. 
"they acknowledge Demetrius, 


King of 8 Ks they con- 
quer che L gurlan ad give their 
A territory to the Maſſilians, 128. 


tney defeat Andriſcus, and two 
more adventurers, who had poſ- 
- ſeſſed themſelves of Macedonia, 
And reduce that kingdom ifito 
2 Roman province, IX. 136, 
139. they declare war againlt 
tze Carthaginians, I. 322. they 
order them to anon 1 * 
thage, 326. they deſiege that 
; bs 0 demoliſh it rey, 
* 329, 332. decree of the ſenate 
for ſeparating ſ-veral cities from 
the Achæan leagie, IX. 149. 
* trovbles in Achala, 143. the 
* Romans defeat the Achzans, 
und take "Thebes, 144, &c. 


9 | 31323 victory over 


| cb*ans, take Corinth, 
—and burn it, 146, &c. they 
'reduce* Gtrerte into 2 Roman 
province, 148. they renew the 
Treaties ' made with the fews, 
109, 214. they inherit the riches 
and dominions of Artalus king 
of Pergamus, 221. they redace 
Ariſtonicus, who had poſſeſſed 
bimſelf of them, 222. War of 
che Romans agtinſt Joguccha, 
I. 360. Protomy Apion king of 
Eyrenatei, and Nicomedes king 
of Bithynia, lewe the Romans 
their dominions ar their deaths, 
IX. 245; 260. the Romans te- 
- duce* thoſe kingdoms into Ro- 
man provinces, *' 261 
The Romans re eſtabliſh the 
kings of Cappadocia and B thy- 
nia, expelled by Mithridates, 
X. 73. maſſacre of all the Ro- 
mans and Italians in Aſia mi- 
nor, 79. the Romans gain three 
Freat bactles agalnſt the generals 


1 © 4 


of "Mithridates, 88. 92, 91. 


| they, grant that prince peace, 
NN war of the Romans 
With Mithridates, 101. they are 
p 2 by that prince in a 
ttle, 107. they gain a great 
victory over oo reduce 
bim to retire inta Armena, to 
Tigranes bis ſon-in-law, 114, 
321. they declare war againſt 
- 2 anes, and 7 27 in 2 
battle, 125, 127. lecond co rp 
of the WE over kg hcl 
forces of Mithridates and Ti- 
gtranes, 1 34. they again gain 
everal victories over Mithri- 
dates, who had recovered his 
dominions, 146. they ſubje& 
Tigranes king of Armenia, 147. 
chey drive Antiorhus Abaticus 
out of Syria, and reduce that 
kingdom into a Roman pro- 
vince, 153. IX. 267 
The Romans are declared 
heirs of his dominion by the 
will of Alexander king of E- 
gypt, IX. 270. end of the war 
with Mithridates, X. 169. the 
| Romang drive. Prolowy , out; of 
Cyprus, and confiſcate his trga- 
ſores, IX. 275, &c. they in- 
vade Farthia, and are defeated, 
+308, &c. they declare Ptolomy 
Auletes their friend and r. 
X. 164. they reduce Egypt into 
2 Roman province, 223. Cap- 
- 122 is alſo reduced into 2 
_ Roman province, IX. 359. re- 
flection upon the conduct of the 
Romas in reſpęct to the ſlates 
of Greece, and the kings both 
of Europe and Aſia, VIII. 251. 
ſtrokes of the Roman policy, 
320, 326. IX. 102, 105, 122, 
184. difference between the 
Romans and the Greeks, 158. 
Roman haughtineſs, VIII. 387, 
388. ſerring out of the conſul and 
army, IX. 23. difference of 
taſte of the Romans and Greeks 

ia reſpect to Shews, V, 60 
Rosa cks, governor of Lydia, 
2 75 9 and 
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and Ionia, commands 3 
ment of Ochus's army in thac 
© prince's expedition againſt E- 
gypr, i V. 338 
Ros Aexs, perſan lord, ** 


fs of his valour at the battle 


of the Granicus, VI: 133 
Rowers., Condition of chem 2- 
mongſt the ancients, IV. 317 
Roxana, fifter of 'Statira, queen 
of Periz. _Tragical- hiſtory of 
that princeſs, e IV. 58 
@XANE, daughter of Oxyartes, 
Rona of Alexander, VI. 128. 
. he cauſes Statira, Alexande 
widow, as well as herſelf, to 
be put to death with Dryperis, 
| Hepheſtion's widow VII. 27. 
ſhe is delivered of a fon ſoon 
after Alexander's death, 24. 
Caſſander deprives her of all the 
honours of a queen, and ſoon 
after puts her to death, 90, 
121 
Roxane, ſiiler of Mithridates, 


X. 214. deplorable end of that 


Princeſs, © | dia. 5 


gm king of Reha, 


enters Egypt, and conquers it, 
I. 83; at the expiration of fifty 
years be retires voluntarily i into 
Ethiopia, 9884 
| Sabeans, ſect of idolaters in the 


Eaft, II. 270 
Sabrachs, powerful people of In- 
e by Alexander, VI. 

362 

Lula, Scythian nation conquered 

by Alexander, VI. 301 
52 1 b. ot Aſſyria, ſubjected 
In 


— gy el king of Lydia, II. 

69. he beſieges Miletus, ibid. 
Sad ES. Abridgment of the lives 
ot the ſeven lages of one, 


| 373 
Sakuntam, city of Spain bebe 
and taken by Hanuihal, Lays, 


Kc. 5 


Satsy city of the-lower Egypt, I. 
23 


E If E: XJ 
Salamin, capital city of the iſland 
of C Cyprus, * 1 I 175 


n iſle of Greece, famous 


for the battle at ſea between 
Ker xes and the-Greeks, II. 294. 


III. 254 


SA LMANASAR; king of Nineve, 
3 1 Hoſea- king 
cf Samaria, loads bam with. 


- Chains, and deſtroys the king- 


dom af irecl, 44. death 4 


- Salmanaſar, - 1 »L4 
nn Wife ef AtiRobulue: - 
takes the three princes, her huſ- 


| band's brothers, out of priſon, 


IX. 232 


Sm, city of Paleſtine, the 


capital of the kingdom of Iſrael, 


IL 1. origin of the enmity be- 


tween the Samaritans and Jews, 
40. the Samaritans e the 
Jove at the time they are re- 


ilding the temple o? Jeruſa- 


lem, 172, 206. III. 41. they 


ſubmit to Alexander, VI. 203. 


they cannot vubrain the ſame 
privileges of that prince as the 
Jews 214. they muriny, 224. 
Alexander drives them out of 


Su maria, ibid, they conform to 

the religion of Antiochus Epi- 

phanes, VIII. 391. deſtruction 

of Samaria by Wiyrcanus, IX. 
4 2 | 6 


| 2. 
Sambuca, machine of war of the 
ancients, X. 41 


Samos, ifland and city of Ionia, 
II. 294, $07. Samos taken and 
deſtroyed by the Athenians, 
HI. 276. Lyſander re-eſtabliſhes 
the ancient inhabitants in it, 
IV. 51. impious flattery of hat 
Lacedzmonian dy the 2. r 


Sanorbrorlo, ſod of ib#Archipe- 
lago, conſidered as ſacred and 
inviolable,” © © IX;V3 

SANDROCOTIA, Indian, poſſeſſes 
himſelf of all the provinces of 
India, which Alexander had 
conquered, VII. 166. Seleucus 
undertakes to drive him out of 

them, 


5. 


ky 


S. 


8. 


8 


2 


AS SE AS. Bc, 


* 6 


chem, ibid. thoſe two princes 
come to an accommodation, 
Fang of India, tak 427 
ala clay en an 
entirely demoliſhed by Alexan- 
VI. 345 


' 1c king, of Babylon. 


See NABUCHODONoOSOR I. 
SaprHo, of Mitylene, Grnamed 
.- the centh Muſe, II. 372 
SARACYS, king of Aſſyria, II. 


41. revolt of Nabopolaſſar a- 
gainſt chat prince, ibid. death 
of Saracus, 63 


| Sardinia, iſland of Europe in the 


Mediterranean, ſubjected by the 
Carchaginians, I. 145. and af- 
terwards by the Romans, 224 
SARDANAPALUS, king of Aſſyria, 
II. 30. his efteminacy, —— 
bis death, 

Sardis, a City of Lydia, fubjefied 
by Cyrus, II. 135. it is taken 
— burnt by Ariſtagoras and 
the Athenians, IN. 77. Alex- 
ander takes it, VI. 136 

Satrap, name given the governors 
of provinces amongſt ine Per- 
ſians, II. 224. IV. 125 

Saturn, Pagan divinity, I. 114 

Satyr, ſort af poem, V. 68 

Says, the ancient Thebais of E- 
BYPt rice, Bs 

Scamma, name given the 2 
where the Athletæ combated, 


V. 48 

Scars, r of Antony's 
army in Libya declares for Cæ- 
far... X. 213 


 Scavavs, Pompey's leutenant, 


reduces Syria and Damaſcus, 
X. 152 

Sc a vavs (e/Emiligs) is deputed 
by the Romans to Jugurtha, I. 
359+ be ſuffers himſelt to be 
corrupted by that prince, 360 
Scene or Stage, part of the thezere 
of the ancients, F 94 
8c EADTLIDESs, king of Illyrium, 
exerciles a kind of piracy at 
the expence of all his neigh- 
* VI. 337. he joins the 


Achæans 3 the Awliane, 

VIII. 37. de makes an alliance 

with the Romans, nin 77 
Sciences. See Arts. 


* (Poblins) marches into 


Spain againſt Hannibal, I. 238. 
be — the Po, and is de- 
ſeated near the Ticinus, 245. 
be is ſent into Spain, and joins 
his brother Cn. Scipio there, 
262. they make a great progreſs 
there, ibid. 272. they divide 
their troops, 276. Publius is 
killed in a battle, ibid. 
Scirio (cnens] is ſent by his bro- 
ther into Spain, to make head 
_ againſt rubal, I. 240, the 
two brothers join each other, 
and have great ſucceſs, 262, 
272. they divide their t 0 
276. Cneus is killed in battle, 
277 
Sirio (P. Cernelias) ſirnamed 
Africanus, makes himſelf maſter 
ot all Spain, I. 28 1. he is ele& 
ed conſul, and goes to Africa, 
282. be has an interview with 
Hannibal, and gains a great vic- 
tory over that general, 287. he 
grants he Carthaginians peace, 
289. converſation between Sci- 
— and Hannibal at Epheſus, 
OL, VIII. 210. Scipio ſełves ag 
licuenant to his brother L. 
Corn. Scipio in — War with 
Antiochus, 241. he rejects the 
offers of Antiochus, "om SCi- 
pio's death, 307 
Scip1o, (L. come us) INT 
Ajiaticus, is charged with the 
war. againſt Antiuchus, VIII. 
241. be goes to Aſia, 248. be 
gains a famous victory over An- 
tiochus near Magneſia, 251s 
256. he triumhs, 
ae NAsicA, ein of 
Kao by Africanus, is charged 
with an important expedition 
by Paulus Amilius, which he 
executes highly fr bis honour, 
IX. 70. he is ſent into Mace- 
donia, to appeaſe the troubles 
exciced 


— Woes ces — 
— —  o-- ww 


> t 13 VIII. * 
: . ravages Macedonia, 39. he 
| prevails upon the Ztolians to 
make an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, 75, he goes into the ſer- 
l vice ch Prolomy Epi anes king 


1 50. poſſeſſes 


EP 1h, 
' defeated by Ant;othus, and 
. iged ro accept ignominious 
condit ons, id. be conſpires 

n Prolomy, and is . 
: 9 


Serra Greek of Caryandia, is 
commiſſioned by Darius to diſ- 
cover India, III. * he acquics 
— happity of that com- 

I 


| 7 
gr v king of the Seythi- 
aus: In whar manner he re- 


commended unicy to his chil- 


' dren, | III. 54 

Scytale, uſed amongſt the Lace- 
| What ic was, 11. 
N | 326 
Il | SerTurans. They s them - 
ſelves of upper „II. 62. 
| © © they are driven out of it at the 


or 50. manners 9 — 

of the ancient = accord- 
ing to Juſtin, 51. in what time 
N ground amongſt them, 


1 


Tea. Red Sta." Thee paſſage of 
_ the Red fea manifc{tly meant 


1 a paſſage in Diodorus 4p 


Se ; of idolaters in the Ea, i. 
260. Faw ſects of philoſo- 

_ . phers. See Philoſophers. 

4, city of Sicily, puts itſelf 


a - the proteQ tion. of the Car- 
thaginians, | „ * 155 
Sales, city of Pelopc* neſus, fa- 


mous for the battle popes 


SELENA, . of tolo 
Phyſcon and Cleopatra, is co 
N ed by her mother to mary 
5 brocher Lathyrus, IX, 241. 
Cleopatra makes her quit La- 


5 tbyrus, and gives her in mar- 
riage to Antiochus Grypus, 249) 


253. Selena, after the death of 
| marries Antiochus Eu- 
ſebes, 256. Euſebes having been 


8 2 cut of his dominions, 


keeps poſſeſſion of Ptole- 
| 14 with part of Phœnicia 


and Ccalo-Syria, and Yeigng 
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* ae 
Selentide. Famous 


© "Seleucide, VII. 217. end of 
the empire of the Seleue dæ in 
Aba, X. 153 
SzLEVcvs NICATOR, is placed 
| ar the head of all che ca 
of the allies after the death 
Alexander, VII. 25. he is ſet- 
led by Antipater in the govern- 
ment of Babylon, 59. be joins 
Antigonus and Ptolomy againſt 
Eumenes, $4. he forms a league 
wich Proiomy, Lyſimachus, and 
Caſſander, againſt 
107. he makes himſelf maſter 
of Babylon, 115. he aſſumes 
the title of king, 140. he 
ſtrengthens bimſelf upon the 
throne of Syria, ibid. he makes 
an expedition into India, 164. 
league between Seleucus, Pto- 
lomy, Cafſſander and Lyſima- 
chbus againſt Antigoaus and De- 
metrius, 169. Seleucus com- 
mands the army of the confe- 
diexates, and gains a famous 
victory near Ipſus, 170. the 


four victorious princes divide 


che empire of Alexander the 
Great amongſt them, 173. Se- 
leucus builds ſeveral cities, 176. 
he makes an alliance with De- 
metrius 177. he quarrels with 
him, and takes [Cilicia from 


bim, 179, 484. he builds Se- 


186. he forms a league 


_ . wich Pcolomy Ly ſimachus, and 


Pyrrhus, againſt Demetrius, 187. 
he gets that prince's perſon into 


> his hands, 196. be gives bis wife 
and part of his dominions to h's 


fon Antiochus, 220. he makes 


tigonus, 


85 
uad conquer 
_ is unſucceſaſul 


on Nerd ger. 


N 


, 320 
SEL EUcus CSAUxus, ſucceeds 
his father Seleucus Callinicus, 
VIII. 2. he is poiſoned by two 
of his principal officers, -. 2 
SELEUCUS PHILOPATOR,, is left 
by his father "Saws * the 
Great to govern Syria during his 
. , abſence, VIII. 288. be nd 
the throne of Syria, 295. he 
ſends Heliodorus to Jeruſalem 
to bring away its treaſures, 365 
_ poiſoned, ; - .- F08 
9: LEVCUs, the ſan of Demetrius 
Nicator, cauſes himſelf to be de- 
. clared king of Syria, IX. 237+ 
his motber Cleopatra kills ſym 
with her. own hands, . ibid. 
3 2. op.of Ant. o- 
c us kin yria, ſuc- 
. ceeds LP IX. 2 nm he ſup- 
ports himſelf againſt Antiochus 
the Cyzicenian, ibid. be is dri- 
ven gut of his dominions by Eu- 
ſebes, and burnt in Mopſueſtia, 
5 f 256 
SELEVUcus CyBIOSACTES, ſon 
Antiochus Euſebes and Selena, 
goes to Rome to ſollicice the 
ſenate for his mother, IX. 262. 
he accepts the crown of Egypt 
U and 
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"and Perenice, x. 172. he ren- 
dere bimfelf Od by bis baſe 
- Aiclinations, - bi, | Berenice 
e to be rut to death, 


12 bid. 


steve, ae peluſium 


for Cleopatra, delivers up that 
eity to det en. order of that 
yeen, g Ji 214 
4 Canton dry of eil 1114 400. 
1 of Ab £5 groan 
In I. 156 
Beeten, queen aof Aſſyris: 
her birth, II. 14. ſhe marries 
Ader. ibid. manner in which 
me aſcends the throne, 15. ſhe 


Viſits all the ports of ber em- 


pie, 23. her authority over her 
, people, 24. ber-copquelis, hid. 
dhe puts the government into 
75 Ser ſon's hands, and retires 
from the ſight of mankind; 26. 
difference between Semiramis 
{and Sardanapalus, 
Seeg vs, conſul is 3 
e ae near Trebia, I. 


6.5 7 249 
ae. Certbaginian e 
1320. ſenate of Sparta, II. 313. 
- ſenace| of Athens, IV. -282. 

ſenate of Rome, deſoribed by 


„Eines, VII. 250 
Sener, plain where Babylon Was 
* built, „ 259 


dernen raue, king of Nineve, 
- declares war againft Hezekiab, 


and reduces Jeruſalem to extre- 


4 mities, II. 36. he writes to He- 
+ zekja a letter full of bleſphe- 
mies againſt the God of iſrael, 
and marches againſt the king 


-— of Egypt, —ç dominions he 
* „37. be returns againſt 
G alem, 38. his army is de- 


— by an angel, ibid. he is 


- murdered by his 'own children, 


Su Roman officerin < 
+. / ſervice of Ptolomy king of E- 
Os allafinates Pompey, X. 
247277 


ei, diviniry adored in Ire. 


VI. 198 


IL N D E. X. 


srnon, general of Antioebus Epi- 
Phanes is defeared by Judas 


Aer and killed in the 


Die III der 
_ Ius, Roman general 
ke WERE ICY M:tbridates, 

ES 3 105 


8 feb in the Ro- 
man army in quality of pro- 


conſul, 1, 263. be is k He in 
the battle of Cannæe, 266 
5x56 C or SE SONCHIS, kv of 
Egypt, I. 82. he marches a- 
 gainft Jeruſalem, and carries a- 


- way all its treaſures, thid, &. 
king of Egypt, his 


$£303TETE, 
education, I. 71, 72. his con- 
queſts, 72. his works beneficial 
to Epypt:-754 his blind fond- 


"neſs for his own ade 76. | 


bis death, ibid. 
SETHON, king of Egypt, cauſes 
- - himſelf to be conſecrated high- 
prieft of Vulcan, and «bangdons 
himſelf entirely to ſuperit. tion, 
I. 84. miraculous manner in 


which Herodotus r lates that he 


was delivered from Sennache- 
Tib's rruption into his domi- 


e . e 85, **. death of Se- 


hen, | 87 
srr hosts. See 82005 ga 
Sgur nes, prince of Thrace is 

re eſtabl ned in his father's do- 
— by Xenophon, IV. 136. 
 perfidy of that prince to Xeno- 


phon and bis troops, 137 
Seventy. Verſion of the Seventy, 
VII. 237 


Shopherals, | They were in great 


i 


con ſideration in Egypt, J. 52. 
and in India, VI. 324 


- Shews; paſſion for ſhews one of 


the prineipal cauſes of the de- 
cline, degeneracy, and corrup- 
tion of Athens V. 99. difference 
of tale between the 'Greeks 

wand . 


60 

. galley, veſſel. Shay build- 
ing of the ancients, IV. 314. 
bn ont of the fleets of A- 
thens, 


JJ n r 2. 


— 


W 8s. 


tens, V. 352, ſhip of enor- 
mous magnitude built by Ptolo- 
my Philopator, VII. 187 
Sen, and over again Cor- 
cyra, famous for che battle be- 
tween the people of Corcyra 
and the Corinthians, III. 279 
Sitanians, people of Spain; they 
come to ſettle in Sicily, III. 399 
Vicily, iſland of the Mediterranean: 
Deſcription of it, I. 151. diffe- 


rent people that inhabited it, 


Hjcyon, city of Peloponneſus: its 
- kings, II. 300. it is delivered 
from tyranny, and united to 
the Achzan league by Aratus, 


VII. 324, &c. 


Aiden, city of Pbœnicia, II. 6. 
deſpair of the Sidonians when 
they ſee Ochus maſter of their 
city, V. 337. they ſabmir to 
Alexander, auen 
Sieges. Famous ſieges of antiqui- 
. ty ; of Carthage by the Romans, 


I. 329. of Babylon by Cyrus, 


II. 150. of the fame city by 
Darius, III. 45. of Platæa by 
the Lacedæmonians, 342, 355. 
of Syracuſe by the Athenians, 


ce X. 39. of Tyre by A- 
lexander, VI. 78. of Rhodes 
by Demetrius, VII. 144. of A- 


8s thens by Sylla, X. 31 


» Signals 'by fire. Manner of mak - 
ing ſignals by ire, VIII. 9g; 
Si Nox, frnamed the Fuft, ſuc- 
{7 - ceeds his father Onias in the 
bigh- prieſthood of che Jews, 
MII. 176. his death, 1386 
+ $1MoN, ſon of Martathias, VIII. 
3593. he it choſen general in the 

room of his brother Jonathan, 
nnd marches againſt Tryphon, 
IX. 20. be is made high - prieſt 


and prince of Juda, 209. he 


reneus the ancient treaties with 
the Romans, 209, 214. death 
ef Simon 5th 1 226 


Sto, Jew; has the guard of the 


3 © given him: his treache- 


VIII. 365 
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SrMONIDES, Greek pret; his en- 
ſwer to Hiero, who asked him 

- - what God was, III. 301. Si- 
monides preſerved by the gods, 


_—_ V. 
Or,Ar Rocks, king of the ar- 
thdians, IX. oy 


Sinope, city of Pontus. Lucullus 
gives it liberty, X. 120 
Sisvrhos, ſon of olus, makes 
himſelf maſter of Corinth, II. 


4 4.420 
SITALCEs, king of the Odrylians 
in Thrace, makes an alliance 
with che a pm 
Slavery. Slavee.' 8 income 
| patible with the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy, III. 309. the higheſt 
price that can be paid for it, 
cannot reeconcile free men to it, 
Vl. 279. what happens to ſuch 
as have once ſubmitted to 2 
ſtate of ſervitude, VIII. 368 
Six RD Is, or TAN AOT ARK ES, ſon 
of Cyrus, is made governor of 
ſeveral provinces by his father 
Cyrus, II. 180. Cambyſes 
cauſes him to be put to death, 


* F . 9 35051 199 
 SMERDIs the Maxus paſſes for the 
4343. ot the ſame city by Mar- 


ſon of Cyrus, and aſcends the 
tbrone of Perſia, II. 204; 205. 
bis im poſture is diſcovered, 207. 

he is killed by the conſpirators, 
41 . | 4.455 x 4 
SMERDONTES, one of the fox: = 

nerals of Xerxes's army in 
that prinee's expedition againſt 
Greece, 66/1 44 


Sobriety,  Exceilenct leſſon upon 
ſobr (ery, 


pbers; his birth, . I 193. he 
applies himſelf to the of 
the ſciences; 194. bis wonder- 

ful progreſs in them, 195. his 

taſte for moral philoſophy, ibid. 
bis character, ibid. his employ- 
ments, ibid. his ſuſferi ugs from 
the ill temper of his wite 193, 


Demon ar familiar ſpirit? of 


1 U 2 Socrates * 


III. 329 


| | III. 13 
Sumrua, City of Tol, II. 307 


* 86, Ke. | 
SOCRATES, prince of che philoſo- 


430 
- Socrates; 199. che Delphic ora - 
cle declares him the wiſeſt of 
mankind, 203. Socrates diſtin- 
- -puiſhes himſelf at the battle of 
Potidaa, and at that of Delium, 

| III. 280, 379. his intimacy 
. bimſelf entirely to the inſtruc- 

| tion of the Athenian youth, LV. 
204. attachment of his diſciples 


li ples which he gives them upon 


government and religion, 207, 
2 


| 280. be induſtri 
Qiuimſelf to diſcredit the ſophiſts 

in the opinion of the Athenian 
poutb, 214. what we are to 


ner aſcribed to him, 215. So- 
crates i accuſed of holding bad 
opinions concerning the gods, 
Athens, 217, 220, he defends 
neſs, 224. he is condemned to 


ent of priſon, 234+ he paſſes the 


laſt day of his life in diſcourſing 
with his friends n the im- 
mortality of the » 238. be 


drinks the hemlock, 243. pu- 
-  niſhment of his accuſers, 245. 
- Roenoursrendered to bis memory 
by the Athenians, 245. reflec- 
tions upon the ſentence 
on Socrates by the Athenians, 
and on Socrates himſelf, ibid. 
relation between the death of 
Socrates, and that of the go- 
vernor of Tigranes, II. 102 
Soc A rxEs, of Achaia, commands 
a body of Greek troops in the 
expedition of: Cyrus the younger 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes, 
IV. 79. he is ſeized by treachery, 
and put to death, 102 
'BocrRaTts, fon of Nicomedes 
dethrones his brother Nicome- 
dians, ince of upper Aſia, 
11 5. — 2 
ſeif maſter of it, VI. 293. it 
e 3 ä 


With Alcibiades, 386. he devotes 


'  cohim, 207. admirable princi- 


underſtand by the ironical man- 


and of corrupting the youth of 
himſelf without art or mean- 
die, 231. he refuſes to eſcape 


revolts againſt that prince, 294. 
great courage of thirty young 
Sogdian priſoners condemned to 
die by xander, 392, Ser. 

SoGDIANUs, natural fon of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, kills Xer- 
res II, and aſcends the throne 

of Perſia in his ſtead III. 370. 
he puts Bagorazus, one 6 [ok 
father's eunuchs, to death, ibid. 

be is dethroned by Ochus, who 
cauſes him to be ſtifled in aſhes, | 


* 


371, &c. 
Solar year. At what time it be- 
gan to be uſed, I, 50 


Sol. ox, one of the ſeven ſages of 
Greece, is elected archon and 
legiſlator by che Athenians, II. 

42. government which he in- 
itutes at Athens, ibid, &c. 
Laws which he gives the Athe- 
— 347. 22 of Solon 
into t and Lydia, 352, 71. 
his 3 at 1 Gree. 
ſus, ibid. converſation of Solon 
with Thales upon marriage, 
2435 at his return to Athens he 
ds every thing changed, 3 52. 
he endeavours to Piſiſtra- 
tus abdicate the tyranny in 
vain, 354+ death of Solon, 

Sootbſayers. Reflection upon Wo 

events of ſome of their predic- 


tions, VI. 
Sornis rs. Definition of the 38. 
pbiſts, | Iv. 214 


SOPHOCLES, tragic poet, fey diſ- 
es the prize with Æſchylus, 

| and carries it againſt him, III. 
228. V. 73. bis death, 74. 
tragedies-of his come down to 
us, bid. in what manner be 
defended bimſelf in a very ad- 
vanced age againſt the ingrati- 
tude of his children, ibid. cha- 


rater of Sophoc les, 8 


Soruoxts RA, Aſdrubal's 
ter, is marri 


'' 
> 
J 
. 
5 
. 
$ 
| 
» 
1 


the hands of the Romans, is 
reduced to ſend her poiſon, Hd. 
SoPHROSYNE, daughter ot Diony- 
ſius the e der is married to her 
brother, Dionylus the younger, 
1 4s; V. 150 
SoRNATI1US, one of Lucullus's 
' officers, commands in Pontus 
during the abſence of that ge- 
OT enen 
Soz1BEs, Ptolomy Philopator's 
_ miniſter, prevents that prince 
from aiding Cleomeres, and 
adyiſes him to ſeize his perſon, 
VIII. 34. he cauſes Arſme 
the King's ſiſter and wife to be 
; murdered, 27. be is obliged to 
quit his emplayment, ibid. 


| OPS, fon of the former, has 


the care of the perſon of the 
young King Ptolomy Epiphanes, 
ps "VIE £25 
Sos TL xs, Lacedzmonian, accom- 
_ Panies Hannibal in his expedi- 


tions, and compoſes the hiſtory” 


of chat great captain, I. 310 


| Sos1s, one of the chief conſpira- 


tors againſt Hieronymus, ſeizes 
part of the quarter Achradina, 
_ and exborts the Syracuſans to 
recover their liberty, X. 29. be 
is choſen one of the' principal 
_ magiſtrates, 31. he commands 
ide troops ſent to the aid of 


9% V ee, 
Hos1vs, (Caiat) conful, declares 
« for Anthony, and goes ro Dim, 


 wiadiaths £4 122 5 
SosrnEN Rs, Macedonian, Arden 
the Gauls our, of Macedonia, 
and reigns there during ſome 
time, VII. 228. he is over- 

wered by the great number of 
| Brennus's 8 230 
Sos rRATrUs, architect, builds 3 
tower of Pharos, VII. 198. de- 


ceit which he uſes for engrofs- 


ing the whole honour of that 
work to himſelf, 


S03TRATOS, or SoSISTRATVS, 
_.. governor of Syracuſe, delivers 
up that city to Pyrrhus, VII, 
261. Pyrchus, to make him 


Sparta. 


I. 27, 28 
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amends, is for putting him to 


_. death, 264 


SorA DES, fatyric poet, VII. 285. 
joſt puniſhment which he re- 
celves for his catumnies, ibid. 
Son. D:ſcourſe of Scr. tes be- 
fore his death upon the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, IV. 238. &c. 
Soldier. Employment and exer- 
ciſes of the ſoldiers in their 
8. e 103167 
Sous, Nur of Sparta, with his 
collegue Agis, takes the city of 
Elos, | III. 16 
Spain. Deſeription of Spain, I. 
147. mines of gold and fiiver, 
127. the Carthaginians make 
themſelves maſters of part of 
Spain, 149. it is entirely con- 
quered dy the Romans, 282 
e Tactamon. 
SPENDTUs, of Cipua, in concert 
with Mathos, caafes the merce- 
naries to revolt againſt the 
Carthaginians, I. 215. be is 
placed at their head, ibid. he 
puts Giſgo to death, 218. he 
treats with the Carthaginians, 
220. be is ſeized and hanged, 
q 5 | ibi. 
Srrustervs, philoſopher, his in- 
timacy with Dion, V. 169 
Sptacteria, ſmall iſland over a- 
inſt Pylos, III. 360 
SPRERVS, philofopher, affifts Clev- 
menes in reinſtating the an- 
cient diſcipline in Sparta, VII. 
3 62 | 268 
SpHoDRe LAs, Lacedæmonian, why 


commanded in Theſpiæ, forms* 


' a fruitleſs enterprize againſt the 
Piræus, V. 240, &c. he is a2 
quitted for that attempt by the 


credit of Ageſilaus, 243 
Spirit, Familar fp rit of Socrates, 
IV. 199 


SPITAMENES, confident of Reſ- 
ſas, forms a conſpiracy againit 
him, and delivers bim up to 
Alexander, VI. 290, &c, he 
raiſes Bactriana againſt that 
prince, 394. his wife not being 

U3 able 
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43 
able to per ſuꝛde him to ſurren · 
der himſelf to Alexander, kilis 
him in the night,” 314, 415 

| erntete, one of Artaxer- 
-xes Mnemon's principal offi- 

, © eers, goes over to Ageſilaus, 
and does bim--preat- ſervices, 
AV. x48. offended at the exceſ- 
"ive / feverity of ts ae A be 
retires to Sardis, © #bid. 
SparhikonArcs, Fas of Jooia 
And fon in-law of Darius, diſ- 
tinguiſhes bimſelf by bis valour 


aàt the battle of the Granicus, 


VI. 133. Alexar der lays him 
dead wich his lane, ibid. 
adizm, Greek and Roman mea- 
ſure or ſurlong, V. 47, 48 
1 city of Macedonia, Ariſ- 
AJ dtle's country, deſtroyed by 
©* Philip, and rebuilt by Ateian, 
der, VI. 108 
STASICRATIE, zrehitect and great 
mechanic, is appointed by Alex- 
nander to execute the Catafalco, 
oer magnifcent funeral ow of 
Hapheſtion, VI. 389. pro- 
e 
Athos inta the form of 4 man, 

: oy Wenne ene. 2 


„irt 
States. See 
"STATIRA, 


w [iti 


Kingdoms. - 
of * Wk 
Maemon, e which the 
1 or for the death of ber bro- 
ther Teriteuchmes, IV. 58. 
— dae is Ir by - Pariſatis, 
es gag 
Srarina; Wit of Darius, falls 
-© Into 1 Borg 
? e death of 
rare, bl 
rius, marries Alexander the 
Great, VI. 375. ſhe is muider- 


. 
pritieefs 


x) ed dy 9 of oc | 
. Gfter" #3 Mithridices, © 


15 receives 2 From thatiprince . 
to die; rr COura- 
Pe 4 — 43 bas 17 


K 


IND E X. 


er, ancient com: i ee, ; 


STESAGORAS, eldeſt fon of Ci- 
mon, / is eſtabliſhed ſovereign of 
the Thracian Cherſoneſus by 
his uncle Miltiades, III. 85 
nacb, Greek poet, II. 
36 
srnexzLos, king of e 
179% 11.988 
or iL ros of Megara, philoſopher, 
VII. 130 
mp, The uſe of them un- 
known to the ancients, IV. 
311 
SrzATIVs, phyſician, goes to 
Rome with Attalus, IX. ta. 
bis wiſe remonſtrances prevent 
that prince from asking to ſhare 
. the kingdom of Pergamus with 
* brother eee 303. | 


Gras mak daughter of 'De- 
metrius, marries Seleucus, VII. 
177. that prince gives her ta 
his ſon Antiochus, 220 

srsgreres, one of the wives 
of Mithridates, ſubmits to Pom - 
bal, X. 154. revenge Mithri- 

S8, king of Eiche. See Sa- 

-  "BACUS, © 

Submiſſion : \means for inſpiring 

it, II. 92. manner of exacting 
. the ſubmilogot nations by the 

LN | BM: 69. 91,124 

Jaſſetes, chief of; the 

Carthaginia 


P.) 5 ai : 
is ſear; ſt Philip, VIII. 76. 

* actions of /Sulpitius in 
Macedonia, 80, gr. he — 
ed conſul, and goes into Ma- 
982 pn 136. he gains a con- 
„ over . 


govprene 8 trib xe 
the Roman army againſt 
ſeus, foretels an cloſe to the 
„IX. 75. the ſenate com - 
ons him to ir ſpect ſeeret- 
— — tans the conduct of Eumene s 
y1 and „ 121. his im- 
hat 


nas, III 


„ I 4» _—_— —— OO bk 4 * 


ff.. ata Gt a © 3 


- Kbmoy; i: 0: milan 
 tyrarit of Samos; his generoſity 
tm Darms, III. 4. teward 


IXNTFD WENN. £39 


that commiſſion, Ag 
Jun, profound reverence; with 
which the Perfians adored that 
ſtar, >£ MM 2:2 e065 
Superfiitions Its great effect upon 
the minds ot the populace, VI. 


» 3% 2” 


710-9014  CYLLELDAY 
SURExA, general of the army of 


the Partbians, geins a great 


victory over Craſſus, IX. 319. 
Orodes, jealous of his glory, 
puts him to death, 336. praiſe 
ot Surena, 337 
Zur veying invented by the Egyp- 
FA tians, Pit 2 g I. FI 
Soſa," city of Perſia, ſubmits to 
-|- Alexander, (: 1: + VI. 247 
Sam, What is ſaid of their ſing- 
„Dang. 72 21831 1929 4} | 6:24 
Sybaris, city of great Greece, III. 


311. luxury and effeminacy of 


its inhabitants, ibid. total ruin 
- of that city, 342 
Svzx NNEes1s, king of Cilicia, a- 
+ - bandons the paſs of thet country 
on the approach of Cyrus the 
; -youn 3% 7 434; 4.4 fa 8r 
SrI IA, ſerves under Marius in 
- |..quality of quæſlor, I. 363, that 
general ſends him to Bocchus 
-.: to: receive Jugurtha from him, 
364. be a ring to be 
made with that aon repre- 


ſented upon it, which he uſed 


ever after 28 bis ſeal, ib5d.» be 


tre eſtabliſnes Ariobarzanes upon 
. . the throne: of Cappadocia, X. 


1 1 tes, 31. be be- 


ſieges Atheus, ibid. and takes 
it, 26. de js victoriuus in three 


- great battles ag nnſt the gene- 
meral of Mithridates, 88, &cc. 


de has an interview with that 


prince, and ra ts hun peace, 

a 97: he marches againſt Fim- 
7 33 99 he goes to Athens, 
ſeires its library, and ſeadsir to 
11111-20044 152300 


which he receives for it, ibid. 
SYPFRHAX, king of Numidia, joins 
With the Romans, I. 318. he 
is deteated by Maſiniſſa, 3132 
be marries Saphonisha, and goes 
over to the Carthaginians, ibid. 
be is defeated by Scipio, and 
taken priſoner, 282, 313 
Hrace, name of à marſh from 
+, Whence Syracuſe took its name, 
III. 422 


Hnacaſe, city. of Sicily : ite foun- 


dation, II. 400. deſcription of 
that city, 420. hiſtory of Syra- 
cuſe to the reign of Gelon, 
X. 59. reigne o * III. 
292. of Hiero I,. 299. of T 
ſybolus, 305. ſiege of YE 
by the Athenians, 423. the city 
is reduced to extrem ties, 432. 
the arrival of Gylippus changes 
| the face of affairs, ibid. the Sy» 
raculans make themſelves maſ- 
ters of the Athenian army, 
and put the two generals to 
death, 46, &. Donyſius makes 
bimſeit tyrant ot Syracuſe; V. 
los. ineftectual attempts of the 
Syracuſans againſt him, 414. 
116, 13 Dionyſus che younger 
ſucceeds hia father, 135. Dion 
erpeh him, 173. horrible in- 
gratitude af the Syracuſana 0 
Dion, 183. Dionyſius the younger 
. reaſcends the throne, 202. /Sy- 
racuſe implores the aid of the 
- * — ro who ſend them 
Ti „ 204, that genera? 
reinſtates the liberty of the city, 
14. Agsthocles s ſuprema 


authority at, Syracuſe, I. 472. 


aſter the death of that tyrant 


Syracuſe recovers its liberty, Xx. 


62, it calls in che aid of Pyr 


krhus againſt the Carthaginians, 
1. «Fat VII. 261. — 


Hiero II., king, X. 4. mildnefir 


; Of his reign, 9. Hierony 
- . dugceeds Hiero,. 23. —— 
Syracuſe aſter- the death of 


eronymus Syracuſe ;be- 
7 . — and — by Marcellus, 
4 239. 


440 
29, Oy 9 BY. 
* r of The 


ow, cuſans, {5746 


province of Aka, 11. 6. 
1 ovine, . 


is reduced into a Roman 
IX. 267 

$1GAMBIS, mother of Darius, 
an token priſoner by Alexander 
1 afcer-/ the battle ot Iſſus, VI. 
166. ſhe cannot ſurvive the death 
of Alexander, 399 
hen ETHRES, governor of the 
Coriznz, ſubmits to A- 

7 lexander, = hos 374 


fy 


1 - 


Tr, 1 the theme 
af. Kpypt,-V. 302. be raiſes 
oops to defend himfelt againſt 
king of Perſia, + 303+ be ob- 
— troops from Lacedi- 

- Monians, who are commanded 
by Ageſilaus, 304. ſeeing-him- 


e f abandoned by Ageſilaus, he 


s Egypt, and retires to the 
3 — Perla, ibid. Artaxerxes 
oo — him, and gives him che 
— of his wenge _ 
the rebels, | ö; 

n wherein hae — 
II. 24. VIII. — 

Talente. value ß the Ba 
talent, III. 22. — 
were — 
2 4 God at 


Tanagr a, city of Bœotia 

- which the Athenians defeared 

* the Spartans, II. 2 K 

TANAOXARES, ſon of Cyrus, ee 

- Sz RD: 

Firentuwi, eity of Traly, III. + 

© the Farentines call in 

toe their aid * the Ro- 
* mats; VII. 239. that 27 
Raves : 2 eisen in heir 7 

56 1215 * ( 1 

— 


e 
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9 part of the ancient 
8 pam, 2990 5 14 8 


rale, city ef Cilici, aubected 


by Alexander, VI. 144 
TAURION; one of the con fidents 
of Philip, Poiſons Aratus by 
that prmce's order, VII 7 
Tax1zvs, Indian king, puts him 
or ſelf under the protection of A- 

lexander, VI. 333. be accom- 

panies that prince in his expe- 
dition againſt Porus, 334. A- 
lexander ſends him to Porus to 
- perſuade bim to ſubmit, 342. 
: TOs is 0c mgm to Taxilus, 
£4 3576 
Taxbzvs, one of this! generals 
- 16f Mithridates, Joins Archetave, 
15 und. is defeated by ws X. 


90 

Texte, ciey of Arcadia, II. 292. 
bar berween ite inhabitants 

- and thoſe e of Mantinæa, V. 281 
Tegyra, Ci — of Beeotia, battle be- 
tween the Thebans and Lace 
damonians near it, V. 245 
Telearch, office amongſt-the The- 
dans: what it was, V. 202 
2. ECLES, King of Lacedæmon, 
— by the Meſſen ans, 
MI. 20 

— is declared admiral 
of the Lacedemonian fleet by 
the credit of Ageſilaus his bo- 
ther by the mother's fide, NV. 
154. he beſieges Corinth by ſea, 
ibid. de is bent againſt ol thus 
e d i rr 1 


114. 
| N65 en. of Ame 
Reented moſt livppy; and 4 | 


6 

TrLs, y * * 
ruin of his cbuntry, III. 312 
Traue, one of the principal 


— 54 
. elegante 


it Athens, IV. 68 
e . 
* city to V. 336. 
5 bim ta death, 337 
of giving the reach W 
Tenge, Latin poet: abridg- 
ment of his life, 1. 134 
Tz21348Us, general of Artaxer- 
nes Mnemon, determines that 
prince not to. fly before his 
7 Cyrus, IV. 83. he com- 
NS the fleet 8 
4 inſt Evagoras, a eges 
that prince in Salamin, 174. he 
138 falſely accuſed by Orontes, 
and carried to the court in 
chains, 175. the king diſcovers 
dis innocence, and reſtores him 
t his favour, 181. Teribaſus 
_- accompanies Artaxerxes in that 
pPrince's expedition againſt the 
. .Caduſeans, 183. bis ſtratagem 
for making that people return to 
their obedience to the Hy 


Tz3xLLUs, tyrant of Himera, 


_ deprived of his power by The 
ron, engages the Carthaginians 
to invade Sicily, III. 294 


TzxRaiTEUCHMES, brother of Sta- 
tira wife of Artaxerxes, mar- 


. fies Hameſtris daughter of Da- 
rius, IV. 58. tragical hiſtory of 
Territeuchmes, iii. 
Tora, after the death of Agron 
her husband prince of Illyrium, 
reigns in his ſtead, VII. 338. 
her groſs inſult on the Romans 
in the perſons of their ambaſſa- 
duors, ibid. ſhe is obliged to de- 


mand peace of them, and ab- 
: 1 tains ic, + - 74% * 1614. 


 THA1S, famous courtezan born in 
Attica, occaſions. the burning of 
the palace of Perſepolis, in 2 


party of debauch with Alexan- 


der, VI. 257 
TA ES of Miletus, philoſopher, 


founder ot the Ionic ſect, II. 


N F 1 41:51 


= Y » 


3 $44 my | 1 21% 3 Lo 4. 8 
bo 1 reaſons that prevented him 
from marrying, 31242 
THALFESTRa 1s, queen of the A- 


mazon, comes from a remote 
country to viſit Alexander, VI. 


28 * f © I 4 . 274 
THARACA, king of Echiopia, 
after the death of Sethon ) 1 
TRARs1s, ſecond fon of Javan,. 

ſettles in Greece, II. 297 


Thot, illand in Thrace, revolts 


againſt the Athenians, III. 
233. Cimon obliges it to ſub- 
mit, i ibid. 

THEANo, prieſteſs ac Athens, 
refuſes to curſe Alcibiades, — 
| 16- 

THEARIDEs, brother of Diony: 
ſius the elder, is ſent ro Olym- 
pia by chat tyrant to diſpute the 
prizes of poetry and the Chariot- 
race, V. 143 


Theatre, Defcri ption of the theatre 


of the ancients, V. 92 


Thebais, part of Egypt, 2. 


Thebes, city of Bœotia in Greece: 


Its foundation, II. 303. kings | 


of Thebes, ibid. the Thebans 
beſiege Plazza, III. 320, they 
gain a victory over the Athe- 
niaus near Delium, 379. they 
gwe refuge to the Athenians, 
who fled after the taking of 
their city by Lyſander, IV. 69. 
they enter into a league with 
Tithrauſtes againſt the Lacedæ - 
monians, 15a. valour of the 
Thebans at the battle of Corc- 
na, 161. they are compelled 
by che treaty of Anralcides to- 
give the cities of Bœotia their 
liberty, V. 223. Thebes falls 
into the hands of the Lacedæ 
monians, 226. Pelopidas rein- 
ſtares its liberty, 232. the The- 
bans gain a conſiderable advan-. 
tage over che Lacedæmonians 
near Teryra, 244. they deſt ro 
Fh tæa and. Theſpie, 246. they 
defeat the Lacedzmonians, and 
put them to flight at the battle - 
Us of 


IN D E N. 


5 1 ge, 110 — . * 
3 * vf Sparta, 256, 225 they 
od Pelopidas to court of 
D erha, and obtain Mc: titſe of 
20: and allies of the king, 
2 7, 266. make Alexan- 


” der (tyrant o "7 Fhbera Hank, 


26 
* 

75 4 "The Tbebans make a ſecond 
1 nttempe againft- Sparta, 281. 
I 22 gain a great victory over 
he Lacedzmonians near Min- 
i a 283. they aid Artabazus 
zinft the king of Perſia, 316, 
— eall in Phil.p to their aid 


1255 the Phoc ans, VI. 38. 
pa 


e Thebare, Meſſenians, and 
gives, enter into an alliance 
ailip to attack Pelopon- 
„3 the Thebans j join the 
Ae againſt Philip, 77. 
bey are defeated near Chero- 
pi, 78. Philip puts a gar Top 
to their city, 81. the The- 
after the death of that 
of the garriſon 
117. Alexander 
inſt them, and de- 
118, &c, re- 


ne 
prince, put 
do che ſword, 


Ep Again 


i & tbeir city, 

* wo er, VII. 91. the The- 
Sans make an alliance w'th the 
. in the war agair ſt 
ets IX. 19. they ſurrender 
85 ſelves to the Romans. 38. 
ylla deprives them of half 
ety territory, X, 91 
Turns, wife of Alex:nder, ty- 
rant of Pberæ, obtains — 

fon of ber husband to 
10 converſe with Pelopidas, V. 


273. ber, converſations wich 
chat Theban make her conceive 
en averſion for ber busbend, 
bid. the mah es ber three bro- 


were aſſaſſinate the Wen 
ET of a certain kin? p 


2 even —*—— 5 to = 
22 footy pc 


7344 | 3 17 


iment 0 Thebes by 


124 


a of all erimes Mes 

Turks ros, ma giſtrate bf 'Syra- 

7 2 conſpires erich oct 
_ rus ro ſeize the ſovereignty, X. 
32. he is killed by order 75 the 
other magiſtrates, ibid. 

THEMISTOCLEs, Athenian, diſ- 
ti es bimſelf at the battle 


of Marathon, III. 5. he rev 
moves Epicydes from the com- 
mand, and cauſes himſelf to 


be elected general in his ſlead, 
136. be ſup the decree to 
_ recal Ariſtides, 138, he reſigns 
_ the bonour of commanding the 
fleet to the Lacedzmonians, 
139. he determines the Arhe- 
nians to abandon their city, 151. 
be determines the Greeks to 
fight in the firait of Salamin, 
155. the Lacedzmonians decree 
the prize of wiſdom to bim, 
. after the victory at Balamin, 
163. acclamations with which 
be is received at the Olynipic 
games, ibid. be reinflates the 


Works of Athens, and fortihes 


. the Pirzus, 190, 192, black 
d which he conceives far 
ſopplanting the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, 193. he is baniſhed *A- 
 thens, 202. the Athenians and 
Lacedzmonians uniting againſt 
him as an accomplice in the con- 
 ſpiracy of Panſanias, be takes 
refuge with Admerus, 205, &c. 
he retires to Artaxerxes 221. 
his great credit with that rince, 
225. be kills himſelf, 235. 
character of Themiſtoc les, 86, 

164, 203, 236. his great mo- 
deration on many occaſions, 
I40, 155 

Cano: commander of the ci- 
tadel of Syracuſe, | furrenders 
zimſelf to Pyrrbus, VII, 26e. 

t prince puts um to death, 

1% 263 

res e ber at the” 25 


Bi erg, 4 
Lx0oa0s; "chick of td Ke 
molpida 


ws 


a 


OR _— * 7 »* WW ww *v * "oY i OM » 4 7 8 


molpidz" at Athens : what be 
Bs red to ſay in reſpect to 


2 the, maledictions or rſes, Iv. 


22 


THEODoORUs, eiten of Syra- 


cufe, ventures to declare him- 
ſelf openly aga nſt Dionyſmus in 
"favour of liberty, V. 133 
Tnroporvs, uncle of Heracli- 
dies, is deputed by him to Dion 
_ to, conjure him to return to the 
aid off Syracuſe, V. 18 
puts himſelf into Dion's bande 
191. Dion pardons him, 4. 


_ Tizo0poTvs, po_ of Bac- 


tria na, revolts againſt Antio- 
cChus, and cauſes himſelf to be 
declared king of that pro- 
Vnce, v 
Tukosorus, ſon of the former, 
ſucceeds bis father, VII. 315. 
de forms à league offenfive 
and defentve with Arfaces, 
ibid, 

Twzoporvs is charged by An- 
tiocbus with the war againſt 
Molo, VIII. 5. he is defeated, 
"and obliged to abandon the 
feld of battle, ibid. 


Sar koporvs, Ætolian, governor 


of Coœlo- Syria for Ptolomy, de- 
fends the entrance ibro that 
province againſt Antiochus, and 
| obliges that prince to retire, 
VIII. 6. de is accuſed, and 
_ obliged to go to the ovurt' of 
Egypt to give an account of 
bis conduct, 15. in reſentment 
1 for that affront he declares for 
-Artiochus, and puts the cities 

of Tyre and Prolemais into his 
hands, 16. he enters the camp 
of Ptolomy in the night with 
deſiga to kill him, 20. be fails 


in that attempt, and eſcapes to 


his camp, iid. 
Tuxoborvs, one of the 'prin- 
. cipal conſpirators againſt the 
© Hite of Hieronymus, is put to 
the rack, and dies without diſ- 


6 covering of his accomplice 
2 : x 5 ns Si 5 - X; 26 


Ta 


VII. 294. he dies, 315 


Tzopgrvs, tor to the laſt 
Tar arg ; AC ſes ch 122 to 
1 preſent the ! 6f 
tha Ko Koat wh Cefar, 77 

ThROO H rox, of Megara, gives the 
Greeks Wife advice after rhe dat— 

tle of Platza, ' II. 298 

THEOPHRASTVS, 'Antigonus'd ge- 
neral, r#fiifes' to quit * 
VII. 337. Aratus cauſi Hit to 
be put to death, 3 

Tn HR ASH us, ' Eifoſopticr, Bie 
diſpute with an old woman of 
Athens in buying ſomething of 
r IV. 33 

Theo rompws, king of Sparta, e- 
ſtabliſnes the Ephori/ H. 314. 
de commands in the war againſt 
the Argives, III. 18. then apdinſt? 
the Meſſenians, 20. he 'is de- 
feated, taken priſoner, rad put 
to death by Ariſtomenes, 2g 

Nr d oe of _ 
tes, gain of el 
Ot oi hor 1 and has the 
Weakneſs and Way do brag df 
e a V. E 

THEOX BNA, Theflalian /* 
daughter of. Herod cus, ies 


Pork, VIII. 3 + Mars arid 


* couragious” en 
9 4475 te 14. 35; Kr. 
Twbn ANENEs, one of toe Athe < 
nian generals is* Won yy with” 
the — of bu the oe 
"the battle of the Arnd 
36. not being ele 7 — 
that order, he makes rh6fottter 
generals telponſibit for it, an 
- accuſes heb at Athens, 37. he 
; 2 deputed to Lyfander, during 
the fiege of Athens, 50. — 
Paſenche vioerte af hig 50 
and draws their hatied upon | 
ſelf, 64. de is accufrd ty, mo 
thus; and put to death, | 


Therma, cap tal city of Atoli 
ken by-furpr? ze, and _ 725 


2 5 1 2 * 50 
mount Oe ta is 
"ay in ry. ONE, of. 


Thermo- 


17 £3 36 * 


between the La- 
monans and 'Xertes, 144. 
fy o&che-Romans over An- 


— king of Abena, 


s \whither he bad been 


ryrants, vi, 26. that prince de- 

Mover then, ; ibid. 
THSSSALONICE, Wife of Caſſan- 

der, . es by 4 ter his 
VII. 148 

Tama ive, whird — of Piſi- 
II. 356 


He 


ſtratus, | 
TuesTA, Geer of -Djonybus-the 


elder, and wife of Polyxenes: 
anſwer which ſhe 
ives ber brother upon the occa- 
* of Her husband's eſcape, 
f V. 134 
Te, (ede ef th lower claſs of 
people at Athens, IV. 276 
TRETHMOs xs, or Auos 1s, having 
driven the king. ſhepherds out of 
Egypt, reigns there, I. 69 
T'H1MBRON, Lacedæmonian ge- 
neral; marches | againſt Tiſſa- 
hermes and Pharnabaſus, IV. 


Mi 


52. de dies in the iſland 07 


Tun As@.confident of Hiero 


I” N7 D E x 


Saale. an. 


i recalled, 
mg. Cour.6il of thirryeſtebliſh- 
ed at Eacedeman, II. 313, 327. 
thirty tyrants eſtabliſhed ar; A- 
—— Eyfander, IV. 51. cru- 
elties which they commit in that 
city, 64. Thraſy drives them 
out of Athens, 68. endea- 
vour to reinſtate es,and 
are all put to the ſword, 69 
Tnoas, Atolian, charged wich 
the execution of 'a deſign wehe 
_ Cha'cis, fails in the a 
VIII 219. he goes to Antiochus, 
and determ ines him to enter 
Greece, 1 | - 222 
Thrace, Europs ; 
1 cuſtoms' of - its inhedi- 
by Pk HI. 67. 49k 1 Cana 
- by Philip, VI. 49 ingdom o 
* -Alexander*s death, 
VIL. 10 


is accuſed by Theodotus of ha- 
ving conſpired againſt that 
Prince, X. 26. he is put * 
Nl 
THRASYBULVUS, tyrant of Mile- | 
tus, is beſieged by Alyattes, II. 
69. ſtratagem which he uſes to 
deliver himſelf from tbat ſiege, 
ibid. 
THRASYBUL vs, brother of Gelon, 
reigns at Syracuſe after Hiero's 
death, III. — he c auſes him 
ſelf to be dethroned by bis cru- 
elty, ibid. 
T HRASYBULUS, is made general of 
the Athenians, IV. 13. he ac- 
cuſes Alcibiades at Athens, and 
cauſes him to be depoſed, 28. 
he quits Athens to avoid the cru- 
elty of the thirty tyrants, 67. 
he expels the tyrants from that 
city, and ate its liberty, 
e c. 
THRASYLUS, is made general of 
the Athenians, IV. 13- 
Thraſymenus. Lake of Tuſcany X 
famous for Hann;bal's victory 
over the Romans, I. 254 
TEVCY-. 


2 
+ 


* 


f ͤ d dS other :mQ 


ND EX. 


Taverprous, Greek hiſtorian, he he 


— commanded to bo gg 
of Ainphipolis, HI. 377.. 2 


_ Athenians ma it a — 
him to hate that city 
be talcen, and baniſh him, Cages 
THUCYDIDEs brother-in-law. to 
Simon, is for up againſt Peri- 
ele by the nobiſity "of Athens, 
III. 262. P . 
bim baniſhed, 33 

— city of . WS 
| = ah 3 


. city of Lydia, famous 
battle between Cyrus and 


II. 122 
ea — territory of Greece 

— occuſioned the War be⸗ 
-. tween the Argives and Lacedæ- 

- monians, H1.,- 19 


Tarvs, governor of Paphlagonia, 


revolts againſt Artaxerxes, Iv. 
— be is conquered by Nags 


30 
— nus, is ſent by 
the ſenate into Aſia to examine 
- into the conduct of Eumenes 
and that of Antiochus, IX. 121. 
See GRAcchus. 
710 LATH-PILEZER, king of Ni- 
neve, II. 34. he aids Abaz 
of Judah — the 3 
Syria aud Iſrael, 35 
Ticinus, river of Italy, near which 
P. Scipio was defeated by Han - 
} nibal, I, 245 


| TiGRaNts, ſon of a king of Ar- 


menia, obtains pardon for his 
father of Cyrus, II. 98. 99. be 
commands the Armenian troops, 

30 0 

Tron NES, ſon of Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, is ſet at liberty by 
the Parthians on bis father's 
death, and placed upon the 
throne, IX. 255. be accepts the 
crown of Syria, and wears it 
— years, 259. he marries 
eopatra daugbter of Michri- 
dates, X, 74. be invades. the 


Tinancnus » govern 


ESE 


2 Pompey anche m0 


; 147 


protection of 
E Abbe — 

| 2 he pi een to 
149. Pompey reſerves vg 


kis rriumph, ibid. 

U ny He Mia, bwile 

y Tigranes, X. 103. * us 

. takes it, and: apangons 1. — 
plundered 
Tavis, river 


T1IMAGORA8S,/de 

nians to the — 

. ceives great preſents, —.— mo 
demned to; die at bis rein V. 


T Ky r f cone 
Alcibiades the laſt, — 1. 62 


TaXARERVS, tyrant 


is conquered and killed, by 
tiochus Fheos, V 


lon, reyolts againſt )emerrius 
Sorer, wag is put to Jauche — 


Tinas oN, 18 choſen ane 


death of dee 


TIMASITHEUS, chief. of 172 
rates ot Lipara: bis 


religious deinen & ct to 


the Romans, N Ft V. 303 


TIA, wile. af A Agis: exceſ 


ber rata iy Alelbiades, III. 
8 r 419 
TIuocLZ A. 
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generals of the Greeks after the 


- Rene I—e— Us: 
— — — — red So A ASIYS 7 <-e ae. 


—Wis the younger, marries D'o 
4273: he die on th , bf 
Dion, 

TikoLavs;! of | Corinth, a 
-+the cities in alliance againſt the 
—Sarcans to attack chem in their 
- own terrñory, Iv. 156 

Tuner us, Lacedzmonian, at 
© hoſe bouſe Philopeemen lay, 18 
tent by his country to offer him 


die tiches of Nabis, VIII. 221. 


de fins it difficult to acquit him- 
ſelſ ot that commiſſion, ibid. 
Tol. gon, Corinthian, ſacrifices 
-bis brother Tithophanes to his 
- £othtry, V. 205. the Corinthi- 
uns ſend Gn ky the aid of 'Sy- 
"racufe, 264.” I 167. he clades 
"he Als n = of thd Circhagini- 
ne fratagem, v. 207. 
-he güne an advantage over the 
ürthaginians and Icetas near the 
- viry+ 2 oy — 
yracuſe, 210. D. on ur- 
Yyenders bimſelf 0 Ben, ibid. 
ſends nine to Corinth, 
"ibid," be gains ſeveral viQtories 
oven the Carthaginiaits, 212, &c. 
1 — M — — 1 
berry 3 itutes 
2 — V. 214. be frees 
the other cities —— from 
-ryranny," 217 Ee, he gains a 
great vi over the Cirtha- 
Finiens, > he is accuſed and 
"cited to anſwer, 151d. be quits 
dis authority, and paſſes the reſt 
of his life in retirement, 219, 
e be dies in it, 220. great 
bonours rendered bir memory, 
id; his praiſe, 221 
TirMoPHANES, Corinth'an, baving 
made himſelf tyrant of his coun- 
tryß his brother Timoleon cauſes 
im to be aſſaſſinated, v. 205 
Turnus, ſon of Conon, is 
nt" dy 9 Wirk a 


LEN DUEVX/ 


T1x00CcL.24/,Thrban lady; / VI, lest to the aid of the Tbeba the, 
- #19 ber action at the V. 243, be ravages the cba 

F ſtorming of Thebes, NN _ _ ©Laconia, and makes himſelf oy 
nden us; friend of Diony- fer of the iſtand of Cortyta, 


be is employed by the Atheni- 
ans in the War aęainſt the allies, 
"$19; 321. e 


res, and ſentenced to p e 


ine, 21. he 3 
und dies there, 322. fine Fang 
of 2 — 279. | his praiſe, 


Terme vs, Meets tent of K& 
© tivehas Epiphanes, is defeated 

Judas Maccabæus, VIII. 

is defeated a ſecond time b 

2 the fame captain in the dnt. 

Antiochus Eupator, IX. 

Tirtoxxxxs, is choſen * 905 

the Achæane in che —— of 

. 71 

T1RTBASUS, | Strap of 
Armenia, incommodes the ten 
_ thouſand Greeks in their — 5 


Tien ict ſon of AR | 
banes, one of the commanders 


of "the army of Xerres in that 
prince s expeditian againftGreeece 


Tit. 151 


TisANXES, ſon of Oreſtes, r 
at Mycenz with his brother 
chill, II. 25 
Ts ros, AEtolian, is accuſed of 
having exerciſed” great cruelties 


againſt thoſe who had not taken 


pare with the Romans againſt 
eus, IX. IT. Paulus Emi- 
lus acquits him, ibid. 
T'ISSAPHERNES, Perfiath of qua- 
-lity, is appointed by Darius fo 
reduce Pifuthnes governor. 'of 
Lydia, III. 373. he effects it, 
and has the government of Ly- 
dia for his reward, ibid. he ſufk 
fers bimfelf o be ſeduced 151 
the flattery of Alcibiades 
qe himſelf up intirely bn 7 
V. 5. he concludes a treat 
wih the Peloponbeſſans, 1. he 
cauſes 'Alcibiades to be ſelzed, 
Ad ſent priſoner to Sardis,” mr. 


a 


& =» 


L * 


4 % 


1;N 0 EX. 


rXes | e 
of Cu and, d 1 For 
i ſelf. 257 . 7, 88. be 
takes upon him to oduct the 


; Greeks 55 their ** . 
99. eizes Clearchus and the 
883 by treachery, and 
Lende them to Artaxerxes, 102. 
. joins. Phar nabaſus to oppoſe 
the enterprizes of , D-rcylidas, 


129 

2 10 quit Afia, and to de- 

are war againſt him in caſe. of 

: "refuſal, 142, he is defeared near 

| (Sardis, 144. ad: is treacherouſly 

145. Artaxerxes puis 
Nr to dea "4 ibid. character — 
Tiſſaphernes, III. e IV. 145 
THRAUSTEs ſei, hernes 
order of fea — and is 

1 the head of the army 

bis ftead, IV. 145. he arms 

veral ates of Greece againſt 
edzmonians, I 52 

ied captive into Al- 

"hes, 4. II 36. he hides himſe!ſ 
4 7 n Pe cruelty 
anac 39. be foretels 

*the ruin of Nineve I chil- 

| — | 40 

Tov 18, queen of che thians, 
II. 141. manner in which He- 
rodotus relates that ſhe cauſed 
Cyrus to be put to death, 15/4. 

Tragedy: its origins v. 68. its 

| at 53- 95 3 i poets that 
mſc ves in tra- 

gedy V. 70, &c. 

Treaties, Odd cuſtom, of | 
treaties amongſt the Iberians and 
Scythians, III. 50 

Trebia, river of Lombardy, famous 
for Hannibal's victory over the 
Romans, I. 

Ta ENMGAEL TL Ius, ſirnamed Scrofa, 
deſeats and kills a third uſurper 
of the kingdom of Macedonia, 

IX. 139 

N city of Argolis, gives re- 
fuge to the Athenians who had 
N abandoned their city, III. 

5 132 


£ 


. he ſends to command Age» - 


cd by a. 


TRI ARATS: 
+ "Ig in 


rats 1 Mark, 2 . | 


they pretend to ſhare with 
hp in the booty taken fram x 
Seythians, ibid. they are defeat 


by that prince, 


1. 
Tributes. Reaſons for the eſtabliſh</ 


ment of them, |. II 2 
TRIERARCHS, - Athenian. 


oers: their fun&ions; - V. 35%» 


Magie, port of Syracuſe, be 


Troy, city of Ala, taken and 1. 
dy the Greeks, II. 303 
Trophies, ereQed by the ancients 


after a victory,” VF. 62 


TROPHONIUS, hero, V. 20. fa - 
mous ert of TIrophonins ia 


Wee Fee III. 219 
n EE 
I. 


TzxPHENA, daughter, of Phy 
is married to 2 chus 
IX. 239 ſhe eri ſices 
Eater Cleopatra to her jealouſy, 
242. Antiochus of Cyzicum puts 
to death in tor ments, 244 
Tunit, city of Africa, is taken 
Regulus, I 194. the merce 
ries revolted againſt Carthage 
make it their place of arms, 4 


Ba W of the city of 22 | 


2 — 9 one of the Ae 
nerals, re jects the ad vice of a: 
cibiades, and occaſions the loſs 

of the battle of be ene 

V. 
TYNDARUS, king of Lacedzmon, 
I. 30 
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